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ABOLITION OF THE OFFICE OF JUVENILE 
JUSTICE AND DELINQUEljNfCY PREVENTION 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 1, ^81 

U.S. Senate, , 

OUBCOMMITTEE ON JuVENILE JUSTICE, 

Committee on the Judiciary, 

ooBq t^^}^^^^^'^^'^^' '^^'^^^ to notice;* at 9 am' in room ' 
2228, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Arlen SpSter (cbS?- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding • • '^P^^'^^'^ ^cnair- 
ft-esent: Senators Specter and Metzenbaum 
btatr present: Jonathan C. Levin, legislative counsel. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. ARLEN SPECTER A 11 S sjpna 
TOR FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA SAIRMAN ^ni" 
COMMIITEE ON JUVENILE JUSTICE CHAIRMAN, SUB^ 

' Senator Specter. Good moniing, ladies and gentlemen This is a 

,&mftt^. "^""'""^ '^"^'"^^ Subcommittee of The Judfci^r^ 

morning we will be hearing witnesses on the issue of the 

Sd b^"Ihp'^T„'^"'-r Delinquency Prevention an offiS 
created by the Juvenile Justice Act of 1974. which haj? ' 

bidit ^^^--^^^^^^^^^ in the. Justice DepartmSi^s p^oj^s'ed 

inS^iff P^^^ ^^J? announced, we have had an outpouring of 
mteiest fron across, the country as to what will haonen t/T 

pSvllio"""'" ^^^^^^ "'^-"^^ juveS^riSl 

beS'i^^j^e^.^H^^^H^P^^ significance at'^is time 

fh^^J the -wdespread surge of violent crime in this countr^' 

■ Wp^rnLP''v'»,^^"*'?," o» violent crime, "bid the ve5y^ 

^^ofent ^rim"! '"'"^ P^^^^ ^" pic^url ^f 

InSi'ir '•equests from numerous witnesses to 4ppear todav 
largely m support of retention of this office and we haw a fn^i 
schedule. Our schedule is complicated by the fact thaUhe slnltl 2 
m session today considering the budget reso ut on Ld tSre^S 
be_some.neceMaiy interruptions in tHese hearing for membeiTof 
this subcommittee to go to the Senate floor to vote However wp 
rf'±P'^^,:^^P^itiously Bs we caff to heS ?h? witnSf who 
subdecJ^" ^"'"^^to ^o'n^ fonva-rd to testify on this Sf^VIn? . 

oii.SVif convened' todaj^s clearing because of my de-p concerh 
about the problem of juvenile crime throughout the United sS * 



and the urgent necessity. of a continuing Federal effort to improve 
our juvenile justice system. , ^ rr. 

Violent crime in this country has risen an alarming 59 perceijt 
during the last 10 years. FBI statistics released today show a 
further 13-percent increase in violent crime In 1980. Probably no 
issue has^ caused greater concern than this seemmgly uncontrolla- 
ble increase in the crime rate and the/ear that it has generated m 
every American household. - . * *u * 

The Attorney General noted in his first public statement that 
the American public v/ould prefer that Federal vpevenues be spent 
combatting crim^ ahead of virtually any other Federal program. 
Accordingly, reducing violent crime has been declared the number 
one priority of the Department of Justice. 

However, even as the administration mobilizes its resources to 
satisfy the Americaq public-s unprecedented demand for decisive 
action to control crime, the only remaining Federal office providing 
dirSfct financial and technical assistance to States and localities to 
reduce street crime— the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquen- 
cy Prevention— has been scheduled for elimination. * 

Afty Federal program to reduce violent crime which ignores juve- 
nile crime iwill fail. Juveniles are disproportionately responsible for 
our national crime problem. According to the most recent FBI 
Uniform Crime Reports, juveniles account for 20.1 percent of all 
arrests for violent crime, although they comprise only 13.8 percent 
of the total U.S. population. Juveniles also account for 49 percent 
of all arrests for arson; 31.& percent of robbery arrests; 15.9 percent 
>of rape arrests; J5.5 percent of arrests for aggravated assaults; and 
9.3 percent of all arrests for murder. ■ xu * 

Youth gangs represent a growing and increasingly serious threat 
to public safety, particularly in our largest cities. Durmg 1979, 
gang killings accounted for 58 percent of arrests of juveniles for 

homicide. * , , . j- 

Unless juvenile crime and its underlying causes are directly 
confronted and unless meaningful opporttmities for rehabilitation 
are provided, it will inevitably mean further destructive increases 
in adult crime. As district attorney of Philadelphia, I personally 
witnessed the tragic repetition of this cycle-^truancy at age 8^ a 
petty burglary at 10, larceny at li or ?2, then robbery and murder 

at 17 or 18. ^ r. 

The Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, cre- 
ated by the Juvenile Justice Act in 1974 and reauthorized with 
overwhelming congressional support in 1980, was designed to pro- 
vide Federal leadership and assistance to the States and localities 
in preventing dehnquency. j j ■ iQQn fk^ 

Pursuant to the Juvenile Justice Act as amended in 1980^ the 
primary focus of the Office has been- the problem of serious youth 
crinfte. The Office has funded and monitored the statutory man- 
dates of separating juveniles from detained adults, removing juve- 
^niles from adult jails, and deinstitutionalizing status and nonser- 
ious juvenile offenders. As a result of the assistance of the Office of 
Juvenile Justice, Pennsylvania has reduced the number of status 
and nonserious juvenile offenders in delinquent facilities from 494 
in 1975 to zero ia 1979, and the number of children in adult jails 
from 3,196 iiA1975 to only 4 in 1980. 
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Through formula' grants and di3Cretionary fundirfg, the OfHce 
has also supported a wide range of programs designed to redui'e 
delinquency and improve the juvenile justfce system, including 
community-based rehabilitation programs, family counseHng, liter- 
acy courses, the' renovation of juvenile facilities, law-related educa- 
tion, ^nd numerous research projects such as the National Center 
for Juvenile Justice in Pittsburgh, Pa. / • 

The proposed elimination of the Office of Juvenile Justice raises 
serious questions about the possibility of any progress in prevent- 
ing^ delinquency and improvmg our juvenile justice system. I am 
concei:ned tliat if juvenile programs are forced to compete wj.th the, 
numerous programs included in the socia] service block grant, dil' 
of which already face 25 percent budget cuts, no further funds will 
reach juvenile, justice programs. ( 

I intend to 'consider carefully today's^ testimony regarding the 
merits and implications of the administration's proposal to elimi-- 
nate the Office -of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention. 
Many of our witnesses and members of the audience have traveled 
gTmfc distances to attend today's hearing. I thank eagh of you for 
cormng. . 

[^he prepared statement of Senator Metzenbaum follows.] * 

Prepared Statement of Ho^ Howard M. Metzenbaum, a U.S. Senator From 

THE State of Ohio 

Mr Chairman, I would like to commend you for calling this hearing on the 
^admlnlstration's proposal to eliminate the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinduen- " 
cy Prevention. 

I have been highly critical of the administration's budget proposal m a number of 
areas My criticism is^not aimed at the goal of balancing the Federal budget oi 
reducing Federal expenditures. It is eimed at the manner in which the administra- 
tion has attempted to get us there And in the area we are considering, .tAxlay> I 
beheve that the administration's proposal is ill*advised. 

Lai^tyear, Congress passed a reauthorization of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 

3uency Prevention Act which put in place for 4 more years a Federal prc^ram 
esigned to address the problems of our troubled youth H also pat in place a 
prc^rmn designed to tackle tl5fe problem of^Duth who commit serious crimes. 

We look this action because we believed" that federal action was reijuired to 
addi-ess a problem that's national in scope It was clear then'i-and it's clear now— 
that the'state:> needed assistance in their efTorts to tackle the problem. 

We still face a situation in which yojung peopli* commit 21 percent nfV.oleiit 
cnmes^ But at the same time, we still face a situation in which voung people art 
being institutionalized— not because they are hardened crjniiuafs or a thif.v;t to 
society, but because they ran away from home or were truant from ^hool. 

We still have a situation, in other Words, in which young kids are locked up with 
adult criminajs to be raped or^ushed emotionally to the point of committing auicide 
or more commonly, learned the values and the attitudes of hardened cniftinala. 

Last year, in reauyiorizing the Juvenile Justice Act, we made numerous changes 
m the existing law. . 

We realized that not enough attcntiofi^was being d^octe<{ toward the serious 
ofteiiders. We corrc»cted that v/ith amendments to the act 

We also recognized that many of the young people were being held m aduk tails. 
We dealt ^ithi^t situation with an amendment. . * 

We als^o ra^toiized that we have a lort'g way to go in this field— that there is 
much wjrfv^cf be none But that realization shouJd nut overshadow the real success • 
that weAa\tefeen in the program. 

Since we have provided an incentive to 30 States and territories to partici- 
pate in tK^^Juvenile.Justice and DeliniiuenCv Prevention Act. All ^f the^e States 
and territories participate in the act of their own free will. Ih'«o dung i^ey Ij^ve 
indicated a. commitment to try to tarn around America's troubled young people. 
, A network orccmmunity based services today provides assistance to>oiing i^ple 
in their respective communities. And over 150,00ft o^ouag people are no longer 
housed with chronic^ offenders and hardened criminals. 
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^ The effect cannot be precisely measured. Much of it will be long t^rm. AVayo^T to^ 
• ^society in citiiens made productive an(J*ferin(ies not committed. 

I do not believe. Mr President, that weVe doing* much about licking the problem 
of crime in America lj> providing youthful offenders with ^holarships to the univer ' 
sities of crime that are the adult jails of this country. 

I believe that the administration's proposal to elimmate the Office of Juvenile 
Justice is another example of a penny-wise and pound foolish budget cut. zhe 
Congress should not accept it. . 

Senator Specter. Senator Kennedy regrets he is unable to attend 
and has aske4 that his statement be inserted, 
- [Material follows:] 

''.Prepared Statement of Hon. Edward M. Kennedy, a U5. Senator From the 

State of. Massachusetts 

^The hearing today marks an important li^gmning m our efforts by this Congress 
to deal \((^th the problen/^f juvenile delmquei^cy I commend Senator Specter for his 
leadership in this area, fo/ we al) share a deep concern about violent crime in thi^ 
•jtation. 

TJie tragic shooting of the President, Mr. Brady., and the tNvo law enforcement 
officer}, has focused national attention on the need to make crime a high pnonty for 
this nation. In the last 3 years the rate of increase in violfent crime ijas literally 
doubled Just last year Vi<Slent crime soared by 13 percent— the biggest iump in a 
dozen year One out of every thrue American households was affected by seri6us 
crime last year, and experts predict that within the next Tive years all households 
will be hit In my home state of Massachusetts the statistics are equally staggering. 
Every 42 hours one person is n.urdered, and every day four women are rjiped. 32- 
persons are robbed.^242 homes are burglarized, ana 174 cars are stolen. 

A disproportionate bhare of violent crime is committed by ypung people. Between 
1976 and. 1978 o\er half of the violent crimes were perpetrated by youths under the 
age.of 18 Every day we read in the newspapers about crin\Q Committed by children. 
We hear ot"^ nine year old in New York who held up ti store at gunpoint. In the 
Wash in^n Post, we read ofjuvtnile delinquents who nave committed innu^nerable 
crimes before'they reach the age of eighteen. 

The Administration has called for a Task Force to deal \%ith the problem of 
violent crime I applaud these efforts and pledge support for legislation ivhich N^ill 
provide more assistance to our state and local governments in gombating criminal 
offenders. ^ 

However. I am concerned about the Administration's t)rop<5sal -to eliminate the 
only program, in the federal government designed to deal with the problem of 
juvenile delinquency. * " * 

I believe that this problem* ..hich affects each and every American citize.. rises to 
the level of a nationtil prioritv which can not be adequately taken care of by the 
frequently invoked panacea of block grants. 

As a long time advocate of the Juvenile Justice Program, urhich has been nur- 
ta£e<^,by the Judidao Committee over the course of the last qecade, I certainly 
recogiiize that we in the Congress should re-evaluate this program to skim ofr 
unnecessary fat and to redirect our scarce ixsources to programs which will have , 
the most impact But I do not believe that the federal government should abdicate 
its responsibility in this important area. 

In the past our Juvenile Justice Program has focusseS on the so-called "status" 
ufftnJers— the truants and the runaways— who engage m activities which would not 
be considered criminal if they were performed by adults. We have made consider 
abip prcgretkS in this area, particularly with respect to female status offenders wh*) 
tend to be institutio'njilized more than their male counterparts. My own state of^ 
^ Massachusetts has befeh a pioneer in the deinstitutionalization effort. Althuugh we 
havp coriKjia long way, more progress can certainly by made in g/tjlting noncriminal 
' juveniles oiit pf correctional institutions. 

Now we must shift our attention to the even tougher challenge of finding new and 
more effective^ ways uf dealing with the juvenile delimjuenLy problem, while &ome 
may argue, in fruHtraliun and fear. thiU we should Icfe. up our juveniles an3 throw 
away tliel^ei,", we must reahze that oftly m the most extreme circum&tances should 
we give up hope for helping our juvenile offenders. 

The problems are^^tJiivpJex— as afe the answers. Certainly we cannot easily erase 
all the poverty. brAen hoh?es, and unemployintnt which result m juvenile crime. 
But we can guide our ju^emlee \i\ providing job training programs to^iiv^ them ne\> 
skills, we can provide restitution programs to enable youth to compensate victim^i^ 
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And when all c-fse fails and inslitalionalrzalion is the answer, we can provide 
buiTiine facilili<>5> which separate ju\enilej^ frum conUiU wilh mure hardened aduil 
^ criminals. ^ ^ 

However, in the mosrexlreme cases, where younj,' persons iUib, b},coi.,anci as- 
sault, their ygulh should not be us^ni as an duttAnatic apologv fur their crimes The 
young w|io are responsible for such crini^^s 'should b6 freaied as adults, tried as 
adults and sentenced as adults Fingerprinting and hneups should be u^ed to . 
identify suspects, whatever their age, and the cou.ls should have the authority 
JndPr appfopna safeguards, to examine a juvenile's cri:;anal record Above ail 
yoariff offender convicted of crimes of violence should receive adult sentences, 
including prison termfe It Js wiDng to incarcerate juvenile, offenders wjth adult c 
criminals But it is also wrong to lef violent offenders go froe solelv because ut their 
youth. 

I look forward to the testimon> this morning and hope that this Subcommittee 
can play 'an active role in devising new approaches tu eradicate juvenile deiuiquen 
cy. • 

Senator Specter. We will begin our proceeding this mornin|f 
with testimony, from Mr. Stanley Morris. Associate JDeputy Attor- 
ney GenA-al; Mr Kevin Rooney. Assistant Attorne> Qeiieral for 
the Justice Management Divisiqn; and Mr. Charles Lauer! Actinn 
Director of OJJDP. * ' ; \ 

Good morning, gentlemen. • " * 
' Mr. Morris. Good morning. ^ n 

Senator Specter, Mr. Mo.ris, I believe you would prefer to take 
tlje lead in presenting testimony. The written statements will be 
made part of the record following your oral presentations. \% would 
be preferable, as is the custom of this committee, to have you* 
summarize your prepared statement ana then be in a position to 
respond t* questions, Mr. Morris. * . 

TESTIM^^V OF Stanley Moimis, associate deputy attor- 
ney GENERAL, ACCOMPANIED BY Kt;VlN .ROONEY, ASSIST- 

. ANT ATTORNEY GENERAL FOR THE JUSTICE MANAGEMENT 
DIVISION, AND CHARL1^:S LAUER, ACTING DIRECTOR OF 
OJJDP ^ . ' - 

Mr. Morris. Certainly. Thank yrou, Mr. Chairman. / 

The Department of Justice commends your committee s concern 
over the need to improve Juvenile justice. The Department's pro- 
posal to cease funding for the juvenile justice and dt^linquency 
prevention program for fiscal yeai 1982 does hot reflect disavowal * 
of the goa?s of the program. The proposal simply testifies to the 
hard cnoices that we in the Federal Govei-nment must make m a 
time of financial stringency when reduction§ in a multitude of 
programs are demanded. . " , . 

, The juvenile" justice program comrnenced ia 1974 with the pas- 
sage of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act. Title 
II of the program has been funded and operated within the Depart- 
ment of Justice sint:e 1974. 

The treatment of juveniles directly affects several comporibnts of 
the law enforcement and criminal justice s>stem. In addition to 
discouraging the unnecessary institutionaJizatioh and incarceration 
of juveniles, fhe JJDP Act empowers the Department of Justjce to 
address some aspects of drug hnd alcohol' abuse, sfhuol violence and 
vandalism, and chronic, repeat juvenile offenders. ' * 

Since fiscal* yedr 1978, Congress has appropriated annually $100 
million for title II In January 1981, the previous administratioa 
h^quested an increase for fiscal year 1982 to $135 millipa. ' 



- The Gtyeai \iU of the JJDP program has witnessed. substantJal 
improvenmitt^j in State and local juvenile justice systems 'with .the 
aid of Federal technical and finaacial resources. In addition to 
je^earch, training, and stiindard setting activities, several special 
empHt44,ib programs were bpecincall> mandated by federal edicts, 
includmr Restitution and Project New Pride, to offer- models for 
pus^JJt)le^replication. Trtese pre^rams have proven fruitful in reduo* 
iiig Juvenil^ recidivism. ^The §tates can be expected to. build on 
these exapiples. . *i I 

A mrijor impediment -to imLproved management of the juvenile^ 
court i>5>tem has btj^n misguided assessment and* disposition of 
countlts^ status offender^— runaways, truants, arfd children in 
rietd/uf supervision who have not committed an adult crifne— and 
nunoficrtdeis— dependent apd neglected chFldren. A primacy man- 
date of the JJDP Act was to cultivate inexpensive community- 

.ba:>ed pro^ranT^ to which^these voiiths could be referfed in lieu of 
mstituiiuo^il placementb^tates have tarken ncftable (strides toward 
cummunit> b-i^ed Yeferrals, thus diminishing tht initial justifica- 
tion for dtrect financial "Federal involvejnent in juvenile«.ju^tice. 
The .act h<ii> nj^ade prugre:>s toward accomplishing m!Wi> of its goals ' 
Fift>-one Spates and territories nbw participate' in the JJDP Act 
lurmula grantij program. All those participating have establisheaC 
ovstems for monitoring jails, lockups, and facilities which^re use4 
to detain or ihcarcerate juveniles. • 

Scvtiiteen States and territories report full *8;impliance with the 
rcquUenient that juveniles be separai^ed from adults convicted or 
awaiting trial, and 2i c iditional States and territyr^s report prog- 

' res$ tosvard this god\, ' ^ . * * 

. Fift> States ^nd territories have demonst^-ated progress toward 
demsti^tijnaiizati6n complian^ije, with 16 States dempjistrating, 
substantial or near substanj^ial gompliance. ; 

In the, areao relating tjie Juvenile Code revisions and training, 
progr^^ss is reflected by th6 following: • * . * 

since I'OTT, at least nine States ikave en^yted Tn^jo'^ juvenile code 
reviMcis. Either .through code rev^sfons or by other means, more 
Stat;;s are requiring? their juvenile court personnel to receive addi- 
tional training. JJDP resources made available through the Aa- 

. tion^l Institute fur Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
have/ helped proviue^over GOO judges, prosecutors, and defense at- 
t irne>s with trailing in sentencing alternatives, special . legal 
icsues, and administrative procedures. ; • 
lii M.^rch of this^ >ear, the President submitted to Congress a 

, rev ised budget. requW for the Federal Govern.meat for fiscal year 
Thfe reduction for the Department of Justice substantially 
decreased phe funding requested by the prior administration A 
total of million and 2,H4 positions were eliminated. 
iTlie re\A:5.ed Department budget proposed the phaseout of the 
juvenile juslipe jJrogram for three reasons: 

First, in a time of* government austerity, the Department of 
Justice «^ust contribute to the President's overall economic pro- 
gram. Tne Dep^irtment b primary obligations are to enforce Federal 
law and^o defend Felieral btatutes. While recogni^.ing the gjals of 
the juvenile justice program, the Department concluded that Feder- 
al funding could.not be justified. „ 



Second, the Federal Governmeixrs 6-year endeavor to encourage 
, State and local governmeilts to improve the qualify of juvenile 
justice has achieved clear results. V/k have spent over a half billion 
dollars 6ver the past ,5 years to me^ the goals of the act, and. have 
been rev/arded b*' subst^^ntial^fJrogress in marfy States tovt-^ard 
meeting the primary goals of the act. ' 

In addition, improved ways of dealing -with juvenile jubtite of-, 
fenders have been identified. We believe that the impres^i^^ ©tridi'j) 
made recently by .States and localities to* upgrade their ji venilc- 
justice systems demonstrates a capacity and a coinmitmtint con- 
tinue this improvem^t despite the absence of specific 'Fedcial 
funds for this purpose. . \ 

Third; noting varied social 'ser\ ice ne5frs in the several Staies , 
and varied progress tov/ard addressing ^he problems of juvenJe 
justice, the President determined that this program "was a candi- 
date for inclusion in .the HHS block grant. It is .the adniinistra- 
tion*s firm belief that governors and mayors should be given £he 
flexibility to, use Federal funds in those areas where the greatest 
impact on local problems canlDe achieved. A SlOO million categori- 
cal and formula grant program, with its administrative oveihead, 
simply does not meet the administration's test for an essential 
Federal program in a period of fiscal austerity. Addressing the 
problems of juvenile justice is primarily a State and local respunbi- 
bility. Therefore, it is our intention to include this prograni in tht 
HHS block grant. • . ^ 0 

Mr Chairman, as you mentioned earlier in your opening stat^ 
ment, the problems perceived by the American people about vio- 
lent crime are also shared deeply by the Attorney General. He ha^ 
recently announced the formation of a task force on violent crime, 
composed of individuals with distinguished backgrounds in crimi- 
nal justice. This new advisory body was created because of the 
conviction of this administration that the problerii of violent crime, 
although primarily falling within the jurisdiction of State and local 
law enforcement agencies, has now '•eacht.d ^sucli an alarming level 
that leadership on the part of the Federal Government is both 
desirable and necessary. ' 

The new tasl^ force will be considering and recommending ways 
in which the Department of Justice can appropriately exercioe 
leadet^hip and provide assistance in this area of critical inipor- 
tance to the American peof^le. Of coursf , no examination of viulewt ^ 
crime would be complete without consTaeration of the role "of juve- 
niles in the qrirfte problem. Your statement yesterday before thi 
House of Representatives eloquently described the problepi that wc 
all face. - • 

The Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention has 
'J' jirepared a background paper for the use of the task force. If >ou 
have no objection, Mr Chairman, I would like to provide that to 
the subcommittee for your review. 

Senator. S^^ecter. We will be pleased to receive it. Thank }ou 
very much. 

Mr Morris. In sum, Mr Chairman, the Attorney General is 
committed to workinj toward the orderly phaseout of tlie juvenile 
justice program and entrusting to States and localitieb the authori- 
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Xgent^^""^'^ and fund social service programs they perceive as 

would bo'happy to try to answer any questions you may have 
senator Specter. Thank you very much, Mr. Morris. 
• What IS the total budget of the Justice Department and how 
much w^ It reduced under the curient efforts by the President to 

Cut DflCk. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Rooney has the table before him 
Mr RooN'EY. Mr. Chairman, the total request for 1982, the new 
request, is for $2,335,913,000. This is a reduction of $S31. 8 million 
: trom the Carter administration request for 1982. 

Senator Specter. So out of a total reduction of $231.8 million 
this program accounts for almost half of the overall Justice Depart- 
ment cut. Is that right? "<=f«« 

^wi'rS^^r Jf' .Chairman about' $135 million. The other 
MOO million relates basically to the 2,100 positions which have 
been cut from our budget. 

i..^"^^n Specter. By whom are these hard choices made in the 
justice Department^ I ask that question because there is obviously 
. a sentiment m the Senate to cooperate fully with President Reagan 
in his efforts to reduce Federal spending. There is no question? as 
evidenced by the extended floor debate on both sides of the aisle in 
the course of the past several days on the budget issue that there is 
a concurrence there must be a -^duction in Federal spending to 
ZZ, aSrh'igh inten'"'"""" °' -employment, high interest 
The Congress, the Senate, this committee, and later the Appro- 
priations Committee will hav < to make their own evaluations as to 

!tVi"-P"^"f^T^'^ .^^/-.'^"^"^^ Department has already made. I 
think It would be helpful to us, in assessing whether or not we 
a-n-ee with the assessments you have made, to be privy, if you can 
% ° ■'1'^^ of- evaluation made by the 

Justice Department, who makes the decisions and for what rea- 
•sons. m somewhat greater detail than you have alr^eady provided 

Mr Morris Are you interested in the- process, Mr. Chairman' 
benator Specter. Yes. You may start there 

'«.«lltn^h?'''^i^^.r"^''"°'^' President devised some overall 
f^AuJ D ^¥ departments and agencies in terms of budget 
reductions President Carter's original budget proposals also wire 
taken into consideration. Subsequently, the new funding targets 
were sent to the Office of Management and Budget. We s^nfquit^ 
a lengthy period of time with the Attorney Gineral and Deputy 
Attorney ueneral going over their priorities and looking at the 
targets which were established. """."iS at me 

.J!^^f^^ •?[ ^'^^ '^^■'^^ .^^'■^ identified for reductions we 
agreed with. Many areas we did not. 

The Attorney General then met with Mr. Stockman, and they 

ff?l. -f"^"^- T^!'"^ "° question in the mind of the 

Attorney General or anybody else in a leadership position in the 

Sp^fjl^nT-.^ l^^^ ^^'^ « but a fair budget, and 

^rkl addresses the priority concerns of the Attornly Gen- 

S-nator Specter. What percentage is the reduction? 
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Mr. RooNEY. About 10 percent. 

Mr. Morris. In terms of dollars or people? 

Mr. RooNEY. Five percent in terms of people and in terms of 
dollars 10 percent. 
Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Senator Specter. As you iiave outlined in your testimony, you 
have stated that this is a program which has worked. 
Mr. Morris. That is correct. 

Senator Specter. There has been a stated goal by President 
Reagan and Mr. Stockman to eliminate the programs which do not 
work. » 

In light of the tremendous problems which are faced in the 
juvenile field and the fact that the program has worked, is it not a 
little anomalous that this is a program which is being cut? , 

Mr. Morris. This is a program, where State and local responsibil- 
ity is clear. The President and the Attorney General, believe that 
those Federal programs which could be better administer^ within 
the discretion of State and local officials should be turn^ over to 
them. 

What we have done is to grant, authority within the S6-pius- 
Dillion block grant in the Health and Human Services block grant 
proposal, permitting those funds to be used to carry forward these 
programs. Therefore, as I outlined at the. beginning of my state- 
ment, we are not in a disagreement with the goals; it is a disagree- 
ment, I imagine, as how one is to achieve those goals. 

Senator Specti'ji. Mr. Morris, how realistic is it that the block 
grants will be able to accommodate this program? As a subpart to 
that, how many items are being eliminated or reduced and being 
moved into the area where there will be competition with Health 
and Human Services for the block grant awards? 

Mr. Morris. I think there are 12 or 13 different programs which 
are being folded into that block grant. 

Senator Specter. What has been the total funding of those 12 or 
13 programs? 

Mr Morris. There is an overall reduction of tibout 25 percent if 
you add up the Carter administration budget proposal, that is, v/e 
are asking for a 25-percent reduction in the total for those pro- 
grams. 

Senator Specter. What does that amount to in terms of dollars? 
y, Mr. Morris. Approximately $6 billion. 

Senator Specter. What are the 12 or 13 competing items for 
those funds? 

Mr Lauer. a number of them were title 20 programs, including 
child abuse programs. All of them >Vere HHS programs to provide 
social services. 

Senator Specter. I «it on the Health and Human Services Sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Committee and have been present 
at hearings where long lines^of people have come forward to testify 
about the needs of those programs which are being pushed into the 
block grant category. In about 10 minutes I will miss a session 
whej^e Secretary Schweiker will be testifying before that subcom- 
mitfee. 

My concern is that there will be enormous competition for the 
funds from Health and Human Services, and a program which was 
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not even in Health and Human Serviceb last year but ))^|^een 
moved out of the Justice Department will find it extraor^arily 
difficult, if not impossible, tu receive any attention througF the 
block grant qpncept. . 

^^r Morris. That is a judgment which local officials w^l be 
for;.cd to make. There is no question about that. They will he i^a 
t>ot.ition of mdkmg difficult tradeoffs between desirable goals, jus 
Ai> we in the Federal Government are being faced with the same 
issue. 

With the nuoiher of effort^ we have achieved to date in avoiding 
the wofiiingling of javeniles and adult offenders, we think we will 
probably be able to continue those programs. 

Senator Specter. Your achievements are significant but they are 
far short. In your testimony you-T)ointed out that only 17 of the 
States were in full compliance with the requirement for segrega- 
tion of ndult and juvenile offenders. Is that correct? 

^Ir >MoRRis. That is correct. 

Senator Spectku. What makes you conclude that the States 
under thj block giant program will be anxious to carry that pro- 
gram forward? 

Mr. LaI/KR. Anuther 21 States have achieved substantial prog- 
reaK>. The National Criminal Justice Association has polled' the 
States irt an mformal way. Many of them feel they can maintain 
thi wCatas quo, at least related to the improvements they have so 
far achieved. 

As vou have said, they are not too optimistia that they can 
coaipece ver> well i*or additional funds in competition with the 
other so< lal services which would be in that block grant, and they 
are not too optimistic about aT>y further improvement 

Senator Specter. You are supportive of the concern many have 
eApresi>ed that with the elimination uf the program, with the Elimi- 
nation of the Federal funding of this program, th^t future improve- 
ment is*very likely to be nonexistent? 

Mr. Lauer. In most instances, the States have started discussing 
ju,»t where they *vill come out with their budget officers and with 
their Dcn-itments of Health and Human Services. 

A oMall number of the States do feel, though, that they have the 
.«,upf.orl of the Governor and that they do have legislation on the 
bo'jks which would enable them to compete. 

Senator Specter. Is the answer legislation or is the answer ade- 
quate funding to implement the legislation? 

Mr. Lauer. It is both. You need both of them in the States. 

Senator Specter. So the legislation alone is obviously not suffi- 
cient in and of itself^ ^ 

Mr Lauer. That is right. 

o^naior Specter. Mr. Morris, whe^n you testified*that this is an 
aiea of clear-cut State and local responsibility, is it not true that 
manv of the Justice Department activities are in areas which are 
clear-cut State and local responsibility? 

Mr. i\IORRJS.Tor example? I am not sUre I follow you. 

^.enator Spectep.. Drug enforcement, enforcement of criminal 
iaws which are ct concurrent jurisdiction of Federal and, State 
Governments. 
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Mr. Morris. There are many areas of joint responsibility; that is 
correct. How^^ver, I guess I would view drug enforcement somewhat 
differently. The major problem with ^rugs, of course, is that they 
are smuggled into this country. They clearl> move across Stalte 
lines. 

Senator Specter. So do juveniles. 

Mr. Morris, ^e are talking in this program largely about the 
institutionalization or deinstitutionalization of Juveniles, removing 
those status offenders from the criminal justice system where they 
do not belong. That seems to me to be more clearly a State and 
local responsibility. 

Senator Specter. I would suggest to you in the criminal law field 
that, with the exception of the crimes committed on Federal 
grounds— -post offices or military bases, or even there^that States 
have jurisdiction and it is a matter of local law enforcement as 
well, and that the pattern has evobed that the Federal Govern- 
ment comes in and takes a stand where you have strike forces— for 
example, in organized crime. All of that is really a matter of State 
and local law enforcement responsibility, enforcement of narcotics 
sales on the streets. 

Albeit in interstate matters crimes have a locus within some 
State, and that State has jurisdiction. Therefore, it seems to me 
that even where you have primary responsibility under the Federal 
system for State and local enforcement, it then becomes a matter 
of priorities as to which one the Federal Government wants to get 
into in terms of overall importance. 

I note for the record you are nodding your head in agreement. 

Mr. Morris. Yes. ^ 

Senator Specter. When you talk about the concept of block 
grants— and I think it is a very valuable concept and one \yhich 
ought to be implemented in a great many fields— the question 
which comes to my mind is .whether the application of the block 
grant concept does not arise when it is a matter of preferences and 
clioices as opposed to a clearly defined national objective Once you 
have defined "national objective,*' then the program ,^es into 
what we call a categorical area, where the Federal Government 
lias made a decision that this is an objective which ought to be 
attained everywhere as opposed to what may be desirable as a 
discretionary matter for local decision. 

The question I have for you is this: In light of the long history of 
the 1974 legislation and the tremendous support it has had in the 
Congress, as well as the acknowledgment by the Justice Depart- 
ment that it has been a good program— words which came from the 
lips of Attorney General William French Smith in this room last 
week— is this not really a classical case of a matter for categorical 
decision by the Federal Government to see that it is carried out 
" without leaving it to the discretion of State and local governments'^ 

Mr. Morris. That is the ultimate question. We believe this pro- 
gram s history has been one of addressing a goal, which we do not 
disagree with, and we do not disagree that it was an appropriate 
Federal goal. We think substantial progress has been made toward 
that goal, and during a period of tough decisions this one just 
simply fell below the line in terms of what' we thought we could 
continue in the Justice Deoartment. 
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Yesterday, before Chainnan Perkins' committee, they c6ntinued 
to talk abo\it what a small program the juvenile justice and delin- 
quency program is. Of course, in the attitude of that particular 
committee it is a small program. The whole Justice Department 
budget gets lost in the rounding before that committee. 

However, as we took a look at our own priorities, a reduction inc* 
. the Justice Departments budget of some $135 million, if taken 
from any other source in the Department, would convert in'o 3,000 
law enforcement officers and prosecutors. To meet the President s 
overall targets we would have had to take an additionar 3,000 
position reduction in direct staffing to absorb the $135 millioB 
reduction. ' ' ^ 

Senator Specter. What is the total Justice Department staff, Mr 
Morris? ^ 
Mr. Rodney. 52,656 is planned for 1982. 

Senator Specter. I agree with you that the comments about $100 
million not being very much, which we hearQ mentioned yesterday 
in the House committee, are natjwell designed to my ears, either 
In the budget process, when a number of us were tryihg to make 
some substitutions on the Chaffee amendment, which failed yester- 
day, to try to bring some additional funding to education and mass 
transit and low-cost fuel assistance, when we were putting down 
the figures, and a figure came to $92 million, the budget staff said. 
Let s round that off to' —actually one came to $98~-*Uet's round it 
off to $100 million." The ease of rounding up $2 milliori I found 
fascinating. - 

Therefore^ I do agree with you, that $100 million is a very, 
substantial sum, a very substantial sum to the Justice Department 
out 01 the $2.3 billion budget and a very, very substantial sum^ to 
the juvenile program which had a,$100 million budget. 

You talked about the problems of alcoholism, school violence and 
violent crime, those you enumerated in the course of your ooenine 
testimony. ^ r o 

I would like your evaluation as to the status of those problems in 
this country at the present time as they relate to juveniles, starting 
with the problem of alcoholism. ^ 

Mr Morris. Let me defer to the program director, Mr. Lauei;. 

Mr Lauer. Mr. Chairman, in terms of our statistics keeping we 
have not in the past focused on the difference between serious and 
violent crime or alcohol and drug involvement in violent, crimes. 
We do know that 20 percent of violent crinie— murder, rape, aggra- 
vated assault and robbery— is committed by juveniles. 

The funding status of the program reflects that approximately 15 
percent of the resources per year go directly into programs which 
would relate to senous and violent offenders. That would include 
the categorical research programs as well as the programs of the 
States. 

There are a lot of other programs of. a categorical nature wliich 
are administered by the office. For e^c^mple," technical assistance. 
We could provide the committee an estimate of all the technical 
assistance activities which have supported serious or violent offend- 
er programs in the States. 

Senator Specter. I lost the train of thought. Do you know what 
the status is as to alcoholism among juveniles? 



f "f^J am trying to make the point that the programs 

funded go to the system. We do not maintain statistips in terms of 
funding as it relates to an alcohol abuse program or drug abuse 
program. Studies will be available in about 3 months dealing with 
these issues. , 

Senator Specter So you are not in a pqfeition to say what the 
status IS of alcoholism and drug abuse, and the seriousness of the 
problem, at whatever level it may exist in this country today, was 
•not a factor considered in the budget reduction? 

Mr. -Lauer. That is true. It was not considered in the budeet 
reduction. ■ ^ 

Senator Specter. How about the problem of school viplence*^ 
Mr Lauer Likewise, the budget process did not address the 
specitic pomtdihat the program was addressing at this time 

Senator Specter. How can you make an evaluation to cut the 
program if you do not know, what the status is of the principal 
problems to which the program is addressed? 
. ^^'■i.Lauer. The m^jor thrust of the legislation was separation, 
deinstitutionalization., and later jail removal. We do know the 
^tatus of those thrusts. The violent: and, serious offender thrust of 

• the ptogram is something that has not been gone into in any great 
detail As Mentioned earlier it constitutes approximatley 15 per- 

: cent of the to^al annual resources. - ■ ■' »- 

iSenator Specter. Fifteen percent" of what? 
Mr. Lauer. Of the overall budget of the agency. 
Mr. Morris. It js im|)ortant to note that we did not view the 
movement of this program, into the block grant as inconsistent with 

• the Attorney General s concern about the problem of violent crime 
m this country. 

This program's contral focus was on the problem' of juveriiles 
ending up m the criminal justice system where they have no busi- 
ness. Only about 15 percent of this program, either through discre- 
tionary funds from JJDP or as expended by the States, goes to the 
problem of delinquency prevention. Therefore, J think it is impor- 
tant to note that as we begin "looking at what the role of the 
Federal Goyernmpt is in dealing with violent crime, that we do 

• not view this action as inconsistent with that role. 

. Jii . ^. footnote. Obviously we are aware that putting 
children in tne criminal justice .system wli.o don't belong there may 
m fact have an indirect impact on reducing juvenile crimes 
^ ^ Senator Specter. Ser\ator Metzenbaum has joined us and has 
other commitments. He t;ar>not stay long. . - 

Senator Metzenbaum, have you questions at this time? . 
Senator Metzenbaum. Mr. Chairman, first of all, let me say that 
I appreciate your setting up this hearing at this date to examine 
the administration s propo^l to eliminate the Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Ddmquency Prfevention. The cut back, of all the cuts 
m tne Justice Department, amounts to better than half 
/ r 1 t'"^? • ^ ^ that is being pennywise and pound 

- toolish. 1 thmk that long rangewise the Nation will suffer tremen- 
dously as a consequence. 

We may save something in balancing the budget— each of us 
wants to balance the budget and wants to support the President in 
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that respect— biif to me it is the manner in which the administra- 
tion iias attempted to get us there. 

In this program you cut back the Off.ce of Juvenile Justice. I am 
afraid we will pay so much more in street crime, and problems in 
the future with respect to >oung people. Putting young people in 
with, hardened criminals will certainly be coumerprod'uctive. It is 
bomewhat similar to another program where th^' administration is 
cutting back on day care centers and forcing njore ^yomen to go on 
welfare as a consequence. These are the kinds of programs which I 
reall> do not believe were mandated on the part of the American 
people in November of last year. 

.1 think what people war^t to do is to eliminate waste and exces- 
sive Government spending, b.ut I do not believe the> want to take it 
out on young people. Indirectly when taking it out on young people 
I feel they will be taking it out on all of society. To me that is so 
harmful'. 

M> own feeling is thaL-this program should not have been sin- 
gled tbut. It IS a program wlhich has^worked. Sending it back and 
saying the States will dp it/is unrealistic. It«will not be done in the 
same a^anner. . ' * " 

Althf^^gh I cannot stay, Mr. Chairraan,T would like to put an 
opening^b^tepient into the record after yours, ai^I would like to 
work wiltli"ypu to save all oi at least part of this pr^ram. I think it 
is important to.this^Nation's future. I thank you for your leader- 
ship. 5 

Senator, Specter. Thank you ver]^ much, Senator Metz^nbaum. 
Your'statemerKt will, of course, be included in the record. 

Just a coUple more questions, Mr. Morris. You say the pri.^icipal 
thrust of the program has not been directed at those three items 
which I had asked you about based on >our introductory state- 
ment—alcoholism, school violence, and violent crime— but that the 
objectives of the program were other objectives. 

Would you recapitulate what those other objectives were? 

Mr. Morris. The objectives were to take children^ juveniles who 
are status offenders— truants and the like, runaways— and not 
have them end up, because of the absence of other facilities or 
other alternatives, in jails, detention centers, prisons 

In addition, the objective was for those children who in fact had 
committed a crime not to end up, because of the absence of alterna- 
tives, in prisons with'hardened criminals. 

Senator Specter. How would you evaluate the success of those 
objectives? 

Mr. Morris. Sij^teen States report full compliance with the re- 
quirement that juveniles be separated from adults. IVenty-five 
additional States report progress toward that goal. Forty-one 
States, then, have made what we consider substantial prdgress. 

In the other area, deinstitutionalization, 41 States have achieved 
a To or better percent reduction in the ndmber of status 9ffend'ers 
and nonoffenders held in detention or correctional facilities. There- 
fore, in terms of thg^e program goals, we have made very real 
progress. , * 

I think the Congress, in enacting che legislation, and the people 
who worked on it are to be commended. 
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Senator Specter. Are you able to give any mot^e specification as 
to how much progress the 25 States have made? 
Mr. Lauer. We can provide that /or the record, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Specter. We v(^uld like to have that. 
Mr. Lauer. On a State-by-State basis. 

^Senator Specter.' Whar has happened to the balance of the 9 
States unaccounted for in the 16 or 25?^ 

Mr. Lauer. Some of th^'^^tates did not st^rt participating in 
1975. They started in later vears. Regarding institutionalization, 
the statute provided a 5-ye^r jj^riod fb^ compliance from the begin- 
ning of their participation. Th(^^e Stat^ have not yet reached- the 
point when they must be in sopstantial^ compliance. Four or five 
States or territories have not pariicipaled ^t all. 

Senator Specter.* As to the statistics, I b,elieve you testified th^re 
Was a 75-percent improvement in ''category 2 as to those .who com- 
mitted crimes and are incarcerated. What dpes that mean, Mr. 
Morris"^ How many juveniles adjudicated are in facilities " with 
adults and how many are not? * 

Mr. Morris. That m^ns 75 percent are not. 

Senator Specter. Your statistic was a 75-percent improvement, I 
thought you said. ^ 
« Mr. Lauer. On deinstitutionalization. ' \ 

Senator Specter. Improvement from what? \ 

Mr. Lauer. The deinstitutionalized status offendera^and nonof- 
fenders figure was keyed ^to a base of approximately 250,000 which 
was set in 1975. V 

Senator Specter. Tv/o hundred fifty thousand what'? ' \ 

Mr^ Lauer Status offenders or nonoffenders, juveniles wha^were 
held in secure detention, and correctional facilities. * . 

Senator Specter. With adults? \ 

Mr. Lauer. No, secure juvenile detention facilities. 

Senator Specter. All right. 

Mr. Lauer. The States had to achieve a 75-percent reduction in - 
this 250,000 by December of last year. 

Senator Specter. You are talking about a 75-percent reduction of 
those held in detention? 

Ml*. Lauer^ Yes> 

Senator Specter. Not those held in detention with adults.^ 

Mv Lauer. No, that is a"^ separate clause. That would be the 

separation of those juveniles from adiilt. 
Senator Specter. If you are talking about reducing those held in 

detention, you are talking about not incarcerating, or reducing the 

crime rate. 

Mr. Lauer. You are talking about nonoffenders and status of- 
fenders who have been. taken out of secure detention. They are 
down to something like 47,000 now. 

Th^ separation requireaent is the requirement that States 
achieve 100 percent separation of all juveniles and adults. 

Senator Specter. How do you define a nonstatus offender? 

Mr, Lauer. We define the status offender, rather than defining 
the nonstatus offender 

Senator Specter. Either way. 
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Mr. LaUer [continuing!. As a >>erson who has committed an act 
which would not be a rnme^if it had been committed b> an adult, 
such as truancy, unman >JiLf^?.oil'ty 

^ Senator Specter. You a,^' saying that status offenders had been 
incarcerated? 

* Mr. Lauer. Yes. * 

S^ator Specter. The objc :tive wa*' to reduce the incarceration 
of status offenders? 
Mr. Lauer. That is right. 

Senator Specter. The objective wo&^o reduce it by 75 percent? 

Mr. Lauer. By 5 years and eventuaJly down to zero. 

Senator Specter. How many States complied with that require- 
ment? • ' * . 

Mr. Lauer. Forty-six States are at the "S-percent level or very 
n^ar 75 percent level. The diffei'ence — as you asked before, what 
happeitad'to the other nine— is that tl*e xigure does not include the 
States w|iich are not participating or v/hich started late. 

Senator Specter. The result is that the achievements have been 
very, substantial but there is still a ways to go? 

Mr. Lauer. That is correct. . . ' . 

Senator Specter. My final question for you, Mr. Morris, is this: 
In evaluating which^programs to cut. and given the success of this 
program, are there none which have achieved less.-^ 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Senator Specter. Why not cut them? A • 

Mr, Morris. Within^ the Justice Department we have not made 
this kind of progress toward reducing the drug problem. We have 
not made progress in dealing with the illegal alien problem. We 
have achieved the principal go^ls of this statute. It does not seem 
to- the Attorney General lior to the President that there was the 
same level of neeji for a program which has made this kind of 
progress toward its goals. 

Senator Specter. The .others in your judgment are just more 
important to keep on even though thev have not achieved the sajne 
results?' V 

• Mr. Morris. That is correct. • , 

Senator. Specter. Is it realistic to ask you wher^ the pompstition 
finally evolved as between this program anr. the others? Is that in 
the privileged category? ^ 

Mr. Morris. The answer to the Hrst question is no, it would not 
be. " ^ ^ ^ ' • ^ * 

Senator Specter, If we had to make a tough choice almong the 
three bottom, progi'ams, can we have the benefit of your thinking 
as to which were the other candidates? 

Mr. Morris. As to^ which were the-other candidates? 

Senator Specter. Yes. 

Mr. >IORRis. I am obviously not }>re|Jared t^^ answer that. What 
we did was basically to look at the central missigns of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and those were anforcement of Federal laws artd 
the defense of Federal statutes in the couils. That is our central 
mission. In those^ areas we argued quite strongly within the admin- 
istration as to the ihiportance to the President of the Justice De- 
partment's programs. , , ^ ■ 

\ 
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Senator Specter. I can appreciate it might not be possible Si- 
perhaps appropriate for you to give us tho^ programs. Perhaps we 
might follow that up Igiter in consultation to get the benefit of your * . 
^ thinking- so we can make our own judgments. 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Senator Specter. Mr. Lauer, you are the Acting Director of 
OJJDP. 
Mr. Lauer. Yes. 

Senator Specter. How vigorous are you in support of the aboli- 
nion of this program? 
: Mr. Lauer*. You heard my testimony. 

Senator Specter. I still think it leaves room for at least that one 
more question. * 

Mr. Lauer. J look at the Department in position as>an attorney 
in the Department of Justice, and I do, take a Department of * 
Justice view as to. the administration and Department p^Ssitions. 
^ Yet I have mixed feelings because I have been involved, in a 
counsel hole, with the juvenile justice program since it was first 
started I do recognize some of the achievements theyTiave accom- 
plished and I recognize the commitment of the stafTand the compe- 
tence of the stafT. I also see a great deal of value in what the States 
have been doing. ^ 

I guess you can say I am a little too personally involved to take a 
completely dispassionate vi^w which reflects the Department s po- 
sition 100 percent. Yet, I see the merit in the Department's posi- 
tion. 

Senator Specter. Gentlemen, thank you very much for your >v ^ 
testimony I appreciate that iii your coming here you are defending 
,th€ Departments conclusion. We start with the Departments as- ' 
sertion from the Attorney General himself that it was a hard 
choice. It is a difficult matter and a difficult miatter to articulate. 
We appreciate that, and we appreciate your candor. 

Some of the members of the subcommittee could not be here 
because of conflicting assignments. There are tremtindous duties, 
which are present everys^'here. There are many conflicting subcom- . 
mittees, and the Senate is in session at the moment. Therefore, 
there may be supplemental questions addresSM t9^you by other" 
^ members of the committee. 

You will have an opportunity to review ^he record to authenti- 
cate its accuracy. We appreciate your coming. * ' ■ 
Mr. Morris. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Lauer. Thank youJAr. Chairman. . . 

[The prepared statgmenrbf Mr. Morris and additional material 
submitted by Mr. Mdtris andrMr. Lauer follow:] 

Prkpared State.ment by Stanu:y E. Morris 

Mr Chairman and member? of the Committee, the Department of'^Justice com- 
mends your genuine concern over the needs to improve juvenile justice. The Depart- 
ments proposal to cev^e funding for the Juvenile tJustice arid Delmquency Preven- 
tion Program for fiscal year 1982 does not reflect dibavowal of the goals of the 
• program The proposal simply testifies to the hard choices that the federal govern- 
ment must make in a time of financial stringency when reductions in a multitude of 
programs are demanded. t 
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THt' STATUTORY GOALS * 

The Juvetiilu Jubtice program con^munLXKl in 1974 vvith ihu pa^5>*ige of the Juve 
mle Justice and Dehnquenc> Pre\ention Act ^t<Uei>,N^ure mviled to participate in 
the program upon two conditions altering State law or pohc> to achie\c the 
deinstitutionahzation of bUftub offender^ and n^jn-offe^derb from secure detention 
and correctional facilities, and undertaking a commitment -to separate juvenilc& 
from adults in correctional institutions. 

The Title II program of the JJDP Act hiis been funded and operated ^vith^n the 
Department ♦of Justice i>ince It wab reauthorized for a four >ear period in 

December 1980, and reiterated the shared Fcnleral. atate and local responsibility for 
preventing del>nquenc> and assiating in providing alternatives tc tlie ^traditional 
systems for processing youthful wrongdoer^. The treatment of juveniles directly 
affects several components of tim law enforcement and criminal lustice aystcMn. In 
addition to discoura^ng the unnecessitry institutionalization and Incarceration of 
juveniles, the JJDP Act empowers the Department of Justice, to address syme 
aspects of drug and alcohol qbuse. sohool violence* and vandalism, and chronic, 
repeat juvenile offenders. 

* * • \ 

KECKNT BUDGCT HISTORY 

Since fiscal year 1975, Congress hiis appropriatcHl annually :?1UU million for Title 
II of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act. In January 1981, the 
previous Administration retjUestcHl an increaae for fiscal ^ ear lOfiJ to S13o million, 
which Would partially offst-t the loss approximately ^30 60 million m juvenile 
delinquency relatcKl funding, formerly provided by ihc Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration In unticipation of phase-out. LEAA received no fiscal year 19M 
appropriations ApprO.\imat«ly Jp percent of LE.\A funda a ere channeltKi to juve* 
iiile delinquency programs. . 

* y ^ SIGNIKICANT AREAS OK l>ROGK>:SS ^ 

The siXyear life of the JJDP has witne^>sed ^ubstuntial impio«Lnients in state and 
local juvenile justice *>ysteins with the aid of Federal te*chnical and fmuncial re- . 
sources In addition to research, training und standard setting activities, severul 
Spt\.»al Emphtusis programs were specifically mandate<i by Federal edicts, including 
Restitution and Project New Ptide, to offer models foi {>ossible replication. The*se 
programs ha%e proven fruitful in re*^Uving juvenile recidivism. The state»s can be 
expected to build on these examples. , 

A mapr impediment to improved inana^eni*;nt of the juvetule ^ourt system has 
been misguided *i^sessment and dia^n/sition of lounlless atuiua .^nenders ^runaways, 
truants, and childrtr in nevd of supervision, who have not j.om nutted an adult 
wfimt afivi noil -offenders idejjendtnt and neglected children>. A primary mandate of 
the JJDP Act Was 1*4 ^cultivate inexpensive community biised programs to which 
these youths could be referred iit heu of institutional placements state's h/ive taken 
not*tblc atride»s toward comniuniL^ b»ij>ed referrals, thua diminishing ihe in.tial justi- 
fjcation for direct fnancial Federal involvemeiiL in juveiale justice The Act has 
evoked the followinjj progresis toward its goals. 

Fifty -one stales and territories now participate in the JJDP Act Forniula Grants 
Program All thost participatinf, have istabU^hed syj^tems for morf5ioring jails, lock- 
u^N and facilities which are usea tc detain or imarcerate luveiiiles. 

Sevtntten »t»t'os report fuii compliance with the requirement that juveniles be ' 
Siparatml from aJult^ convicted or awaiting trial, and 24 additional. states report* 
progre»ss toward this goal 

Fifty suites havt dtmonstrat^'d progre-sj> icrward detn.-^tAutionali/ation compliance^* 
with 4*> states dem^ ri>»fattiig substant..il or near substantial conijilianct percent 
redut^tion in the numin-r of status offenders .ind *ion offenders held m juvenile 
detention or correctional facilities* 

la vhe arelis relating to Juvenile Cod»* ReviSioiu- »»nd Training, proj^ress is reflc^tt- 
ed by thf following ^ 

Since 'LCT. at le.ist nine >tatt^ luive enactc»d major juveml*- code revisions 
AIa>iva. HaA^.i, lndi>ina. Iowa." Kentucky. Mau.c. Mississippi. North Carolina, and 
Washington ( Other estates, sUcK as South Carolina, have undertaken a major reorga- 
niiation effort to bring all ^hild-related sfatates into one coniprehiirifiVe code. 

Either through vodi r*rvi3icmc* oi bv other niean-^. more ^t<lt*^^ are requiring their 
luvenile v.oart /.v^nntl lo^eceiVc additional troimng JJDP re*s.mrce*s made av^ula- 
*Llo through ihe National hisiitute foi Juven.lt -Ju..cici and DeKi.qut ncy Pre^^ntion 
h«ivi- help».»d providi i^vs.r .jOf jadgt.*s» prosecuiors a>.d d^^fenst attorney a vvitn irain- 
ing in dcriencing ultcrnativvs. special legal issues ar\«l admrustrative procedures. 



THE nSCAL YEAR 198.2 BUDGET 

In March of this year, the President submitted to Congress a revised budget 
request for the Federal government for fiscal year 1982 The reduction Tftr the 
Department of Justice substantially decreased the funding requested by the prior 
Administration. A total of $231 million and 2.114 positions were eliminated 
. The revised Department budget proposed the phasenjut of the Juvenile Justice 
Program for severdl reasons: ^ , . -i. . 

In a time of government austerity, the Department of Justice must contribute to 
the Presidents overall cconamic program The .DcpartroentV primary obligations 
are to enforie federal law and to defend federtil statutes While recognizing the 
goals of the juvenile justice program, the Department concluded that federal fund 
ing.could not be justified. * * j , , * 

The federal governments six :year endeavpr.to encourage stale and local covcm 
ments to improve the qualitv of juvenile lustice has achieved clear results We havt? 
'sp^nt over -.a half a billion dfollars ovei the past five years to meet the goals, of the 
Art,\and have been rewarded b\ substantial progress in ^ost states toward meeting 
the primary goals of the Act In additioTi. imppved wcrt« of dealing with juvenile 
justicS offenders have been identified. Wc beliew that the impressive strides made 
recently by states and localities to upgrade their juvenile jastice systems demon 
stratii a capacity and commitment^to continue this improvement despite <he ab^ 
senc^^f federal fUnds. ^ T 

Noting varied* social service needs in the several states and varied progress 
towards addressing the. problems of juvenile justice, the Prei Jent determined that 
this program was a candidate for inclusion* jn the HHS block grant It is the 
Administrations firm belief that governors, and mayors should be given the fiexibil 
ity to use federal funds m those areas where the greatest impact on local problems 
can be achieved. A $100 million' categorical and formuk grant pro-am; with its 
administrative overhead, simply doos not meet the Administrations test for an 
essential federal program in a period of fiscal austerity Addrt^ing the problems of 
juvenile justice is primarily a state and local responsibility Therefoce/ it is our 
intention to include tfiis-program ii\ the HHS block grant. 

. Let me elaborate on the block grant proposal This Administration is committed 
.to consolidating many of the Federal grant programs to the states in order to • 
eliminate unnecessary restrictions on those programs and to increase fioxibility by) 
the administenng jurisdictions. Proposals to accomplish this are now in varying 
states of development Because a draft bill incorporating juvenile justice is atill 
. under development. I cannot address the specifics of such a proposal at this time I 
•would, however, like to. mention some general considerations Important to our 
formulation of this pt^oposal. 

^The program which is being developed would substitute a block grant with a 
minim m ^of requirements^ for a numW of existing federal financial assistance 
' programs. The proposed grant program would enaole states to make better use of 
both the Federal funds md of the state and local government funds available for 
the purposes of the legislation. It would remove unnecessary, restrictive, and dupli 
cative federal requirements and conditions on the use of funds States, would be 
given broad latitude to give priority to those needs identified by each particular 
s|ate. * , „ - , .* 

The multiH*/city and .categorical nature of present Fedenil programs results in 
numerous problems. By removing requirements and earmarks giving p»iority to 
specific areas and population groups, the ability of statij and local governments to 
concentrate resources on meeting needs they deterrpine I*, be most serious will be 
enhanced. By eliminating excessive administratae and reporting requirements, os 
well as unnecessary standards, more efficient administration will be en :ou raged, 
thui freeing resources for th^e provison of services. ^ 

• VIOLBNl' CKIME TASK FORCE 

I mentioned earlier the Department s concern w^th violent crime As you know. 
Mr. Chairman, the Attorney General recently announced the formation of a task 
force n violent crime, composed of individuals with distinguished backgrounds in 
criminal justice. This new advisory body was created because of the convictions of 
this Administration that the problem of violent cnme, although primarily falling 
within the jurisdiction of state and local law enforcement agencies, has now reache<i 
^uch an alarming level that leadership on the part of the Federal government is 
both desirable and necessary. * u - u u 

The new task force will be considering and recommending wa>a in which the 
* Department of Justice can appropnatel> exercise leadership and provide assistance 
in this area of critical importance Uj the American people. Of course, no ^xamina 
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tion of violent crime Vould be complete without* consideration of the role of juve- 
niles in the crime problerf*- The Offie^ of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion has prepared a background paper for the use of the Task Force to discuss both 
juvenile and adult violent crime I have trought a copy with me for the information 
of the subcommittee. . » . 

In sum.-Mr Ch:\irman. the Attornev General is cnmmitted to working^towards 
the prderlv phase out of the Juvenile Justice program and entrustmg' to states and 
localities tbe authority to identify and fund social service programs they perreive as 
urgent , 
i would be happy to try to answer any questions you may have. 

[The following material wa;s subsequently submitted for the 
recorf:] ^ • ; . 

» • ^ . . 

Preuminary Discussion Pa!»er on'Sbrious»and Violent Juvenile Crime * 

* . *■ 

r INTRODUCTION 

^ This gapor represcntsan anabbib' of violent juyenile cnme nsit relates to violent 
, adult crimmality and The Juvenile Justice and Dehnquency Prevcmtion Act pro- 
CTam It also examines the various forms in which Violent juvenile cnme is mani- 
fested public views and concerns, and appfoachcs which might be taken to deal 
with this problem. 

. ' ^ • DpnNmor^s ' . * 

• For the purp^ of this paper Violent criW' is defined as including murder, 
forcible rape. robbor>, and aggravated assault This definition is consistent with that 
' HI^To^^ ^ Federal Bureau of Investigation (F,ai > m its Uniform Cr»me Reports 
(UCRs) * 

•'Juvenile'* is defined as including youths under Ihe age of 18. 

. RIOATIVE CONTRIBLTION OF JCVENILES JO THE TOTAL VOLl>ME OF VIOLENT CRIMR IN 
.* THE UNrTED STATES 

Thfrt* are two sources of Nationwide data which address the above issue police 
arresis r*>oorted in the F.B.I.*s UCRs and victimization studies. 

ARRESTS 

In 1979 juv#>ail^ accounted for 20 1 percent of all arrests for violent cri.ties. With 
respect to particular offenses, juvenile arrests represented 9.3 percent of all arrests 
for murder 15,9 percent of all arrests for rape. 31.5 percent of all arrests for 
robbery; and lo.5 percent of ali arrests for ayjgravated a«sult.^ 

In contrfist. during 19''9. persons aged 18-20 accounted for 17.8 peFtent of all 
vjolent crime ari^asts. and persons aged 21 and above. 62.1 percent of all such 
arrests .-4though arson is not considered to be a violent offense in the UCRs. riany 
experts do view it^-such- particular!) when hves are endangered.. In 1979 juve- 
niles accounted (f<h49 p^rcc:it of all arrests for arson. 

When arson is included in the violent crime category, it appears that persons 
under Vi are arrested for about one-fourth of all violent crimes in tlfe US The 
above data clearly illustrate the disproportionate involvement of juveniles in violent 
crim:nalitv, expecially when one considers that in 1979, youths aged 10-17 reore- 
sented ^S.S percent of the total H.S: population. 

victi.mi3:ations 

Since 197*} the f now ^ Bureau of Justice Statistics has sponsored National victim-- 
ization surveys of individuals ^aged 12 and above) and commercial businesses. The 
survey focuses on illegal behaviors in which victims come face-to-face with offenders 
^rape personal and commercial robbery, assault, and personal larceny). The Office 
of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention lOJJDP) has sponsored special 
analyse of these data i** which, for comparative purposes, the criminal involvement 
of juvenile flffenders ^urwjer 18 years of age) compared with those of youthful 
offenders n« to 2ft years oTdi and adult oH'enders :i\ or older*. These analyses by Dr 

• References will be provided u'^wn request 

» Arrest data may ov?restiffjte the fiumber of crime mcidenta among juveniles since they 
'^nd to commit c--,^e& in group* Conjequently. several juveniles are sometimeg arrested for a 
single ofTeniie On the other hand, arrest data generally underestimatf the volume of criminal 
bebavior sine* victimization surveys have ahown that a siipiificant proportion of -iurh behavior 
IS not reported to police * • 
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Michael Hindelang and his colleagues have revealed the following with respect to^ 
the relative involvement of juveniles p the above offenses— as perceived by those 
* victimized: 

(1) During the period 1973-1977, juvenile offenders accounted for 23 percent of all 
victimizations (for the above face-to-face offe^ises). 

(2) During the period 1973-1977, juveniles a^unted for an average of 8.2 percent 
of all rapes; 24.2 percent of all robberies; 17.8 percent of all aggravated assaults; and 
30.4 percent of all persojial larcenies. 

(3) During the period, J973-1977. juveniles had a higher estimated rate of offend- 
ing in total personal crimes (per 100,000 persons in each population sul^roup) than 
adults. The respective rates in 1977 were 4,852 for juveniles and 2,582 for adults. 
Youthful offenders (aged 18-20) ^had the highest rate in 1977: 8,il6 per 1-00,000 
population. 

Another important fmding from this study was that juveniles, youthful offenders, 
and adults tend primarily to victimize others in their own age group.' For example, 
the elderly are more than twice as likely to be vicitmized by adults as by juveniles. 

An early "study of contemporary juvenile victimization (that is, of juveniles who 
commit offenses against each other) was conducted in Philadelphia in 1971-1972. 
Over 500 black and 500 white juvenile males were interviewed in 1971 and again in^ 
1972; white males were only interviewed in 1972. 

The percentage of black juveniles who reported in 1971 to have been the victims 
of the most violent crimes were: robbery (38 percent) and assault (16 percent); and 
in 1972: robbery (30 percent) and assault (18 percent). 

The percentages of white juveniles who reported in 1972 to have been the victims 
of the above offenses were: robBery (25 percent) and assault (23 percent). 



As was noted above, UCR arrest data indicate that the violent offense for which 
juveniles are arrested most frequently is roblfery. In 1979, juvenile arrests repre- 
sented nearly one-third (31.5 percent) of all robbery arrests. Tl|at percentage consist- 
ed of 41,157 juvenile robbery arrests in 1979. 

Analyses of victimization data also indicated^ that juveniles were perceived J>y 
victims to be the offender in a larger percentage of robberies (24.2 percent) than any 
other of the "violent" offenses (which exclude personal larcenies: 30.4 percent). ^ 



A National assessment of youth gangs during the 1970*8 conducted by Dr. Walter 
B, Miller and sponsored by OJJDP, revealed youth gangs to be quite prevalent and 
to represent a growing and increasingly serious threat to public safety. Youth gang^ 
problems were reported by five (5) of the six (6) "larger:!" cities (population 6ni 
million or more), 17 of the 36 metropolitan areas (population one million or more), 
and 40 of the Nation's 150 "large" cities (population 100,000 or more). The West ha^ 
replaced the Northeast as the region with the greatest number of "large" gang 
problem cities: over one-half of the U.S. total fifty percent of the Nation's "large 
gang problem cities were found in (California alone, which contains 13 percent of the 
"large" U.S. cities. CSties and towns with gang proWems were located in 11 of 
([^lifornia's 17 metropolitan areas. * ^^^^^5^^ 

Gangs are disproportionately concentrated in the largesTdiies. About one='half of 
the Nation's gangs, and two-thirds of all gang mem&rs, afe located in the ten 
greatest gang problem cities (New York, (Thicago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, De- 
troit, San Diego, San Antonio, Phoenix, San Francisco, and Boston). Nevertheless, 
about one-K^lf of the Nation's gangs, and about one-third of its gang members are 
found in cities with a population of 500,000 or less. Thus the 1970's witnessed a 
greater probability of finding gangs in cities of smaller sizt than has traditionally 
been the case. * 

There are about 2,200 -gangs with 96,000 members located in approximately 300 
U.S. cities and towns. 



'These victimization surveys umlerestynate the extent to which juveniles ♦are the offend- 
ers sipce the surveys cover a Nationally representative sample of adults but not juveniles- 
given the finding that juveniles tend to commit. offenses primarily against each other. 

*Dr Miller haa identified five features of gangs which distinguish them from other typc^ of 
groups being formally organized, having identifiable chain-of<:ommand lep^erahtp, claiming a 
turf, associating continuously, and be.ng organized for the specific purpose of engaging tn illegal 
activity. 
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CASG-RBLATED CRIME 

S>i»U:nriati^ aoi^viiable data pertaining tv thiS labue are rare The following are 
the be&t calimates that van be mad«* Th^> are b«ised on data Dr Miller obtain^ un 
about 60 of the Country's 300 gang problesn cities 

In the mid 1970's, arrests for violent crimes of males under lb in all U.S. titles 
comprised 10 percent of all arrests of persons of all ages. In the three tJ* largest 
cities 'I Nev\ Ybrk. Chicago, and Lxjs Angeles/, the equivalent figure was 15 percent. 
However, m 1974. percent ^/f gang member arrests were for violent crimes in 
those three cities Although the number of gang members in N.Y.. Chicago, and L.A. 
dunng the mid I970'b was equal to about 6 percent of the number of males aged 10- 
1^. arrests* of gang members tn those cities represented about 11 percent of juvenile 
^ arrests for all offenses, and 42 percent of juvenile arrests for violent offenses. 

The greater tendehcv of gang members than other >outh to engage in violent 
fi>rms of cnme is illustrated in New York Cit> data. A comparison of arrests among 
N Y gang members with those of non^ang }^uth m that cit> showed that gang 
^ members were arrested m Signif2cantl> highel proportions for robber>. rape, as- 
^ aaalt, and weapons • lolations Robber> rankedyirst as a basis for arrest of gang 

members, with 30 percent of their arrests for this offense, compared to 7 percent for 
non-gang youth. 

Killings pla> a major role in the Lnrnmal activities of juvenile gang members. In 
60 of the Nation 3 JOO gong problem cities alone. approximatel> 3.400 gang- related 
homiCider: a ere recufvirtJ dunng the period 1967-1980. During 1979. gang killings 
accounted for 58 percent of arrests of juveniles for homicide. 

LAW-VIOLATING YOUTH GROIJPS 

T^ese griyupb Aht^h mdude gangs are responsible for an enormous amount of 
crime The> are particularly aUive in offenses suLh as larceny, burglary, robbery, 
assault, drug and aLohoI violations, disorderly conduct, vandalism and arson. Ap- 
proximately 47 percent of all ' serious" crimes ^Part I of the F.B.I, index cnmes, 
which .ndudes aer ^us property offenses by individuals and groups of all ages, and 
about 71 percent of all &enous crimes by vouths. are the product of law<vio!ating 
youth groups 

The special analyses of victimi^tion data discussed earlier> also illustrate the 
extent to whivh juvenilt violence is a group phenomenon. The percentage of person- 
al victimisations in which three or more offendt-rs were perceived by victims to be 
involved A ere examined Fur the more violent Lnmes tht perventages were, robbery 
Tl percent . rape 2Z percent;, and aggravated assault &t percent It was found 
that the likelihood of invuKement of three »3i or more offenders in a particular 
» offense decre<isd w.th a^^e For example, in the case of robbery, the percentages were 

34 for juveniles. 30 for youthful offenders, and 22 for adults 

It is clear from these data that juvenile violent cnme is to a considerable extent a 
group phenomenon, and that gangs account for a large proportion of such crimes 
which are committed m a group context 



scnooi. r«>iME 




In I'.r6-I977. the *N'at nal Institute of Education) surveyed a Nationaliv repre- 
senUtUvc aampit ^f uvtr 4.l>00 public elementary andtecondar> schools with respect 
to the incidence af disruptive, criminal and vtolent/activities The following were 
among the findm^'s ^ 

I The risk of ..alence tu teenage >oungbters iS greater in school than elsewhere. 
A remarkable 6> percent ^f the robberies and oO percent of the assaults on youths 
aged 12-15 occur at school 

Around 6.700 schools are seriously affected by crime 

J An estimated Ji^J.lW students are attacked at school in a typical ^»ne-month 
pt»riod !42 percent of which .nvolved some injury) 

t An estimated IlJ.OfO students ha^e something t<iken from them by force, 
weapons, or threats in t typical month 

' An c-sti mated '>.-^H) teachers are physically attacked at school in a month's 
time 

These data dearly ?>how that wiulent juvenile crime ih to a large degree a school 
context as well as a street problem 

I>r M.Il^r jlfine^ a !a* viuKitinii >»uth Kroup as «n asMKiation of thret* or mori' youths 
wh*jw n»imbcr>» enKiU*- rt\orrenU> »n ilieK»il acti^aes *»th the coopenuion and/or morai 
i*upp»>rt .A the4r ktimtMniuns Su*.h >:ruup« include burxlory nn^iJ*. robbi'ry hands, larceny net- 
worlu ottortiun cluiuei^ druK-deaiiriK n*»t*ork», and assiiultivc cliques *^ 
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JUVENILE OFt-ENDERS 



The above analysis has focused pnman!> on"juveniIe offenses- We now turn lo an 
examination of juvenile offenders and their characteristics. 



Dr. ChiCrles P. Smith and his colleagues at the American Justice Institute have 
identified the characteristics of violent juvenile ofTenders, which are summarized 
below. Based on arrest data, the typical violent juvenile offenJ^r is likely to be a 
white male, aged 17. Composite profiles by offense follow. 

(1) The juvenile muix?wr.— Likely to be 16 or 17 years of age, almos^t exclusively 
male, and often likely to be white. However, blacks aVe arrested for a disproportion- 
ate amount of murder offenses although there are indications that blacks are 
becoming less disproportionately involved. 

(2) The juvenile rcpwr.— Generally same as murderer— 17 years old, male, predom- 
inantly white. Recent trends suggest an even greater likelihood that a juvenile 
arrested for this crime will be disproportionately black (1975-1977 trends). 

(3) The juvenile ro66er.— Similar to other violent profiles. 16 or 17 years old, male, 
and black. Important distinctions between the armed and unarmed events are not 
currently possible. Some information does suggest an increase of females in armed 
robbeo*- This is based upon insufficient evidence, however. 

K^) Aggravated assault— Pigaxn, similar to the three i3) violent index crimes, older 
juvenile age groups (16, 17), male, and predominantly white ibut disproportionately 
black). Here, however, UCR arrest data suggest that those arrested for tnis cnme in 
"the future will be disproportionately more likely to be white. 



Studies of juvende offender careers have added much to our understanding of the 
violent juvemle offender. It is commonly believed that juveniles process from less 
to more serious criminality. Offender career studies have shown that this is typical 
ly not the case. Such studies have also revealed that a very small proportion of 
juvenile ofienders account for ^ startling percentage of violent crimes, 

(1) Wolfgang and Sellin's study of 10,000 Philadelphia juveniles revealed tLut 
approximately 15 percent of the total sample was responsible for 80-85 percent of 
all serious crimes, chronic offenders io or more police contacts), who constituted 6 
percent of the sample, accounted for 51 percent of all offenses, 60 percent of all 
serious personal and property offenses, over two-thirds of all arrests for violent 
crimes, and 71 percent of all robberies. 

(2) Hamparian and her colleagues' study of over 1,000 juveniles bom from 1956 to 
I960 who have been arrested for at least one personal offense in Columbus, Ohio 
indicated that 10.6 percent of the total sample accounted for 37 percent of all 
violent offenses (armed robbery, forcible rape, murder, and aggravated assault) 

X3) In the Vera Institute of Justice study, in New York City of over 500 youth 
upon whom delinquency petitions had been filed in court, 6.1 percent committed two 
or more violent offenses. However, they committed 82.2 percent of all violent of 
fenses committed by the total sample. 

. (4) Shannon studied three t3) groups of juveniles born in Racine, Wisconsin in 
1942, 1949, and 1955 (total sample, over 4,000). Approximately 5 percent of each 
group was re^nsible for about 75 percent of ail felony offenses- About 8 percent to 
14 percent of each group was r^ponsible for all of their group's felonies. 

Although those studies clearly «how that a very small proportion of juvenile 
offenders account for the bulkjof violent youth crime, defining and isolating those 
chronic offenders is a formidable task. The commission of a violent offense is not 
necessarily followed by another one, rather, violent offenses among juveniles are 
almost randomly distributed in the total array of offenses. In the Columbus study, 
o^;<rr<me'half of those youths who committed a violent offense were never arrested 
again ror a violent offense. Most researchers in this area contend that the current 
prediction tcchnolog> »:> not sufficief*t to bast prevention or sentjjncing procedures 
on predictions about future criminal or violent behavior. 

« COSTS OP VlOl CNT JUVENILE CRIME 

The total cost of serious (Part I, UCR) crime (juvenile and adult) has been 
estimated by Dr. Charles P. Smith and his colleagues to be $35 billion in 1975 un 
1977 dollars). Sonous juvenile crime costs were found to amount to $10 billion, or 20 
percent of total serious crime costs. 



VIOLENT JUVENILE OFFENDER CHARACTERISTICS 



THE CHRONIC JUVENILE OFFENDER 
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Juvenile yiotent cnme was estimated to cost just over $5 billion in 1975 (in 1977 
dollars) whicJ represents 50 percent of total serious juvenile crime costs The 
aggregate primary direct costs of violent juvenile crimes were estimated to be: 

Costs of violent juvenile crimes 

Robbery (without serious physical injury) $788 792 920 

Robbery (resulting in serious injury) 1 263 989*900 

Assault (without serious physical injury) l'347'049'200 

Assault (resulting in ':<>rious injury) '964'207'530 

Rape (without «!rious physical injury) 292'502!320 

Rape (resulting in serious injury) 128*925 900 

Homicide: 30i,'235j40 

5,086,703,510 

TRENDS 

, 'The following is the basic question. Is violent juvenile crime increasing? or Does 
the public believe violent juvenile crime is increasing? 

It is unclear as to whether or not violent ju<renile crime is increasing o all at 
tlU?c^*^^ ^" arrest data, its volume appeared to have been increasing up to 

1975, afler which it seems to have leveled off. 

The RRI/s UCRs show that from 1970 to 1979, the number of juvenile arrests for 
violent crimes increased by 41.3 percent From 1975 to 1979, these arrests decreased 
by 10.5 percent Yet .from 1978 to 1979 the number af juvenile arrests for violent 
crimes incresed by 2 percent. 

Dr Charles P Smith has concluded that the rate of violent crimes by juveniles is 
probsbly mcreasmg. Iiis analyses indicate that the rate of arrests for violent crimes 
2 "".nST^^^ increased by 80.1 percent from 1967 to 1979 and by 5.4 percent 

from 1977 to 1979. 

It is clear, however, that the general public bolieves violent crime, overall, to be 
increasing. 

In its March 23, 19«1 issue. Time magazine featured a cover story of "The Curse 
of Violent Cnme' in which it reported that "a pervasive fear of robbery and 
mayhem threaten the way America lives." The article concluded that "there is 
something new about the uay that Americans are killing, r(Jbbing, raping and 
assaulting one another' , that violent crime is "rampant" in areas other than the 
inner^ty, and that che crimes are becoming more brutal, more irrational, more 
random— and therefore ail the more frightening." 

In a recent National survey conducted by the Washington Post and ABC News 
r^pondents were asked whethe.^ they felt Federal spending for "fighting crime" 
should be mcreased, decreased, or left at about the same level. A total of 74 1 
percent felt that it should be increased. Only 5.6 percent felt that it should be 
decreased; and 1<.9 percent felt that it should be left at about the same level. Most 
interesting, a large percentage felt that Federal spending to fight crime should be 
increased a great deal than in the case of any other response category. For 
example while 47 b percent of the respondents' felt that Federal spending to fight 
cnme should be incrxjased a great deal, 38.5 percent felt that military spending 
should be increased a great deal. 

Newsweek stoonsored a National survey between January 16 and 23, 1981 ^hich 
focused on wofent crime. The results were published in its March 23, 1981 issue 
which featured a cover story entitled "The Epidemic of Violent Crime." The survey 
revealed that 58 percent of Americans believe there is more crime in their neighbor- 
hood that just a year ago. When asked: "Do you think criminals today are more 
violent than they were five years ago?", 75 percent responded "yes". Respondents 
were also asked: Is there any area within a mile of your home where you would be 
afraid to walk at night? , to which 53 percent responded "yes" and 46 percent, "no". 
The extent to which Americans have made changes in their lifestyle because of fear 
of cnme was illustrated in reponses to the question. "Which of these precautions 
^^^•^ taken?" Respondents said, try not to go out alone at 
night (64 percent), never carry very much cash (79 percent), avoid certain areas 
even dunng the day (60 percent), avoid wearing expensive jewelry (64 percent), keep 
^ ?V u S^'^^^ weapon (31 percent), and keep a dog for protection (44 percent). 

Although surveys such as these typically do not ask respondents to make a 
distinction between fear of juveniles versus adults, it is extremely unlikely that the 
public makes such a distinction—particularly with respect to violent crime. 

Itecent news articles, editorials, and features indicate an increasing public con- 
cerf^about violent juvenile crime— particularly gang-related violence and so-called 
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"diddie crime" The New York Daily News recently characterized 7-lJ year olds 
whc commit felonies as "a new plass of criminals" and proclaimed. "It took a 9 > ear- 
old boy holding up a bank at gunpoint to call our attention— dramatically and 
shockingly— to the rise'in serious crimes committed by children/* 

While we do not have, evidence of such an increase in serious crimes by children 
under 13 years of age, the public concern is something wit.. vvhich we must reckon. 

There is also evidence that public fear of violent juvenile crime is considerable. 
The most dramatic evidence of such fear was illustrated in the Philadelphia study 
of victimization discussed earlier Therein the following percentages of youth stud- 
ied described 13 social settings as "dangerous" streets within a block of where they 
live (42 percent), streets more than a block away from where they live t66 i)ercent). 
parks (50 percent), playground (48 percent), recreational center (39 percent), trolly 
or buses (43 percent), subways .(65. percent), movie houses (49 percent), dances (48 
percent), streets to and from school (54 percent), school yards (44 percent), school 
hallways (34 percent), and school rooms 21 percent). Parents of the black youths 
studied evidenced fear levels considerable higher than those of their children. They 
were particularly^ frightened about the possibility of their children being injured or 
robbed either at school or in their immediate neighborhood. \ , 

What can we expect in the future with respect to the level of violent juvenile 
crime'' Most experts expected it to decrease beginning in the 1970's and to continue 
at a lower lev^l for some time thereafter— because of the fact that the "hahy boom" 
group would have passed through the crime-prone years of age. However, Professor 
Franklin Zimring and Dr Walter Miller, working independently, analyzed demo- 
graphic trends, which led them to predict that youth violance would not decrease 
substantially before the 1990's because of a higher birth rate within the most 
violent-prone, inner-city population. 

Two other recent developments must also be taken into account. First, the birth 
rate has been increasing The baby boom parents will soon have provided a substan- 
tial group of "at risk" juveniles Second, as Newsweek noted in its article referenced 
earlier, there has been a recent increase in stranger-to-stranger violence. <Historical- 
ly, the bulk of violence has been committed against family, friends, and acquaint- 
ances.) 

These recent developments may serve to increase fhe level of violent juvenile 
crime However, their eflects could well be offset by the recent migration from the 
inner-cities Or. can we expect the context of juvenile violence to shift from the 
cities to their suburbs? From 1978 to 1979, the UCRs indicate that arrests of 
juveniles for violent crimes increased 1.8 percent in cities, 4.5 percent m suburban 
yareas, and 5 4 percent in rural areas Whether or not a lasting trend is being set is 
Vincertain at this time. 



It is important to recognize that little can be done in the short-run to reduce 
violent juvenile crime— or adult either for that matter Much has been tried m the 
past two decades with little success Philosophical and theoretical differences as to 
how to go about the task of reducinj?/ preventing violent crime are clearly illustrat- 
V*^^ Burner Bazelon debate swift punishment vs. root causes. This paramount 
pohcy issue will not be resolved soon. \ 

The key questions are fl) What is the most appropriate Federal role** and (2) 
What are the policies that should be implemented? 



Because crime is basically a State and local problem, an appropriate Federal role 
in the violent crime arena is a research and development approach, development 
and rigorous testing of innovative strategies (android ones previously executed 
poorly^ and an aggressive program of information dissemination, training, and 
technical assistance to States, cities, and localRies. The need for Federal leadership 
has never been greater in the crime Snd delinquency field. * 

The effectiveness of such an k & 6. Approach depends in large part upon a solid 
research foundation In the juvenile area, OJJDP, through its National Institute for 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevehtion, Ms sponsored a wide range of re- 
search on serious and violent juvenile crim^ Thi^ research includes studies of 
juvenile offender career patterns, victimiation, evaluation of approaches to reducing 
school violence, evaluation of intervention approaches for chronic, senous juvenile 
offenders, evaluation of restitution programs, juvenile gangs, secure care, evaluation 
of family violence reduction programs, and others. Such^research should be contin- 
ued. 




WHAT CAN BE DONE? 



APPROPRIATE FEDERAL ROLE 
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Identifitatiun of other appropriate Federal responses to violent juvenile crime 
ma> require completion of a fiiv^re detaileu T-eview of related factors, completion of 
, efforts currentl> anderw<j>, and development of the R. & D. approach referred to 
earlier 

The OJJDP convened a national workshop in Januar> 1980 to receive input and 
recommendations from national experts on serious and violent juvenile crime. The 
objective was the development of a new program in this area. The workshop in-, 
^.ulved experts representing a variety of perspectives, including Dr Marvin Wolf- 
gang, University of Pennsylvania, Dr Paul Strasburg, Commissioner, Ne^w. York, 
Mr. Mario Merola, District Attorney, Bronx, New Vork, Dr Donna Hamparian, 
Academy for Contemporary Problems, Dr. Charles Smith, American Justice Insti- 
tute, and Mr. Robert Woodson, American Enterprise Institute. The participants 
* made the following major recommendations: 

1. Limit the focus of*the program to violent Juvenile crime; 

I Defiign a two>part program aimed at developing effective methods for treating 
and reintegrating violent juvenile offinderSp and at developing effective tommunityj 
strategies tor preventing juveniles from committing violent crimes, and 

3. Educate the public ret^arding the nature of and solutions .to violent juvenile 
crime. ' 

Aiao at the beginning of IDbO, the National Assessment of Serious Juvenile Crime, 
conducted for OJJDP by Dr Charles P Smith and his colleagues at the American 
Justice institute, was published. This four volume report entitled, A National As- 
^ cessment of Serious Juvenile Crime and the Juvenile Justice System The Need for 
" a Rational Response, w.ia used by OJJDP i.i its program development work on a 
violent juvenile offender program. In addition, particular attention was given t^ the 
results of OJJDP-sponsored research. . . * / 

OJJDP VIOLKNT JUVENILE OFFENDER R. & D. PROGRAM 

Tht^ OJJDP now h«i& underway a Violent. Juvenile Offender Research and Devel- 
opment Program, whiCh c.>n»ists of two parts, Part I is focused on improving 
juvenile justice bysttm handling of violent juvenile offenders and rehabilitation of 
vAokrtt youth. Part II involves development and testing of neighborhood strategies 
to* prevent involvemenc of juveniles in violent criminality. It is likely that some 
gang prevention ^ork ^ill be bpon&ored under the second part This program should 
be continued. In addition, two oiher efforts should be given careful consideration. 

JUVEN'ILK GANG INTERVKNTION 

The evidence presentcU earber with respect to violent juven'' ^ang activities is 
suffictefitly compeliing tu warrant Federal support of oiajo' .mtiative focused on 
youih gangs and lavv violating \outh groups Dr. W^altei B Miller, who conducted 
the Nativ/fiurasM^sairifent. has developed a tentative program design which merits 
serious consideration It consists of three parts: 

1- liifurmalion iiathtnng Jkagnonis, - This activity would involve systematic collec- 
tion analysis of aata pertaining to citiea' collective youth crime situation, including 
s number:), Elites, lucationa, merTiofcroliip. and major criminal activites of problematic 

youth gangs and law-violating youth groups 

- Genenxli4,ed unj^mm plunnmg an J i/iieraf^tncy cm^rKhnutajn —This component 
would *rtvoIve calUiife upon Statei> and Citit»s to assume pnmary responsibility iwith 
iiiinlmal Federal in .^Ivenier.tj foi developing and vi>ordinating intervention ap- 
proaches 

J S^jcufu pnj^fu.ii piunnini; and impI<;menuition,~Fo\ this function, the key * 
entity would be ihe local fie ifihoor hood, cominunitv or district ^vith active assistance 
from the cit> Dr Miller rtiominends tiie "neighhorliood baaed team** as holding 
good potential foi both prevention and contiol in many urban neighborhoods. Such 
teamd wouid coiiiot piimarily of local residents and include representatives of 
jH^Iected agenciCs and mten^st* A m.gor functioi. of ♦he teams would be analysis 
— wvofk Appropn«iU* meaaures foi various situations would be determint*d by Ihe 

icurii. langing from ei^lplovment .tosiounce to application of legal sanctions. The key 
to ducct»ss of the teams. MJler argues,, would be that decisions buch as to arrest 
youth.-* oi retiifn ihem lo incaricrative settiiigs would be madip initially by the teSm 
and would be i>een -ti* actommortating ihi de&ires of the community lather than as 
» arbitrary measures ^ 

CHRONIC JUVEKHK OFFENDER PROGRAM 

There i.« no quebtion th«'t James Q Wilson liad idorxtified a critical need in 
juvenile juatice io heighten tiie- credibility of the juven.le justice s>stem of the 
legal and moral code it is charged wuh eiiforcmii *' ' 
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In the Newsweek surve> (discussed ea?lierj respondenti* were askecf. How much 
confidence do you have lo the pohce to protect you from crime?' Forty-two percent 
replied '^not very jnuch " They were also asked. VHow much confidence do you have 
m the courts U> sentence and convict criminals?" Fifty-nme percent replied not 
very much. 

It is Imperative that an adequate share of the resources available to the juvenile 
justice system be focused and concentrated predominately on serious and violent 
juv^ijD crim^ It has been estinmted that direct losses resulting from serious 
juvenile crimes amount to about $10 bilhon annually. The estimated losses from 
status offenses and minor delinquency are $1 billion annually. Yet police processing 
costs are about the same for two groups (about $500 million each year). 

Chronic juvenile ofGender programs provide an excellent vehicle for ensuring such 
u concentration They also hold promise for reducing violent crime. Such a program 
might be based upon the following policies, as recommended by Haniparian and her 
associates in. the Columbus study: 

1 Early intervention in a youth's delinquency career, with 

2 Predictable* consequences graduated according to the seriousness (5f the offense 
and the particular juvenile's prior history, and 

3 Provision of purchased as well as direCt rehabilitation services. 

Two strong cautionary notes are in order As noted earlier, prediction of individu- 
al violent youth criminality remams an elusive goal Our present ability to predict 
which individual offenders are likely to begin or persist m violent behavior, or 
respond to rehabilitative efforts is dismal— except in rare cases of histories of 
violence Rb^rch aimed at improving tl»<. .<,tate-of-the-art uf prediction in this area 
IS urgently n^Wed In the mean time, as Roysher and Edclman have noted, ' there 
IS no substitute for careful judicial atU*ntion to the nature and circumstances of 
particular ofTenses and *he prior history of individual offenders in applying criminal 
sanctions" Therefore, any chronic juvenile offender program implemented would 
require extensive training, particularly for police, prosecutors, defenders, and juve- 
nile court juages r ^ 

The second point of cauiion is that it would be" a mistake to expt»ct the juvenile 
justice syMem to control violent juvenile ttime. Mithael Smith has observed that if 
we have this expectation for the system "we will destroy its ability to do justice. We 
won I get what we are looking for, and we may lose what we have* " 

Eftorts must be undertaken quickly to better understand, the consequences of 
applying formal sanctions in the juvenile justifa .system. The Columbus study con- 
eluded that the development of cnmmal careers was accelerated by incarceration 
because episodes of incarceration were followed by succeedingiy shorter periods 
Oetween release and the next arrest Similarly. Shannon foundi an increase in 
frequenc) and seriousness of mi^behavuir in the periods followmg those in which 
sanctions w'ere administered " 

On the other hand, the evaluation uf Ilhnois progr»tm for chronic, serious/ 
violent inner -city youth- the Unified Delinquency Intervention Services Program — 
found that program which incorfiorated a system uf graduated sanctions, to show 
considerable promise The value of a policy of graduated sanctions, should be ex- 
plorec^ »^urther to determine if it mav*be.a key to success ol chronic juvenile olTcncler 
programs • 

Tw » othf*r elemenU of rhronic juvenile ^^ffender programs may be important to 
thPir success and should be ^i^qu careful consideration The first of these is elimina- 
tiort of plea bargaini.ig, in order to ensure the certainty and integrity of sanctions, 
'^n^ther k improved d agnostic and classifica^on capabilities This latter area re- 
quires much attention becau^jj^hestate-of the-art m terms of prediction is dismal If 
such improvements are not n<ade. ther*' is considerable likelihood that a large 
number of youth c^ild be l^kud up who do not represent a threat to public safety. 
Another consequisilce would Iw excessive use of costly incarcer'^tion, which we 
i?!*""^"^*^'^ recent NewjkWet»k article note<l under "Lock Em Up— But 

where , adult and juvenile correctional facilities are filled and, in nutny cases, 
nvernowing \ 'iberal Dohc^ of use of incarceration will create k similar situation of 
overcrowding in juvenile cornictioral institutioiiS to that currently j)resent in adult 
prisons unless States tullow Massachusetts' lead in closing their large juvenile 
training ^hooU In Mas^achu.,ctts, remarkably, only about 11 percent of the lotal 
number of ; ivemles preViOUsl> incar crated ir training schools are now in small 
.secure facilitif^s 

Two important pclicie?. are at ^ss'it here which have not yet beer, explicity stated 
deterrence and ir.. apacitation Deterrence refers to tlie inhibiting effect of sanctions 
or the criminal activity o»" people other than the sanctioned uffeiider Incapacitation 
refers to the effect of *.^ulatiiig the identified 'offender from the larger society, 
thereby preventing him or her from committinij crimes in that society. A distin- 
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gui§hed panel of researchers was* convened in 1975 by the National Ac^dem> of 
Sciences to assess the scientific validity of both policies. The panel concluded that 
"we caniiOt yet assert that the evidence warrants axi affirmative conclusion regard 
ing deterrence " With respect to incapacitatio.n* its Conclusion was positive. Howev- 
er, the pan 1 called for a comprehensive program of research in both *.reas in order 
to improve our understanding of the effects of these policies. 

We mubt albo learn from .the experiences uf those States which have tried special 
legislate, e approaches to dealing with violent youth crime. An excellent case in 
, point IS the New York Designate^ Felony Act and the Juvenile Offender Law. The 
former legislative act provided for stronger sanctions in instances of designated 
felonies Iviolent enmesh committed by 14 15 vears olds, and the latter originated 
juvenile prosecution jn the adult system for chronic, violent delinquents. Although 
it IS still too early to assess fully their impact, the evaluation ntp date indicates the 
Juvenile Offender Law "in many 'respects to be a failure." Other States have 
enacted legislation ^hich recognizes the juvenile justice system's failure to deal 
effectively with serious juvenile offenders Evaluation of juch innovations are criti- 
cal in order to infor.n other jurisidiction^ of various le^islaiive attempts which may 
be appropriate for their situations. 

In sum. chronic (uvenile offender programs hold considerable promise for restora- 
tion of the credibility of the jyven^le justict oystem and reduction of violent crimi- 
nality, however, much program (ievelopment work must be undertaken before that 
promise can be realized^* * 

[Memorandum] 

^ . ^ April IG. )98i. 

Subject ResponsiMo Question on Separation Raised by Judiciary Committee. 
To: Carla Slyke OtA. 

From: William Modz^leski, OJJDP. • ^ > 
Attached is our response to„the question raised b^ Senator Specter orf progress 

iT.ade bv States in separating juveniles from adult offenders <Page 29 of transcript.) 
If additional information is needed, contact me at 724-7751. 
Attachment. 

Section 223ail3) requires no regular contact (i.e., sighi and sound separation) 
between incarcerated juveniles and adults. The requirement of this provision is to 
bt placed and implemented immediately by each state inlight of the conjstraints on 
immediate implementation Full compliance is required where no constraints exist. 
Where com>traints exist, the date or .period of time as provided vyithin the. latest 
approved plan is the compliance period deadline Those states not in full complinace 
must show progress toward achieving comphnace annually until the date of full 
compliance^ IS reached. The rate of acnieving compliance should be consistent with 
the timetab\*i provided in the sUite plan for separation requirement, they report on 
the umber ^f juveniles held in regular contact with adults and whether progress is 
beingTnnkFtft^'ard compliance with the requirement. 

^ There are currently 30 states and territories participating in the JJDP Act. Of the 
"50 slates, 16^ rOport compliance w.th the separation requirement and 2G report 
progress ,Fiye states report no progress and the extent of progress could not be 
determined in 4 |>tates. 
The attached c^rt identifies the following' 

(a) The 50 participating states/territories; 

(b) The 7 non-partifc^pating states/territories; ^ 

c .' The number of juveniles held in regular contact with adult' offenders*, by state, 
for all 50 participating spates;. 

(d) The 16 states in compliance: 

(e) The 25 states reporting^ progress: 
<n The 5 states reporting progress; 

tg' The 4 states for which pirogress could not be determined. 



SuitUn ^>(Tt?ndeni art juvciuiti» alit*Ko(i have committed an uffen&e which would nut be an 
oneni>e if commiited b> an adult. suv.h at- runrting awav. beyond cuntrol. truant>. incurngibility. 

Nwn-offenuers include dependfnt. ne^iecU'd. abused, and other juveniles whu have not 
committed act which violates Stat* faw 
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(iiator Specteu. The next witness will be Commissioner Lee 
ktiy commissioner of public safety of Atlanta. 
r .virl Brown, w€f welcome you to this hearing. Thank you for 
'ic^ijbg from Atlanta in the midst of your other very complicated 
-duVi^^) provide testimony to this subcommittee, Wil! you start by 
VstM^^^ur full name and position for the record, please? 

* .TESTIMONY .OF' LEE BROWN, COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC 
i ^ SAFETY FOR THE CITY OF ATLANTA 

' J^r. Brcwn. Mr name, is I^ee P. Brown. I am the public safety 
J comftiissioner for the city of Atlanta, Ga. , . 

. §0pator Specter. We have your prepared statement, Commis- 
sionfei: Brown, which will as a matter of committee practice be' 
> macie:ipart of the record following your oral presentation. 
YI^>: request to you at this time would be td summarize the 
J hi^l'ighte, and reserve as much time as possible for questioning, 
/ Mt^'^i^yni. Yes, sir. , . ^ 

; Mr. Cha^OTW, it is a pleasure for me to. have the opportunity to 
appear before wpu today. Le\ me just indicate that the remarks^ 
^yhich I wil! M^ntrto-XS^u^ which are contained in my prepared 
" statement, .at? based upon some 25 years of my involvement, either 
directly or irtdiredO^V in the issue oT crime and juvenile justice as a 
• police officer, including being a juvenile officer as well as an ad- 
*"'ministrator in niy current P9sition as commissioner of public safety 
for the" city of Atlanta./" : ^ ^ . * * 

I do know my coming here is at a very difficult time in the 
ffistory of our city, and my coming out of the city is based upon my 
belie&tl^^t; is^es being deliberated here today are very, very im-^ 
.porMt}iot onp fdr us at' the local level in ^tlanta but aisp for the 

feel tflfet inoeed there are some lessons we have learned out ot 
.-Qie tragedy in Atlanta applicable to the entire Nation, and^ the 
"'^ Atlanta story also includes the assistance we received from the 
Office'of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention.'^ 

Without going into detail about the nature of violent crime in 
this country— I think that information is readily available— it is 
< impprtant at least to point out that Uhad the opportunity of 
watching television on Monday night and'Vatched the coverage on 
the assassination attempt on our President. It y^as interesting that 
the news reporter made the statemeut that America the beautiful . 
is also America the violent. I think thaf is the essence of the 
reasons we should be concerned about the program for controlling 
violence in this country. 

Indeed, it is ironic that at a time when we need more services 
dealing with our young people there are tendencies to cut back on 
those services. 

I suspect the issue of where we are in this country right now in 
reference to violent crime can probably be summed up best by a 
statement which was made in the March 23rd edition of Time I 
quote: 

There is something new about the way Americans are killings robbing, rap* ng. 
and assaulting one another, that violence is rampant in areas other than the inner 
City, that the crimes are becoming more brutal, more. irrational, more random, 
therefore all the more frightening. * - ^ , 
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My summary of the situation is that at a time when violent 
crime, especially crime involving juveniles, i^n the- increase at a 
time when violena^ in the schools is increasing>f?t a time when we 
know that the chronic offender accounts for a substantial amount 
of the Nation's crime problem, at a time when the cost of juvenile 
violent crime runs into the billions of dollars, ai a time when the 
trend IS toward increasing juvenile crime rather than a decrease 
at a time when the public is greatly concerned about violent crime' 
fe see the President's revised fiscal J^ear H)82 budget includes no 
tunding for the important i id relevant juvfenile justice and juve- 
nile delinquency program. It is this issue which is of great concern 
to me, and if I might take the liberty, I think for most of my 
colleagues throughout the Nation. / \ 

, ^j."}^ f^"" ^ moment localize my concern. We are all aware of 
the difficulties we are e.xperiencing in Atlanta. There are now '^S 
cases involving unsolved anissintr and murdered children 21 beinc 
homicide victims. 
As a niatter of background, to make the point I would like to 

o-n*" ''^^y' Chairman, our problem began in July of- 

IJiJ when we found the bodies of tv,o youths in southwest Atlanta 
bince that time we now h^ive 23 unsolved cases involving young 
children Of that number, 21 are homicide victims and two are still 
missing.- 

There are certain similarities in the cases. All are black p.nd all 
are young, between the ages of 7 and 16. All come from relatively 
low-income areas and all except two are males. That is about 
where we find the similarity stops. 

They have been killed by different methods— gunshot wounds 
knives, stabs, blunt instruments to the head, suffocation, and as^ 
phyxiation. 

S.^ui'"^!^''^^^'°" '"volves Federal, State, and local agencies 
probably the most comprehensive and intensive investigation ever 

^u"l!^m^tr'" ^'^'^ '^^^^ ^" unprecedented involvemenfCf! 
the tm However, in addition to the investigations, other problen* 
have emerged and surfaced as a result of the tragedy we ar^ 
experi^cmg. • t, j 

As a?esult, we have initiated intensive prevention programs and 
we hflve had to initiate program? to concern ourselves witi. *he 
mental health of our children who began to suffer problems of 
stress and anxiety because of the. prolonged tragedy. The nature 
and the seriousness of our problem was such that we requested 
federal assistance. « 

Of importance to the hearing today is the fact that the Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention was able to respond 
with dispatch They were not only able, within a couple days, to 
provide us with technical assistance after the request but also 
within a very short period of time made a grant award -©f-ftppsoxi- 
mately $1 milhon to assist us in addressing our prevention and 
mental health needs. 

I will submit to you, Mr Chairman,- this is a clear example of the 
need tor such a program and how it has benefited a city at the 
local level coping with the problem involved with our youth. The 
problems which have emerged as a result of our concentrated effort 
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in Atlanta on the niissing and murdered children raise many other^ 
Tissues which have tq be addressed. * f) 

In looking at what the Federal role should be in the area of 
juvenile justice the pi:oblem is quite clear. There are those who say 
that crime and delinquency is certainly a local problem. I would 
agree. ' / 

I think the nature cf the problem and its pervasiveness is such 
that, just as there are Federal concerns wit|i health, transporta- 
tion, welfare, et cetera, there has to be a Federal concern about the 
problems of crime, particularly violent crime and juvenile involve- 
ment in violent crime*. I will submit that the role should be that of 
research and developri^ent* one whereby we can answer some vital 
questions which would alrow us the oppoirtunity to -effectively con- 
ttol the problem of crime, and particularly violent crime amongst 
juveniles. ' ^ 

I would submit that because of tlie nature of the problem, be- 
cause local agencies for many reasons will no^ be able to develop 
that body of knowledge which is necessary to determine whfet 
works, whal the problems are, what are the causative factors' in 
juvenile behavior^ which lead^to criminal activities, that the Feder- 
al Government nas a distinct role to play. We look to the Federal 
Government for leadership in this area, and it is for that reason 
that it would be a drastic mistake for the program not to exist. 

In closing, let me say that as a practitioner I completely support 
the Federal involvement in the juvenile justice program. I think 
the program shouW not be one- which is given to another Depart- 
ment, HHS, as pVoposed, but it should remaifi .an entity of the 
Jbstice Department. To do otherwise I think we would end up with 
the'program being lost. V 

I do not believe it should be a block program but a categorical 
grant -program designed specifically to assist local governments in 
terms of dealing with the very pervasive problem of violent crime, 
and particularly violent crime involving juveniles. , V 

With that, let me conclude by saying it is my position that the 
Federal Governnient should take a proactive role in the are^ of 
research and development in the problem of juvenile crime. I take 
this position, as I yidicated previously, because it is a. pervasive 
national problem, and a national program is needed to deal with 
this problem. 

I will be, delighted to respond to any questions you might have 

Senator Specter. Thank you. Commissioner. Brown. 

You have noted that the ^Office of Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention did make a grant of almost $1 millipa to the 
city of Atlanta on your current problem. 

Do you think that the Office of Juvenile Justice, if this program 
IS to be continued, should devote more of its resources to ju seniles 
who are victims of <:rimes as well as focusing attention on juveniles 
who may run afoul of the law? 

' Mr. Brown. I think there is a correlation between the two. We 
find that, just as juveniles are the yictinis, they are also ^he ones 
who perpetrate the>^Wmes on other juveniles. 

It seems to me'there a»*e some serious questions which must be 
answered. As it exists ncvr, we have fragmented information as to 
what we need to know-'Wi.at the causative factors of juVenile 
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behavior are, how do the social-economic problems we have in our 
community impact on people becoming involved in crime, such' as 
unemployment, such as racism, such as discrimindtion. 

To the extent tfiat those are factors, *hey must be addressed, and 
we would see the development of a program of research and devel- 
opment, particularly the research component, leading to the way in 
which the funds should b^ expended in lei ins of development of the 
' state of the art. 

In specific answer to your question, I think there is necessity to 
address the victims as well as those caught up in the web of 
V conflict with tHe law. , < 

Senator Specter. When you say that juvenile victims may then 
become perpetrators, one area which has come to the attention of 
, law enforcement officials has been those who are victims of child 
abuse and then finding some correlation between those .victims who 
then commit juvenile offenses. • ^ 

Have you found such a factual situation tp exist based on your 
experience in the field? 

Mr. Brown. It was not my intention to make the connection 
between a victim thus becoming a' delinquent., The point I wanted 
,to make was that to a large extent the young people, are commit- 
ting violent crimes against other young people, as evidenced by the 
research done in the schools, that one is likely to become a victim 
of violent crime in the schools and the perpetrator is likely to-be 
another young person. » 

We ^6ave seen, using our experience -in Atlanta as an example, by 
virtue '^of a concerted effort of all situations involving young 
people — and this has significance to* the entire Nation, I think-we 
havp seen great increase in the number of cases which are made 
agamst child molesters. The number of child molester arrests has 
increased significantly as a result of our concerted effort on chil- 
dren in our city. 

We have seen many other^ factors that occurred which certainly 
have implications for preventive activities. We nave seen— and 
• here 1 have talked with my colleagues throughout the Nation and 
it is not a problem in, just Atlanta but it transcends Atlanta— we 
have to concern ourselves with what is happening to children in 
our society This ii in the interest of prevention. Abuse, misuse, 
and neglect are serious problems which have to be addressed in 
order to ensure that we are able to cut down on the problem of 
crime. . / . 

Senator Specter How effectively in your judgment is this Nation 
addressing the problem of juvenile victims of crime? 

Mr Brown. I donH believe from the perspective where I sit that, 
the Nation is being very effective at all in addressing the problem. 
I do njQt think we fully understand even the extent and the natui;;e 
of the problem let alone attempting to address it. 

Senator Specter. Are there realistically facilities available in the 
city of Atlanta to address the problem of juvenile victims aside 
from the current unique situation which faces your cit};? 

Mr Brown. No, sir. That was one of the reasons we w^re very 
delighted to see the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention respond rapidly to our request for assistance. Services 
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and programs v^ere not in existence. I suspect that v ould be appli- 
cable to an/other major city in this country. . 

Senator Specter. If the Atlanta tragedy had occurred three years 
hence when the Office of Juvenile Jubtice and Delinquenc> Preven- 
tion was not in e.xistence, where would you have gone for those 
funds? ^ .J - . " 

. Mr. Brown. Our request would still have been to the Pederal 
Qovernment I woujd suspect th^t the rapid and positive response 
might not have been there without the program as it exists toilay. 

Senator SpecteRi Why do you say that? 

Mr. BuowN. I thipk there is a concern in reference to the Office 
about aealing with fhe^foblem of delinquency and the victims >f 
delinquency' as well. That is one of the reasons that I J^ke the 
position that there is a. necessity to have a single focus of the 
agency concerning itself with this particular problem. Otherwist, It 
would be my belief that if the concern were niixed up, if you would, 

^ with many other competing concerns, then that would not be in. 

^'^the best interest of serving the people we are talking about here 

■ today. ^ • , 

Senator Specter. Therefore»,wJiatever the result would have 
b^n absent the existence, of this office, vou are in apposition to 
3tate positively that the presence of this Office of Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention was a ready source for the direction of 
ytuir needs and prompt response of the Federal Government lo 
fund you to the tune of $1 million? 

' Mr Brown, That is absolutely correct. It would be our position 
that it would set a model of how the Federal Government can 
respond in terms of severe problems at the local level, in terms of 
its promptness and the substantive action which was taken by the 
Office. \ /* 

Senator Specter. What services were you able to provide with 
this $1 rnillion in Federal funding? 

ft^ r Brown. We looked at the problem in the context of the i^d 
for services. There was a number of programs we were able to 
develop as a result of the grant, such as after-school care. That 
takes into consideration that our, problem involved children. Thers 
is a void during certain hours. We were able to fill that void as a 
result of the funding from this office. We were concerned about the 
whole issue of advocacy for juveniles to become a* part of crime 
prevention efforts and many other efforts, and the program was 
able to nmet that need. ^ J ^ 

We were concernei* ubput the ability for those who are deliverfng 
service§ to juveniko to be able to Xmderstand-aqd effectively pro- 
vide those serviceb. The capacity buildiha component .addressed 
that problem. 1 ' 

We know there are children in our cLty, and/l suspect many 
other cities, who have difficulties within^^the^JSmily but have no 
place to' turn as u result of those difficulties. The program ad- 
dressed that through a hotline followed up by counseling services 
and followed up with residential short term care. Those problems 
were identified as a result of our problem in Atlanta. The Office* of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention through their grant 
allowed us to fill that void which existed. * 

(The prepared statement of Lee P. Brown follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Lee P. Brown 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciat<i tht opportunity to 
appear before you toda>. The remarks I am going to make will be based upon over 
2Z years of either direct or indirect involvement with the bystem for administering 
justice as a student, cit> police oHlcer unJuding juvenile officer^ university profes 
sor, researcher. shenfT, criminal jastice administrator, ^nd in my present capacity 
as Commissior£r of Public Safety for the city of Atlanta. 

My appeann>fichete comes at a difficult time in the history of our aiy and the 
decision to c-ome was made after careful deliberation. I believe that the tragedy we 
are experiencing in Atlanta transcends Atlanta and thereby has significance for the 
entire nation. I feel the stoi7 in Atlanta must be told in context of a nation's 
response to its children and a nations response to v*olence. I also feel that Atlanta's 
story includes the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention respun^nve- 
ness v^ith both financial and <K:hnical assistance to provide aid in the cases of our 
missing and murdered children For those reasons, I appear before you today. 

Violence tn America 

Monday night I was watching television coverage uf the attempted a^assination 
of uur^Prebident The reporter concluded his connmentary by saying, America the 
beautiful is also America the violent " 

The nature of violence in America and the extent to which young people are 
involved in that violence clearly .^^nts out the need for a major program at the 
federal level to provide both research and direct assistance in this problem area. 
Unfortunately, time for preparation did^not allow me the opportunity to capture all 
wf the background information that ^ avaiUble to support my position. The problem 
IS, however, m> immense and pervasive that readily available data is sufficient to 
denionstrably make my case. Consider, if you would, the following facts. 

In 1979, the iatest year for which we have statistics, juveniles under the age of 18 
accounted for 20 percent of all arrests for violent crime. Specifically, 31.5 percent of 
all arrests for roobery involvtxi juveniles, 13.9 percent of all arrests for rape in- 
volved juveniles, percent of all arr<^t& for aggravated assault involved juveniles, 
and 9 3 (Vjrcent of all arrests for murder involved persons under the age of 18. 

In 1979, juveniles represented 19 percent of all arrests fc arpon and 43.5 percent 
of all arrests for property^ crime. * 

Taken together, it is quite clear that there is a serious problem m this country of 
violent crime and youth involvement. The data I have juSt presented clearly tells us 
that in 1979 almosf one-fourth of all arrests for violent crimes in the nation 
involved persons under the age of 18. Thi^ fact is particularly alarming when 
considered in light of the fact thaU persons between the ages of 10 and 17 represent 
only 13.8 percent of the populatidn of the nation 

Not orti} iS the problem of juvenile mvolvement in ^ime significant at the 
present time, it has great aigniflcance for the tuture. This is true because a substan 
tiai amount (A adult crime is committed by those who s\ere involved in i,rime as 
juveniles. It seems clear to me that** we <is a nation a*fc sincerely concerned about 
both the immediate ai.d lung-range problem of crime in this country, we must at 
this time estabhoh priorities. The Hrst priority, I submit, must be the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency 

Just as youth arc disproportionately represented m arrest rates, research has 
shown them to more likely be the vi<.tims of youthful offenders. Similarly, a Naiion- 
al In.*>Litute cf Educatioi) Survey jf the 1976-1977 <icademic year determined that 
the risk of \ioien».c to teenagers is greal^er in school than anywhere else. Ii was 
found that 08 percent of the robberies and 50 percent of the assaults committed 
against thoMi 12 to 15 years of agt occurred most frequently at school In fact, the 
study concluded that an estimated 28J,00fl youn^sterb are attacked in a school ip a 
typical month. 

Over the past few ; uirs. I have served on Ihe Advisory Qjmmittee for the 
National Juvpr.ile Ju^tict; System Assessment Center That center has now issued a 
senet of rejjorts with four volumes de<jl.n^ v'.ith A National Assessment of Serious 
Juvenile Cr*n*e and th^d Ju^ eniit Justice System ' In addition to nj porting that the 
typiiai *iv>lent juvenile offender is ukely Xo he 17 vtars of age and white male, the 
wcnter also reported that venous juvenile cwme on c-xpensive pnjposit jn, existing 
over $10 billjun m 1975 -in U>77 dollars. That represents 29 perc<mt of the total 
costs of serious crime 

The center also pOint»id out that the trend is for an increase m violent crime 
involving juveniles 
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The public ts concerned about violent crime. This is evident bv recpnt nnlU 

S^o^B^"h'<;T' ^r'n "r*"* ^-^^"^ creation of aVSc^me 

lask Force_^This is evident by newspaper and television coveraee of the DroblZ 

^olJ'^%hT T .-^--^ - k">U"' ™b°bLI'."-r^p,S In'd^ ^±"4 r 
!h,, -v^. ^ violent crime IS "rampant" in areas other that the mTer-citv and 
ll:?U?e%flX"m:;^&t^^^^ -—al. more-SM 

« on fhe mc;^" '^"'"^ ^""^ ^5^*^"^ involving juveniles 

At a time when violence In the school is increasing 

At a time when we know that the chronic offender accounts for a si.h«t«nri„i 
amount of the nation's crime problem. «""=n°«;r accounts lor a substantial 

A^a t'lmlwhpp "'""^ ""^ 'he billions of dollars. 

At a time when the trend is toward increasingjuvenile crime ■ 

We Jl. rh«, fi! fcv'" ^ concerned about violent crime, 

for thP^mifrt.^, P*:?*' <1?"' s ^"P^ fi^al year 1982 Budget includes no funding 
Pi^m ^""^ -^""""''^ •'"^'"^ ^"<1 Deljffquency Prevention Ac!.. 

And it is this issue that is of great concern to me and. iJlrmght iak^the libertv 
many of my colleagues throughout the nation' '<„,^'" iast me iioerty. 

f„,^Hlv,Tt!l!'' Atlanta's problem started in July. 1979 when we 

SS^'r.ni.^^^^?^'^ °^ two j-ouths in Southwest Atlant* Since that time, we now havl 
^mra^^2lh'l?^n'";;^'sJHf Sg"^''''"" ^ ho^ide'e^c^ 

ag« ori^a'^dlelTlltlf f"'"" °[ '^^ Black, all between the 

-A, ?• u" '^'"^ "^^""^ relatively low income areas, and all exceot two are 
males That s about where the similanties stop The method of kil nS h£ dTfTered 
There have been killings by gun shot wounk stabbing blunt mstmm^nf uT the 
head asphyxmtion. and suffocation In six cases, we do no know th?«J^ delth 

TnT r/n^v,"^ ""^ "^""""^ advanced states of decomposition 
ha!eTr,4id a ItST^V^'"''''" J"risd'«i°n 'he city of Atlanta, we 

"mp.^^sLte'^^ntT J°^i'° '"^■^"eate these crimes That Task Force ,s 

>mmsea ol btate. county, and city law eniortement agencies. 

gatnn ^ appreciated involvement by the Federal Bureau of Investi- 

ni^r^^*^"'" t '° ""J} '"'ensive investigation ever undertaken in 'he state of 
Geo^a. we fiave also addressed two other areas il. preventiotTbecai^ we SfrJ^m 

r'oVr" hXn "Lt'wfo''' "'e^"'"^ " -n^re^lthrnS'^" 
prolonged tra^edv expenencing emotional problems because of this 

fed^ral"^Ttan"i 'ofTte^t"^"",'^''"'^''"" °^ "i.'^ '^at we asked for 

Just, e X,l^y''plZl!'::J7;^^^ 1^^n^Z.l''dZi^ t'j^^l'^ 
only provided us with technical assistance w.thin a few da^ af?er the requ^t but i 
Kd'e^'ouf o'l^viffpn'"' ?f f '•-a"^ of alm'^fsrm.lhonTl^l^ us 

involvinir vouth A-mtrT h/tv» i^ benefited a citv coping with a serious situation 
nation -"^""'"/Sot to have such a program would not be in the best interest of the 

infolleS mfcie'Sce ""^ f^^^^' 

nrS^'l?m'*"'"^\"L'"^ IS basicfllly a local problem, the nature and extent of the 
whorhTr It I' " ^o''' The question. Tl s^L °s no? 

ri^fr^f ^ 5*^"='' hut «hat .should that roirbe Tbel eve the 

federal role should hi- that of research and development 

Why should the federal Kovernment be involved, m research and develooment' 
1^1^ Kov^rnnient should be invoKH in juvenile just.re Jes^rch and develop 
men t because those |.xal units of government responsible for of^n ting ?he cr^minr^ ' 
justice agencies are preoctupuxi with doing ju^V that-opeSt tL-ir aJenc.rS 
Managing the justice system is general!) reaVive mana.^erTent uSnvolvesTa ^g 
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^ with the day Uniay problems of crime y,ith ver\ little time ]eft fur reflection and 
little, if any, time for empirical research 

If we take my situation as an example, although I fi^'jv^^an appreciation for the 
value of research and have indeed worked in a research institute, m> responsibility 
as a manajjer consumes all of my time As much as I would like to engage in 
meaningful research, my responsibihties dictatt that the day-tuKlay problems of 
agency operation receive top priority 

Second, most local jurisdictions are currently confronted with severe fiscal prob- 
lems As a result, devoting funds to anything other than the provision of basic 
services is a luxury that cannot bt afforded. If it was left^to local jurisdictions to 
undertake research in the^area of juvenile justice and crime, I can assure you that 
precious little would be done In those places throughout the rtation where justice 
agencies have been involved in undertaking research, the cost of that research has 
been underwritten by grants from federal and or private foundations, not from the 
budgets of local government Since research, by its very nature, is long-range anS 
therefore will not provide immediate solutions^! problemb, it is not conceivable that 
local decision makers will allocate funds for that purpose. 

A third reason wh> the federal government should be involved m research and 
development centers around the skilU needed to do research. Competent researchers 
have to be properly trained in research design and methodology 

There is a research community, but it is not in local government. Ra'ther, re^. 
searchers are generally located inAiniversities or research institutes or centers. 

Therefore, if we can accept the position that research haz- a role to play in our 
efforts to deal with the serious juvenile crime problem, and I do accept that 
position, then the federal government has a res^nsibilitv to make funds available 
to the research commilnity to enable them to address the problems of violent 
juvenile crime and justice system. 

Fourth, the federal government, in my estimation, has responsibility to guide 
national policy Furthermore, there should be an empirical base upon which policy 
is set Research provides that empirical base. In specific respect to cnnie and 
juvenile justice, policy direction should flow from empirical research. 

Fifth, research shpuld result in the accumulation of knowledge about crime and 
justice This can best be accomplished at the federal level. To date, we have frag- 
mented pieces of information, we have fragmented pieces of data, but we do not 
hav<> a cumulative knowledge base about the problems of violent crime or the 
juvenile justice system If the federal government assumed responsibility for violent 
crime and juvenile justice research, its major objective should be to develop a 
knowledge- b^-ise-upou-which decisions could be made. 

Its major Responsibility should be to resolve the problem currently existing, be- 
cause there is npt an accumulation of research findings and knowledge base about 
the issues of violent crime and delinquency. 

In essence, its major objective should be to undertake research that would provide 
hard evidence on what are the answers .to the problems, let that evidence accumu- 
late and thereby be used by practitionej-s to effect policy. 

Sixth if research' findings are to be useful, there must be dissemination to the 
users the functior^of dissemination obviously can best be fulfilled at the federal 
level. 

In summary from the perspective of a practitioner, I strongly believe the federal 
government has a definite role to play in the area uf rc^search and development in 
the area of juvenile ^rimt At the iocal level, we look to the federal government for 
guidance 'n this area. 

I would like to conclude my remarks by addressing which areas of research should 
be given highest priority Let -me preface my response to this issue by saymg that 
the rnle of the federal government m crime and justice research should be directed 
toward the developi.ien^f an organized body of knowled;;e 

The purpose of that knowMge should be to assist planners, practitioners, and 
ftdministrat raters m developing programs aiid in making decisions designed to 
manage the crime problem In carrying out that role, the federal agency responsible 
J for crime and criminal justice research should, first of all, develop a research 
^ agenda • ^ 

That agtnda should not be developed »n isolation ^ om the potential users of the 
research findings R<uher criminal justice planners and practUioner» should be 
mvolved m tHe development of that agenda and the agenda should set forth re- 
search priorities 

From my position, the highest priority should be given to research to tell us more 
about the phenomena of crime and dehnquency 
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Presently, vvc do not knuw enough about crime and dehnquenc^. Although much 
research has been undertaken on the bubject, the finding unl> suggests that the 
problem is complex^ muitifaccted. and not well understood. 

We have a number uf fuzz> theories that do not translate into policy. Much of 
what we do know is contradictory Tu me it is quite clear. If violent crime is tu be 
curbed in thie country, knowledge about it^ causes must be developed Such a 
knowledge ^ase could then serve a:^ a fuundatiun fur practitioners tu develop strate- 
gies for crime control. 

Let me elaborate on this point fur a moment, m order to illustrate how the 
absence of unequivocal cuncludiuna resulting frum rest-arch about the crime problem 
hampers our efforts to vontrul i.rime, and at the same time stress the point that the 
shortage of precise and ampl^ -documented t-tiulogical cundusiuns about crime is a 
major problem. 

From our fragmented research effurt&, we knuw or we believe a number of things. 

1. We know that there is a lot of violent crime committed in this country, much 
which goes unreported. 

2. We know that young people are must frequently arrested fur criminal offenses. 

3. We know that Blacks are dispruportiunately arrt*sted \the same is applicable to 
other minorites). 

4. We know that those arrested have certain characteristics, e g., they are poor, 
they are unemployed, un^'Idiled, or undereducated. 

3, We know that those areas of the citv that have the highest crime rates also 
have the highest rales of unemployment. 

6. We know that Blacl? are mure likely tu be the victims of property, as well as 
violent crime. 

7. We know that m a majority of cases where violent crime is committed, the 
perpetrator had been drinking alcohol previous to committing the act. 

8. We know a large amuunt uf larcenies are cummitted by those addicted to drugs. 
9- Some beheve TV vii/lence has an impact on the aggressive behavior of young 

-m people. 

10, Some^people feel overcrowdedness influences behavior 
11- Some believe inadequate education adds to the crime problem. 
My^polnt IS there are Ss/me things we know about crime, there are some things we 
believe about ^nme. Yet. the fragmentation of our knowledge and the absence of 
wumulative research and the absence uf an empirical base tu support that which we 
believe about cnme seriously hampers uur ability tu effectively deal with th^ crime 
problem. 

Thus, in the first research priurity, that ^ developing a knowledge base about 
crime, there are many research questions to be answered. 

1. What are the causative factors of delinquent behavior? 

2. What causes violent behavior? 

3. Does, in fact, TV violence impact upon violent behavior? 

4. Does, in fact, alcohol contribute to violent crime? 

Z la there a cause ^nd effect relationship between socioeconomic problems and 
crime- »For example, being unemployed, poor housinp. inferior education, 
overcrowdedness. inadequate health services, racism, discrimifiation. etc.; 

6 What are the factor^ that lead tu the situation where minority groups are 
dispruportiunately represented in uur crime stati-stics as both victims and perpetra- 
^ tors? ^ 

7- What are the implications uf the redistributiun uf age groups in the population 
on crime? * 

The secuud research priority shuuld focus un crime prevention Here, we need 
valid information on what are the best ways tu prevent crime We need to know (li 
* what rule can Jr shuuld t^^e cummunity play m the area uf crime and delinquency 
preventiun, and iJj what rule can private agencies, local, state, and federal agencies 
play in the area of crime prevention 

Our knuwiedge in this area is very limited. To me a well thought-out crime 
program shuuld placu high priunty un crimu and delinquency prevention Th»s we 
have not done to dale. Rather, we have placed uur efforts and rc*suurces after the- 
fact, after the crimes have been cummitted, and mainly by relying un the criminal 
justice system as a means of dealing with the problem. 

I believe this is the case primarily because we knuw su little about what causers 
^ cnme 

I shuuld point uut the fact that preventiun assumes bumv understanding about 
causjis It assumt»s that we knuw auniething about the facturs that cauae crime, and 
in tlie interest of preventiun. steps can be taken tu change these factors that we 
know are causative 
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The third major research program area should be the juvenile justice dehver> 
system Here, research should be undertaken to provide us with information on the 
best way to deliver juvenile justice services, such as the police, courts, and correc- 
tions I am personally concerned that although there have been efforts at reform in 
^ the juvenile justice system, we. are still doing things in essentially Ihe same wa>. 
'.This is because the majority of the reform attempted has been undertaken on 
'subjective beliefs and not hard empirical evidence. There are a number of empirical 
questions that can bO posed here: . ^ 

\lL What's the best and most effective way to structure and deliver police services 
toihandle juvenile offenders? ^ 

^. How appropriate are the various treatment modalities used in the juvenile 
justice system? 

3. How effective is institutionalization of juvenile offenders? 

4 How effective is non institutional treatment such as probation and parole? 

What impact does long-term sentencing have on rehabilitation? 
.'In effect, we^need to know what works and why it works. Rather than attempting 
to bring about reform in. the juvenile justice system by piecemeal identification of 
{Problem areas, we need an empirical base from which we can approach the complex 
juvenile system through careful analysis and synthesis and thereby develop a model 
/based upon what it should look liks, how it should be restructured, and what it 
should do. 

In conclusion, it's my position that the federal government should take a proac- 
tive role in the area of research and development on the problem of juvenile crime. 
I take this position because crime is a pervasive national problem and a national 
program is needed to deal with this problem. 

The obj'^tive of such a program should be to develop a cumulative body^of 
knowledge about the problems of juvenile crinle and justice that can assist planners 
and decision makers in developing programs and strategies to address the problem. 

The development of a knowledge base about juvenile crime and dehnqnency 
should have very positive results Such research should be focused on program areas 
with first priority being given to the causes of juvenile violent crime, second, the 
prevention of juvenife violent crime, and third, the juvenile justice system. 

In addition to research, there should also be financial assistance to local agencies. 
Funding, however, should be base(i upon research finding The objettive of the 
federal rofe should be to develop the state-of the-art of controlling juvenile crime. 
Funds, therefore, should be made available for demonstration projects. 

Finally, if the proposal to move OJ,JDP to Health and Human Services as'f art of 
a Block Grant Program is implemented, I believe juvenile delinquency programs 
will receive very little attention The nature of the problem is such that it should 
remain an office of its own in the Departnfcnt of Justice. 

Senator Specter. At this t,}me l\ould like to have Chief Jeffer- 
son, Washington Chief of Police, join Commissioner Brown and also 
Chief William Hart, Chief of Police of Detroit, to join the panel. 

We will direct our attention now to the question of the role of 
juvenile crime in the overall problem of violent crime in this 
country ag^it relates to the incidence of violent crime by juveniles 
themselves an3 as it relates in sequence to the training of juvenile 
offenders, who then graduate and become adult offenders to pro- 
vide a major part of the problem of violent crime in this country. 

The subcommittee is very grateful to Chief Hart, ^whc^thas come 
here today from Detroit, and to Chief Jefferson who has joined us 
here today to testify with Commissioner Brown on the focus of 
juvenile crime as part of the problem of violent crime in this 
country as it relates to the work of the Office of Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention. 

Chief Hart, may we welcome you here individually and ask you 
for any comments which you care to make before responding to 
questions, please. * | . 
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TESTIMONY OF WILLJAM HART, CHIEF OF POLICE, DETROIT, 

MICH. 

Mr. h/rt. Thank you very much, sir. I appreciate the invitation 
and it is an honor to be here this morning along with my* col- 
leagues. 

I do have a short statement which I put together after I found 
out what the questions were. 

We are seeing a surge in violent crime all across the country. 
Some of tho offenders are juveniles. Many of the older offenders 
are graduates of the juvenile justice system of the 1970*s. We know 
something about their profile. We know a lot less about what can 
be done to curb, stop, or rehabilitate them. ♦ 

Typically, they are between the ages o(jt4 and 25 years old, are 
unempbyed, haVe dropped out of school, have loose family ties* and 
come from minority origins— many of them do. Many are the fail- 
ures of the school systems, employment and training programs, the 
juvenile justice system, and the society of the 1970*s. They are 
graduates of the drug culture, of our urban centers. They are the 
teachers of the coming generation. 

With the current economic slump, justice agencies along with all 
other governmental services are being pared back. In such a 
crunch, preventive efforts invariably lose out to the more immedi- 
ate needs. 

The administration's, proposals to fold the JJDP program into a 
miniblock grant for Health and Human Services is bound to expose 
preventive efforts to these more immediate and seemingly urgent 
demands. Unless it is sheltered as a separate and distinct program, 
I fear that we will see the end of all significant efforts to cope with 
the juvenile delinquency problem, and the crime problem of the 
midsixties. 

The Michigan Commission on Criminal Justice, on which I sit, 
supports the continuation of the juvenile justice and delinquency 
prevention program under the Justice Depai^ient for the very 
reasons I have given. 

As chief of police of the city of Detroit, I am especially concerned 
with the Federal role in reducing crime. I have been recently 
invited by Attorney General William French Smith to serve on the 
violent crime task force. We will meet later this month to hammer 
out recommendations on the future direction which the Federal 
Government should take in crime control. 

It is hard to be neutral after my experience of the past 13 years, 
when so much has been done to improve our justice system with 
the help of LEAA funding. The JJDP program has not had Che 
opportunity to similarly prove itself. It should. 

Thanjc you. . , 

Senator Specter. Tliank you very much. Chief Hart. 
Chief Jefferson? 

TESTIMONY OF BURTELL JEFFERSON, CHIEF OF POLICE, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., ACCOMPANIED BY SHIRLEY WILSON, DI- 
RECTOR, OFFICE OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE PLANS AND ANALY- 
SIS 

Mr. Jefferson. Thank you very much? Mr. Chairman. 
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With your permission, I would just like to introduce Ms. Shirley 
Wilson, the Director of our Office of Criminal Justice Plans and 
■ ' Analysis in the District of Columbia. 

Senator Specter. Welcome, Ms. Wilson. It is nice to have you 
here, 

Mr. Jefferson. Mn Chairman, I would like to refer briefly to the 
statement I provided to your committee regarding the impact that 
the abolition of the OJJDP program might have on , the District of 
Columbia. ^ ^ 

Since 1976, when we entered the program, the District has relied 
heavily on Federal grants for the development and operation of 
innovative treatment programs for juvenile offenders. We have 
received over $1 5 million in block grant funds and approximately 
$2 million fn discretionary funds. More than 2,(J00 youth have 
benefited directly by participating in various progran^g. However, 
that number would increase substantially if it included the indirect 
benefit derived from the numerous staff training initiatives devel- 
' oped and supported' by OJJDP funds. 

The moneys have^ been used to support programs ranging from 
deinstitutionalization of status offenders to the provision of com- 
prehensive treatment services for the serious repeat offender. Addi- 
tionally, these funds have been used to augment traditional serv- 
ices such as diagnosis and supervision of youth placed on probation 
by juvenile court and the operation of group homeff for both de- 
tained and adjudicated youth. 

The impact of OJJDP initiatives has been very far reaching. The 
legislation and attendant funds served as a stimulus for States to 
coordinate and improve their juvenile justice service delivery sys- 
tems. The fear of many local juvenile specialists is that the elimi- 
nation of Federal support, coupled with the financial constraints 
the District is currently facing, will manifest itself in massive 
reductions in services to juveniles involved in criminal activity. 

This fear is^ highlighted by the current state of affairs in the 
District relative to crime and juvenile delinquency, the number of 
reported offenses increase 13 percent from 1979 to 1980; 15-year- 
olds constituted the highest proportion of juveniles arrested for 
serious crime' in both 1978 and 1975, Arrest data are ^ not yet 
available for calends year 1980, but there is an indication that 
this trend wjll change. ^ 

Additionally, 40 percent of the total arrestees in 1979 for crime 
index offenses Were aged 7 to 19, Alternative treatmentprograms 
of proven effectiveness will be totally abolished at the-efid^of fiscal 
year 1982 unless Federal support is made available to finance 
them. This situation becomes even more grave when one considers 
the recommendations for concomitant cuts in human serviees pro- 
grams which are currently before the Congress, 

In summation, the OJJDP program has supported meaningful 
and effective prevention and treatment programs in the District of 
Columbia. To reduce or eliminate it would create a further strain 
on the limited resources of the District government and exacerbate 
the multifaceted problems which currentl}* characterize the trou- 
bled youth of our city. 

Senator Specter. Chief Jefferson, when Attorney General-desig- 
nate Smith appeared here for. his confirmation hearings— and the 
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toom was substantially n?,ore filled on this side of the table -the 
Senators in attendance enumerated one by one their own experi- 
ence with crime in the District of Columbia. It need not be categO; 
rized in inflammatory terms to state an enormousl> serious prob- 
lem in the statistics you have given— about 40 percent attributable 
to the juvenile facet, and the increase, as you enumerated, of some 
13 percfent from 1979 to 1980 paints a picture of a bad crime 
problem in Washington, D.C., contributed to in enormous measure 
by juvenile crime. 

You have testified in some detail about the Federal assistance^ 
with $1.5 million frdm one category and. $2 million from discretion- 
ary funds. 

My question to you is this; As bad as it is now, absent this 
program, how much worse will it be? 

Mr. Jefferson. I hate to think Congress would not take into 
consideration the testimony which is being presented here today in 
looking at the total budget reductions because the picture that I 
paint for theijjjstrict of Colu^nbia I feel is something that is nation 
wide in sgpj^e. It is not just here in ,the District of Columbia or 
Atlanta o>^etroit. 

I feel to drastically reduce the support local law enforcement has 
received from the Federal Government would be a total ^mistake. 

I think when you expect one single agency to bear the responsi- 
bility of regulating human behavior that this is something which 
cannot be done. It takes a total effort from both the local level and 
added support from the Federal Government. This is something 
which should receive very serious consideration. 

Senator Specter. Chief Jefferson, while it is obviously difficult to 
quantify, >vould you say that the abolition of the Offide of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention would have a serious impact 
on street crime by juveniles in your city/ ' 

Mr. Jefferson. Yes, I would, because there are two programs we 
have in effect now which are being funded by OJJDP. funds, and 
together with the efforts that the local police are putting forth to 
stem the juvenile crime in this city p^jis the other agencies which 
are charged with providing services, we still are having some diffi- 
culty, as evidenced by the increase in juvenile crime.^ 

Senator Specter. Commissioner Brown, jyould^^^ou^-ajjree with 
Chief Jefferson's testimony that the eliminatiarf^ OJJDP would 
have a serious impact on the problem of stree/ crime in your city? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; I Avould agree not only inlmy city but in any 
major city in this Nation where ycu have a substantial problem 
associated with 'crime. 

It seems to nie that— I am assuming the Nation is serious about 
dealing with :rime — we should continue the Federal presenpe, con- 
tinue the Federal assistance to those at the local level. 

I think one of the efforts which must be continuousl> maintained 
is a priority. That priority is cnme prevention. We must do more 
than we are currently doing to prevent crime yl[*ather than doing 
what we generally do, that is, reacting. If we bok at where we put 
our money, a great deal goes into law enforcement and very little 
goes into prevention. 

In the long run we know from empirical evidence that the chron- 
ic offender at the adult level is generally the one who was a 
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chronic offender at the juvenile, level. If we do not do something in 
terms of prevention, I think it* is illustrative of a lack of commit- 
ment to deal jvith crime, and the Federal presence is essential. 
Continuation of the Office ^of Juvenile Justice^ and Delinquency 
Prevention is imperative. ' 

Senator Specter. Chief Hart, would you concur with 'your two 
colleagues on- that issue? 

, Mr. Hart. Yes, J would. As a matter of fact, my^aiiswer would 
sound like an echo. We all have the same experience. 

As a matter of facti in Detroit if the program is destroyed, it will 
destroy our alternative to crime prevention as a philosophy. We 
have to learn how to prevent some of the things that happen to us, 
as Mr. Brown just said, rather than reacting. 

Crime is a young person's game, whether a juvenile or young 
adult. Sixty-five percent of the crim?s committed by juveniles are 
persons who have graduated from the juvenile justice into adult- 
hood. We develop some alternatives through moneys received 
through the Office of Juvenile Justice. 

Senator Specter.* Those who havg. been in the criminal law en- 
forcement system have observed a"^ pattern of conduct where a 
pattern emerge? with vandalism, truancy at 7 and 8, burglary of 
Yacant buildings at 10 and 11, larceny and robbery at 15, and then 
robbery-murder at 17 or 18 where the juvenile moves up the ladder 
to the most serious of all felony-murder situations. 

Where would you go— starting with yOu, Commissioner Brown- 
to stop that cycle, if you had your druthera and were not facing the 
kinds of limited funding which is prevalent today? 

Mr. Brown. You pose an extremely complex question because 
the problem you address is very complex. Thus, there is no simple 
solution to the problem. think we must address it at various 
levels. In this instance we are* talking about the Federal level. 

I think it is important wetstart looking at and determining with 
some degree of certainty what the positive factors of criminal 
behavior are. I think there are certain things we do know. If 3'ou 
take this city,' or any eity, if .you take the areas in the city where 
you have^the highest unemjployment rate; where ypu have the 
poorest .school system with the largest' number of dropouts, for 
^vhatever reason; the poorest health care; lack of recreation facili- 
ties; alcoholism; drug problems, et cetera, the basic socioeconomic ' 
roblems, yea will also find the same . areas of your city you alsa 
ave the highest crime rates and the highest crime problem. 
To me it does not take a criminologist to see some correlation 
among those factors. We can look at the people who end up in our 
system for the administration of justice, be it juvenile, jails. State 
or Federal Look at the characterization of those persons. They are 
generally unemployed at the time of arrest or, if employed, earning 
^ far below the poverty level, unskilled, uneducated. 

Again if we make a correlation between those factors, it is clear* 
there must be some relationship between those socioeconomic fac- 
tors and people getting into difficulty .with the law. ' 

What .does that suggest? I take it we are serious about it. If the 
Nation is serious about crime, then there has to be a real commit- 
ment to alleviate those problems which* many of us believe to be 
causative factors of criminal behavior. 
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who is 24 and has a long series of felony convictions, do you believe 
that rehabilitation is realistic if we devoted resources to take that 
individual out of the crime cycle, say somewhere between the age 
. of 24 and 34? 

Mr. Brown. It would be my position that it is realistic. Histori- 
cally, the problem is that it has not been attempted sinqg^rely. 

What I would suggest as an answer to the problem you pose is 
that we look at the individual individualistically and what are the 
problems that led him to where he is at this point in time. 

If, for example,, the person is in difficulty for a problem, then it 
seems to me the institution wheie we place him has a responsibUi- 
ty to assist liim in solving the problem. * . 

, Senator Specter, I have one final question because I will have to 
, recess to vote in a moment. We have an amendment on the floor. 
We have been in session now for 1 hour and 20 minutes and' our 
reporter, who has been working hard, is entitled to a break, and 
perhaps others are,, too. I have a final question for this panel. 

If we were to address in some meanin^ul way the 12-year-old 
whom I identified and the 24-to-34-year-old with'rehabilitation, and 
we find that notwithstanding realistic efforts that we have multi- 
ple offenders who will not break the crime cycle but continue to 
commit crimes of violence, would you say it is realistic to utilize 
what has been the multiple offender statute in many States when 
you have four enumerated felonies within a 5-year period to impose 
a life sentence and impose a very heavy bifrden of some change in 
status, to warrant release from jail under those circumstances? 

Mr, Brown. It would seem to pie that, first pf all,. we need to 
develop some contractual arrangement with the individual to de- 
termine what is necessary to deal with what got him into that 
situation ta begin with. 

If, for example, the institutions where we place him do not equip 
and provide the basic elements to make him a productive citizen, 
what is being prop<^ed goes a step beyond what I would be able xb 
support. 

Senator Spectek. It is too tough if you do not give him a chance 
at rehabilitation somewhere along the line. However, if we ad- 
Niressed ourselves in a meaningful way to that kind of rehabilita- 
tion with the juvenile in some meanin^ul programs or with the 
adult, offenders, do you think society would be justified in effect 
throwing away the key ifi the ofiender goes into the multiple cate- 
gory? 

Qhief Jefferson, would you venture an opinion? 

Mr. Jefferson. That alternative is a little harsh. I think more 
emphasis should be placed in dealing at this point in time with the 
juvenile recidivist. Recidivism among juveniles is on the increase. 

What should be done is to gear programs to deal with those 
juvenile offenders who are able to be taken out of a system before 
they get too deeply involved. As to those we cannot adequately 
deal, we will have to look to institutionalization, incarceration, 
with adequate resources directed toward rehabilitative and voca- 
tional training, so hopefully they can at some point leave the 
juvenile system and come back into society with some meaningful 
skills so they can make a contribution. 
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^enatc^ Specter. I think that Commissioner Brown, Chief Jeffer- , 
3*ir4. <x<? well as Chief. Hart, are accurate in the overall approach^ 
that there is not a strategy against crime^ not that there are not 
many efforts to devise such a strategy. 

It may be that the American people, even at a time of economy, . 
would be willing to pay for a criminal jubtice system which worked , 
bo^Ause Qf concern for {Mjrsonal securit> being as important on the>' 
streets as national security i§ on the international field. 

If the system directed itself toward meaningful rehabilitation 
a-.d failed there, we might well have to be prepared to take that\^' 
nr^oi tough step in throwing away the key fojr those who did not> 
respK^nd given a system which gave some fair chance for response/-' 

Mr. Hart, would you go that far? 

Mr Hakt I find there is a hard core Off recidivism. Usually 
chrldrf»n ar^ under peer pressure and follow some strong leader.' If 
he i.^ r recidivist then they folio v him. However, you have to add 
ioire- -ikernatives to this through education of the police officers 
who de'^1 \yith them on the street level everyday. V/e find wi6 are*^ 
your brother's keepers and we have to become social scientists in 
developing some alternatives. . • . 

\ J^'^'Uf) of children which could have been'a hard-core gang last 
yelir xhy year could be^ completely dissipated if we develop some 
prgr'xnls and alternatives, work progrdm.s, recreational programs, 
and just plain love, You^ave to remember some of the children 
h-^ve parents but the pefrents don't care where they are and don't 
know where they are. ' ' 

Senator Sp^-cter. Mr. Brown? , * , , 

Mr BnovvN I think it is important for us to understand that 
-^nTfiP like many other issues in our society, is not evenly distribut- 
ed ff you look at the characteristics df our jails and prisons, we 
find b*=*tween 40 and 50 percent of those there are black. ^ 

The proposal you make, without taking care of the problems I » 
have addressed, would make, our .institutions flacker. 

Senator Spkcter. Thank you very much, gentlemen, 

Mr Brown, I- thank you for coming from Atlanta, Chief Hart 
from Detroit, and Chief Jefferson. * 

We will t4ke a lO-miniite recess. We will reconvene in 10 min-/ 
utcs. 

(Recess taken. j,;-^ ' 

Senator Specter We will reconvene the hearilig, ladies and gen-* 
tiemen. . , & 

Welcome, Judge Paul Dandridge from the CouH of Common * 
Plei<! nf Philadelphia County, a longstanding colleague of mine 
bot»' in the district attorney '&-^ffice and In many other ventures irt' 
tlie city ofj Philadelphia and tlk State of Pennsylvania; Judge 
Eugene Mjore. president of the Nhtional Councilrof Jiivenile and 
Familv Court Judges; Albert Abrfott of Erie CoCmi^ N.Y., the* 
Nat:cnaJ .Association of Counties,/and Mr. Lee Thomas, director,' 
SouHi Carol. na Division of Public/Safet> Programs and the Nation- 
al Governors Association. ^ ^ } 

Judge Moore, in your capacity as pre.sident of the Nati(5nal CouI^^ ' 
cil of Juvenile and Family Court Judges, ma> we welcome you here\ 
and -isk for your comments which I will request be made 6rief m 
order to leave time for questioning. , s 
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TESTIMONY OF JUDGE EUGENE MOORE, PRESIDENT, NATION- 
AL. COUNCIL OF JUVENILE AND FAMILY COURT JUDGES, 

. Judge Moore. Thank you, Senator Specter. The National Council 
thahks you and your subcommittee for being invited to testify here 
today, on what we believe to be "the FcKler&l Goverjiment's vita! 
responsibility to maintain ^^thin the Jpstice Department a small, 
highly focused, separate program addressed to the pervasive n^- 
• tional probtjem of juveniles who commit serious crime. , 

Our judges and their colleagues in the largest cities, in the 
suburbs, as well 'as in rural areas, deal on a day-to-day basis, year 
to year*, with the most serious delinquent offenders, their victims, 
and their families, as well as with abused and npgjected children, 
with truants, runaways and status offenders. Along with the police, 
prosecutors, and lawyers in our courts everyday, we are actually 
aware of the increase in serious, wanton, violent crime on the 
-'Streets of our communities, in our schools, and neighborhoods. 

Judges all over the country are asking why is the only Federal 
^program directly concerned with juvenile crimes slated for total 
100 percent elimination while well-meaning social welfare and edu-. 
cational programs, fine as they may be but ^lot directly related to 
, crime, are Being proposed for only 20. to 25 percent cutbacks. 

Frankl3f, Senator, car judges are very concerned as are the pros- 
ecutors ahd police and citizens, and the court volunteers with 
I whom we work who have benefited from this Department are 
• equally concerned. / . ^ 

We are toljd that maybe, just maybe, there might be help availa- 
ble from some block grants that the- Depar;^rrient of Health and 
Human Services will send down to State welfare departments. 
However, it is our experience tha^Judges, sheriffs, police chiefs, 
district attorneys, public defenders, and those who deal within the 
criminal justice system for juveniles will not receive these funds. 

This is a crime problem. It is dealt with locally by the profession- 
als in the criminal and juvenile justice systetais. As indicated by 
Commissioner Brown, in Atlanta recently where did their Federal 
help come from? It came from the Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention. 

yfhere did the money go in Atlanta? It went through the police 
department to help the people who had the greatest need. It went 
through the police because the police knew, being part of the 
criminal justice system* what the need, was. 

If the Federal Government has a legitimate' role in the fighc 
against serious and violent juvenile crime— ^nd we believe it 
does— that role should continue to reside within the Justice De- 
partment, and that is where we should look for Federal leadership 
and cooperation. 

The National Council believes that the newly authorized JJDP 
Act provides the proper vehicle for such a role and program. The 
Congress in 1980 cprrectly identified the focus of the future atten- 
tion of this office should be with 'juveniles who commit serious 
crimes." The Federal effort should be reoriented toward providing 
training, hard, research findings, and practical. technical assistance 
and information on what works, providing this information to 
judges, police, prosecutors, and defenders. 
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Let me make clear the N&tional Council is not among those who 
say, "OK, we're for Federal cuts, but don't cut our program." We 
recogpixe^and agree with the overriding need in these times sub- 
stantially to reduce spending in nondefense a^eas. .We believe 
OJJDP is a proper subject for budget reduction. But, to eliminate 
the progrAm would be like throwing out the baby with the bath 
water* • . . • 

We maintain that the priorities of this program should be No. 1 
in training and education, training in particular, in what areas are 
most beneficial tO tHe criminal and juvenile justice system, particu- 
larly what works" in rehabilitating and in preventing the violent 
juvenile offender. 

We .also believe in research, again as to what works and what is 
cost-effective. The piiblic will not write a blank check for the 
criminal orjuvenil^ justice system, and we must focus our atten- 
tion on those programs which are working in the country, find out 
, why tney work, and disseminate that information nationally so 
that we can have a significant impact all over the country on 
violent juvenile crime. 

Let me conclude. Senator, by saying again we do support sub- 
stantial cuts within the Office of Juvenile Justice because of the 
economic tim,^ we all live in, but we strongly recommend the 
retention of that office to be a focal^ point withii) the Federal 
Government to focus on the attention of the needs of the juvenile 
ju3tice system, . 

In our own States, oftentimes we find that juvenile jusjice is part 
of a large welfare department, a department which doles out 
money and spends money very well in many areas, such as ADC, et 
cetera, and ii there are any funds left over, if there.is any time J^ft 
over for staff, then perhaps at the tail end they ro'eht worry about 
juvenile justice. ^ 

Today, when juvenile crime accounts for almost e-third of all 
the major offenses, we cannot afford to have this juot part of some 
other Federal bureaucracy. We maintain'it is imperative, regard-^ 
less of the amount of spending, that at least the spending be in a 
separate identified department within the Department of Justice 
and that the Office, of Juvenile Justice be.continued. 

Thank you. * v 

Senator Specter. Thank you very much. Judge Moore. 

[Material follows:] 

Prepared Statement the National Council of JuvENiui& Fa.mily Court 

Judges y 

Sehatar Specter, the National G^uncil thanks you and the Subcommittee for being 
invited to testify here toda> on what we believe U, be the federal government's vital 
responsibility to maintain ^n the Justice Department a small, highly focused, sepa* 
rat* program addressed to the pervahive national problem of juveniles who commit 
serious crime. " n 

I am Eugene Arthur Moore, a Judge ^n the Juvenile Division of the Probate Court 
of Oakland County, Pontiac,.Miuhigan, and current President of the National Coun* 
cil. 

The National Council, founded in 1937, represents over 2,000 juvenile and famil> 
court judges nationwide and our affiliate, the National Juvenile Court Services 
Association, several hundred Court Administrators. We maintain close ..aisort with 
police, prosecution and defense, court volunteer and other national groups con- 
cerned with juvenile delinquency. * 

Our Judges and their colleagues, in the largest cities* in the suburbs, as well as in 
rural areas, deu. day to-<la>. >earto->ear. with the most serious delinquent offend- 
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ers, their victims and their families, as well cs with abused and neglected children, 
with truants, runaways and status offenders. Along with the pohce, prosecutors and 
lawyers in our courts every day, we are acutely aware of the increase in serious, 
wanton, violent crime on the streets of our communities, in our schools, homes and 
neighborhoods. 

The National Council is exclusively dedicated to improving the nation s juvenile 
justice system W« understand that an effective juvenile justice system must rely on 
highly skilled judges, lawyers, administrators, probation staffs, and law enforcement 
officers, and has directed an extensive effort toward improving ^^venile and family 
courts and related agencies thWSgh training. Since 1969 the National Council and 
its training division, the* National College of Juvenile Justice, has reached more 
than 35,000 juvenile.ju^tice professionals with an average of 40 training sessions a 
year—a' record unparalleled by any judicial training organization. 

Although many of the National Council's training pnograms are supported with 
state and local funds 'or private sector funds provided by more than 30 ousinesses 
and foundations, many of the National College s core training programs have been 
funded bv the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP^. 

At the College, our faculty judges serve without compensation, volunteering their 
preparation and class time Our programs reach all states, but are centered on the 
University of Nevada, Reno campus, where a large foundation has built and donat- 
ed to us and our sister institution (The Natiqnal Judicial College which trains 
criminal and civil trial judges) a superb teaching facility as well as a residential 
facility with over 300 beds and food service, where we can house and feed judge, 
police, prosecutor, court volunteer and other participants for about $20 per day. 

Our training program is in severe jeopardy with the proposed elimination of 
OJJDP, yet the cost to the federal government has been running only about 
$350,000 yearly. 

Our^research arm, the National Center for Juvenile Justice located m Pittsburgh, 
the major federally funded activity (costing the government about $500,000 yearly) 
is the collection analysis, and dissemination of statistical information regarding 
•juvenile crime and delinquency. 

This program, now in jeopardy, was started by Presiderit Coolidge in 1927. The 
federal commitment to this activity has provided an unbroken senes of juvenile 
crime reports for 55 years. But now we are told it mu^t be scrapped, and frankly, we 
' question the wisdom of this move. 

Having passed through three executive departments and several agencieb, this 
trend analysis of juvenile court activity stands as one of the most durable federally- 
sponsored statistical social indicators. Juvenile Court Statistics was published by the. 
Department of Labor during each year of the Great Depression, it was produced, as 
a bi-annual report by the Federal Security Agency during Worid War 11. and ha» 
' been maintained, through good times and bad, ever since. Like the FBI's Uniform 
Cnme Reports, which was established 3 years later in 1930, the series ts a unique 
and invaluable policy tool. 

In reflecting on the longevity of this the collection and dissemination of statistical 
information series, one must ask why the government's support, until now, has been 
so unfailing Certainly, the project has survived the repeated cycles of change in 
public opinion regarding both the treatment of juvenile law violators and the role of 
^'^^ /wieral government in monitoring such activity. The series has long since 
outlived those who b^r responsibility for its conception. It has not been an advocate 
of special interest, noi* has it, produced the potential for any. particular political 
favor In sho;:t, it has had no active constituency, save those who understand its 
inherent value as a tool for assessing this nation's efforts to control yoiXth cnme. 
The value of the series has been not only the detailing of which type of youths are 
responsible for which types of crimes, but the consistent measurement of delinquent 
activity over time Policies and praams intended to impact the field of juvenile 
justice have been monitored by the series. 

In recent vears, the capability of an increasing; number of courts to automate 
their data collection systems has provided much more detail concerning the process- 
ing of juveniles by the courts Progress in dealing with the problems of youth crime 
can now be measure4 much more precisely. For example. Juvenile Court Statistics 
was the only means we had to accurately assess the dramatic rise in serious' youth 
crime during the sixties and eariy seventies The year-to-year trends showed that we 
were losing the battle of violence attributed to juveniles. That finding spurred 
considerable activity ^within the executive and legislative branphes of state and 
federal government to combat the problem. Without such indicators, we -as a 
nation --would be blind to the impact of our efforts and to emerging problems wi.,ch 
requ*e our attention. 
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The me^hanusm which has betn .issembled to produce Juvenile Court Statistics 
wv^lv^ »ne v^Iuntao submission of i.iformation from individual courts and state 
agencieh throughout the nation In 1927. 43 courts contributed information to the 
national report For the most recent year «1979>. 2.650 or 7h percent of all such 
courts J ♦he country contributed data to the system This growing cooperation has 
't^'j^ted from the fact thAt since 1974 the data has been collected and reported, by 
aif» national Council research division. A break in the series, however brief, would 
seriou.sly undermine the stucturt of this voluntao' cooperation 

If we beheve that the future of our counto rests with youth, and that the 
^ov-rmnent has an ongoing responsibilit> to accurJttely aid m planning for that 
future the Ju\enile Court Statistics series ^ a necessao and economical invest- 
ment m that process. 

HavinjT ^ispos<>d of President Coohdge and professiional training for judges and 

ler justice system professionals. ma> I now turn to the particular program and 
legusUtion now before your Subcommittee. 

The Juvenile Justice and Delinquenc> Prevention Act of 1974, as most recently 
amended and reauthorized for four years onl> last December And may I commend 
vnur parent Committee for the thoughtful attention it has gi\en to this unique anti- 
cnna legislation, most recently last 'year 

^ So now. is all this fine work to be undone, not through repeal of th;- legislation 
i>ur th-oiigh abolition of the program and of the federal agenc\. through zeroini; 
cut :n the budget-appropriation process*^ 

Our judjjes al! over the county, are asking. Wh> is the onU. federal program 
di'TCt!> jx>ncerned with juvenile crime blated for total. 100 percent elimination 
A . e well meaning social weltare and education programs, fine as the> mav be. but 
pof H,recMv related to crime, ar^ onl> being proposed for 20 and 25 percent cut- 

Z'^^^y Senator :5p«::er members of the Subcommittee, our judges ai'e'mysti- 
' il V /'^^ prosecutors, police ar.d .ituen court volunteers and others we work 
w ♦ ilHHy and wh.^ ha^e benefited from thu, program— the\ too are m>-stified 
u ^ ^ »"J"0. now we are told that, maybe, just maybe, there 

fi^ight help avaibblo from some "block grant that the Department of Health 
-ird Human bemces wll ^end down to stat^ welfare departments. It is unlikely 
tn - t-iges. sheri^s. ^•olice chiefs. di>lnct att^rnevs. or public defenders will receive 
lunds from welfare departments 

H a cnjve problem It is dealt with iocaIl> b\ the professionals m the 
'*rin.!'i3. and >u\3nile jusLice svstems When Alianta *iiked for federal help last 
-nonth 1' wx^ the Jositce Department thai responded And. where did the bulk of 
. t- non^y z .m*» trom" From OJJDP. ihe ver;. program this Administration now 
?y'^i^rf October 1 And. A'ho did eht* mone\ go to. to the Atlanta 

Weilare l> partirLrt * went where it shouiij have gone, to the Atlanta Police 

wh^ curvr.n> Ke^r t!> jru.u of ;hat horrible ^nine problem in that beleaguered 

^ N 1 S^r.rc» >>.*"f n.enbers ^f the Cubcomniittee. if the federal government ha:, 
T t^-^r r- -wppcrt r^It .n the f^ht against serious and violent juvenile crime, and 
fV '''^^ ^^^^^ d^»es.That rofi «hquid continue to rei^ide in the Justice 

♦ oV^" ^' ' v*htre w** would look to for federal leadership and ccopcra- 

-•rh \ i.nai C-unt:l beh'jve^ :ht ne^U reauthorized JJDP Act provides the 
rlJ"* u ^ '^^^^ ^^^^ ^"^ pro^'ram Th*- Congre^s in iJhO correctly idcnti- 

the jcu> of attent.jn *n the SO s to be on juveniles who commit serious 
^'V^i rhc fed»TaI effort should be reoriented towards pro\iding training, hard 
r h findings and fracrcal 'ethnical iissistance and information on. what 
ti^>iiges f.. u prz^x.iLors arid dc^n lers. ju\emle corrections oflWfcrs and 
ntnPr ^jvMiJe anc .rimini^ jusu..*^ pruiessionali.. \ulur.teers und iieighborhotxl work- 
ers wno d^ai Jay io-dav w.th juvenue delinquents 

!w rat- ri..^fCt» .^lear that :h** Vafional (>>uncil is not among tliose who sav Ok. 
h.jf -u' '.h- other fellow ,> pr^.r.im not our. " We rtN:ogni/e and agree w'lth the 
•.»%"rnning need in t.H>s. ' me^ ^ubbtant'all> to reduce s}>endinK in ron-defense 
ar»».LS We hei.pv** hat (WJDP i> ,t proper subject for budget reduction But. to 
-MTi^nafe '^1. prf^'raT rh*- AJm.iiistration proposes wuuld oe like throwing the 
Da*^> ou» w./n the oath water 

New- il' ;rat Ui'-s -"»id. I rt-i n* io yon that the National Council beheves thiJt 
it ' ij ui' |:r )gram ' ^ite has nor sumcwiitlv foc»:»i*.'d on the pro.Meir. of serious 
V rrh cnne V^e ha% - a dett. 1*^ report and analvsio ^^ih rft.'nrner.dations on liow 
v^ould fii« ro tin- r .grip. materMl|> reorient<.»d \Kv heiieve tftesi* to U 
1 VrmpfiM adfn.r.i^ir,i: •( y and **sM.nMall\ with.n tnV pun.iew ot the existing 
legisljtior* .eauthon**-:: m I)et.'eniU r \J<(i ,\ cofnmend .his report 'which i:. 
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attached to this stiitcmeht» to your thoughtful attention and. m clobinL', will outhne 
Qurrecommendations: 

Stiyecfto the availability of funding, aJJDFs role should be to provide 

1 Training and Bducation for State and I^al Juvenile Justice Professionals.-^ 
This issue IS listed as a top priority in the Purposes Clause of the Act. and was 
strongly mandated by the Congress A training emphasis is consistent with balance 
of power considerations between the federal government «nd the several states 
, "1^""^ J"^^*!^ ^ essentially a state function, it is operated and funded by the 
slates There IS no indication of any tungressional disposition to federalize juve- 
n«le and family courts of the nation. v 

Much- of the training that is necessary and appropriate is direcllv related to 
Congressional mandates and to decisions of the federal courts, particularly the 
Supreme Court Due process guidelines which govern the conduct of local juvenile 
justice are o£ national concern, and are thus best funded and implememed on a 
national scale. . 

A major training initiative ought to be undertaken involving utilization of lor- 
mula grants Estate and Jocall as well as Washington controlled funds 
. '^^^eaiistic and Helpful nesearck -The search for what works and what doe^n t 
work with what delinquents and their families is national in 5cope and the federal 
government ^n play a modest, but ligitimate role in helping deal-^ith juvenile 
delinquency The research we envision is not theoretical, but should be experience- 
centered and demonstrate both accountabilitv in result and cost efficiency 

If we are to avoid the pattern of redoubling efforts at past failures m the coming 
O^JDP^^'^'^ common sense principles should guide research activities of 

Ti^?^^^ii^°"^1 ^ treated as theones-not as fa^t-^nd subjected to rigorous 
"^fu "^'f 1-*''". "^"Vo"^^ research. This %er> si/nple-minded principle should b^ 
adhered to whether the theory is advanced as a sUindard. ' an idea a belief or a 
truth that is unsupported by documentation 
, C^re should be exercised to destinguish between those policies that are being 
implemented for humanitarian and legal rea^ns as contrasted to those proposed to 
brtng about a more efficient or effective outcome. A careful formulation of objectives 
to be achieved is essential to the measurement process. 

Programs of research must be free to fail in finding the expected outcome. 
K^earch must have integrity; otherwise, it is a waste of monev 

Considerable attention should be given to developing the capacity and environ- 
ment for research Resources must be<le%-oted to convening practitioners and schoU 
ars to establish what issues should be researched and which measures are appropri- 
ate in evaluating effc-ciiveness rr y 

y Given the above principles, the following recommendations are offered for specinc 
research. ^ 

a The highest priority should be ghen to building the capacitv required to 
reliably measure the outcpmt^ of present practices 

b Theory which forms the basis of polic.v also should receive high prioritv for 
measurement * ^ fii"i»*. 

c Pilot testirig and evaluation of proposed standards prior to implementation also 
should receive high priority ^ 

'i Effevtiie Technical A^i.^tanre and Information -The Office could ic helpful in 
providing meaningful technical assustance and information Substantial changps in 
attitude and procedure are required 

When "something works." thf Office should know it When j)eople in another part 
of the countr>- have a problem, thev should be able to contact O-WDP. learn of a 
suca»sslul resource^ and be able to contact a person or organization knowledgeable 
"thi^rist'° ^^*°" ^^"^^^ ^"^^ """^ "'''^ consulting agency or 

Professional " Arcrt^ditation' or other self-help programs, wuhin the juvenile jus- 
tice system should also receive support 

4 Special fmp/itwis "-With IimittKl funds available, t makes no M»nse to award 
grnnUs lor projects around the oiuntr> onl> to find out weral years later that there 
IS ro reliable proof that they r(»duce delinquenc\ in a cost efficient wav 

Special emphasis grant* should b^- used to 'establish small, well-controlled and 
documented pilot efforts which have as their primary purpose the measurement ol 
the cost-onricienc> and i-freiti%eni>ss uf program efforts This research cannot be 
attached to an existing provTram at a later pornt m time, but must be concei%ed and 
incorporated into original proupam design This »s the only wav that the federal 
government ran vxerci>c iis propter leadership role based on fact, instead of man- 
date baM»d opinion 
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Substantia! reduction can be accomplished from the current level i Special 
hmphasis funding if. as we suggest this area li, conbint^ with Research. 
. ? Orants "-The formula grant program, (vhich expends nearlv two- 

thirds of monies as current!> allocated^ is overburdened in the fuUowing respects.^ 
• a States have been mandated to change Jaws and procedures without evidence"^ ' 
that such changes help to 'prevent delinquency. 

b A thrc»e^tiered bureaucrac> stint>s success. lOJJDP overlays the SPA. which * 
overlays a local planning bureaucracy ) ^ « ^ 

c MandaliHi changes impose enormous cost burdens on stcite and local gov6rn-"^ 
mente For example, in Ohio, it is estimated that the parallel service system contem- 
?ftQi rP^ the -status offender delinquenc> dichutumv would cost over $l> million in, 
I m Fortunately. Congress is aware of this problem as it rei^-s to'^separfuion of ' 
juveniles and adults in jails, but OJJDP must be responsive tS Congressional con-- 
cern 

d \s the number and availabilit> of federal dollars shruik^tcost-^jffectiveness of 
the formula program dwindles further As the program is more sharpy^> focused * 
i%nd reoriented to meet the needs of the 80 s the Administration and Congr4?ss must* - 
consider the excessive intrusion and coercivenc^ss of the program as far as the stales ^ 
and localities are concerned, ^ • * 

?^inplified regulations and reporting requirements, and overhead reductionv> of 
pursued vigorousl>. ma> ameliorate these problems. But. legislation may be desir-' 
.able particularly to accomplish Congress' intent that liiulted available funds be 
directly applied to serious >outh ^rime problems, rather t)i<m to the carrving out of 
federal 'mandates ^ ^ ^\ 

Legislation mav also be desirable to change the dtiiverv s>stem mc»chanism but ' 
Wock grants as proposed are not an answer hero. <is funds \\ould never reach^ 
tho^e local and state court law enforcement and >outh corrections agencies directly 
concerned wuh serious youth crime 

Our judges nationwide and the National Coun«-il thank vou. Senator Specter, and 
membt^rs of the Subcommittee for vour patience ami attention and for the opportu- 
nity to be heard ^ 

Attaches! "Bench Sense" Report ? ^, * 

Senator Specter. Judge Dandridge? 

TESTIMONY OF JUDGE PAUL DANDRIDGE 

Judge Dandridge Senate. Specter, 1. endorse pretty much the 
comments made by Judg^ Moore. I do diffet; in at least two ways. 

No' I, I do not think that the money provided to OJJDP for 
childreo is sufficient I do not agree there should be a cutback of 25 
percent. That is No. 1. ' 

Two, I think thAt the thnust seems to'be we are looking at only 
the serious offender. We are not looking at how he got there. I 
think that Commissioner, Brown touc.hed on that in response to 
some of your questions. ^ , 

I have been sitting for the last 4 years with status offenders, 
with children who are either incorrigible truants, neglected, de- 
pendent, or abused. I have watched what is supposed to be a 
system for dealing with those children. There is none. 

The n:ioney that goes through HHS which is supposed ^o address 
these 10 different categorical funds is nqt meeting at t'he bottom. 
Children and families have to follow the dollars for service. There- 
fore, we have nothing which relates to prevention. 

I think that if we accept the fact that children are db precious to 
us as defense, we need to have a department that ib expanded to , 
deal with children and families. . i 

One of the things I see that OJJDP can do which it has not been 
doing is to assess /?xactl> where the Federal dollars are g(Mng 
which, are 5Uf)posod to be dealing with families and children, to 
find (jut whether they are on target, if there is a tar^'et. and. if not. 
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why, so we can redirect all of our money, so we are dealing, in a* 
wholistic way with children and families. That is the only way we 
will deal with prevention. 

You raised a question before to the three police chiefs as to 
whether they would bite the bullet if a person, after having gone 
through X number of phases, was then still not rehabilitated, I am 
not sure there is an answer for that because we do not have the 
prisons to continue to put people/in as we lock them up and convict 
them of crimes. We are not gfing to be able to build jails fast 
enough to jail tHem, whether juveniles or adults, so we have to go 
to the whole area of prevention and what we do with the dollars 
we spehd. , 

I think we spend a lot of dollars. I don't' think we are getting a 
bang for our dollar. I think this committee and Ihe Senate needs to 
look at where all the Federal money is going and how it can be 
redirected to provide a service. 

Thank you. 

Senator Specter. Judge Dandri^ge, how would you direct dollars 
to prevention? . . ' 

Judge Dandridge. We now have the family here and the family 
having to move wherever the dollars flow, because we have devel- 
oped categorical funding which addresses a special need which does 
not meet with othe/ categorical funding. The money which goes to 
children and youth does not talk to^he money that goes for wel- 
fare of family, the AFDC family, ahd mental health money does 
not speak to tltem. OET or CETA is on the side doing something 
else. The educational money we spend, none of it meets at the 
bottom so that we have a.system for dealing with children. 

We certainly need to' develop an early warning system, going 
back to what you asked, so we can find at an earl; age children 
who are evidencing &ome factors which might lead tnem into being 
disruptive, delinquent, or whatever, so we start dealing with them 
there. We do not have that kind of system, 

I would look at where our dollars are going— th^ 40 categories in 
HHS, money in CETA, money in AFDC— all these Federal dollars, 
and determine what it is that we can do^^o prevent children from 
becoming hard-core delinquents and adult criminals. We need to 
find out what we are doing right now, an assessment— whether you 
call it a need assessment or whatever— of vvhere dollars are going. 
That has, not been done. 

Senator Specter. Do you think that there are danger signals 
discernible to tip us off to identify the juvenile at an early stage to 
take him out of the crime cycle, him or her? 

Judge Dandridge. If all of the programs which relate to dealing 
with families and children are unified so that we get a clear 
picture of the child with a family, I believe there will be indices 
which would ena5>le us to deal with them at an early age, both the 
family anjl child, and prevent their going into the system. 

Senator Specter. How would you do it? You say dollars from 
cajtegory ^1 do not speak to dollars in category 2. Are you talking 
about some coordinating agency? 
^ Judge Dandridge. It hass^tu be the Federal dollars are mandated 
to work with one another. 
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As I recall in looking at things with OJJDP, 4 or 5 years ago 
they were supposed to be the lead agency to work with then- 
Department of Labor money, the old Department of HHS, to co- 
ordmate the flow of those dollars for education. That never oc- 
curred. I think that is a start, to see exactly what it is. that is not 
bemg done for families. 

Certainly there is no relationship intergovernmentally at the 
local level or the State level. They are talking about it, but it has 
not been implemented. Unless they are pushed with the weight of 
the Federal dollars, money States cannot afford, we will not affect 
it- ■ , 

Senator Specter. Thank^you very much, 

Mr Abgott, you are here representing the National Association 
of Counties. 

TESTLMONY OF ALBP:RT AHGOTT, KHIE COUNTY, N.Y., NATION^ 
AL ASSOCIATION OF TOUNTIES. ACCOMPANIED BY HERB 
JONES. 'ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

Mr. Abgott. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Specter. Would you give us some background, please? 
Mr Abgott Certainly. I am legislator, former chairman of the 
legislature in Erie County. That is a county which has over 1 
million people I have worked with youth programs. I have served 
on the Winter Olympic Committee for the. United States. I have 
worked with delinquent youth in various capacities. I am in busi- 
ness. Politics, fortunately for me, has. been a hobby. 

Senator Speh'er. We welcome you here and look forward to your 
testimony. 

Mr Abgott Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
would like to introduce Herb Jones, assistant director of NACo ^nd 
a lobbyist for NACo here. 
Senator Specter. Welcome, Mr. Jones. . 
Mr Abgott I appear today on behalf of the National Associati6n 
of Counties and its Crijninal Justice and Public Safety Steering 
Committee to present our organisation & views on continued fund- 
ing for the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act. - 

The Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention is the ' 
sole survivor of what was a program of financial and technical 
assistance to State and local governments in the criminal justice 
and;ju\'enile justice fields. 

Last>ear Congress eliminated new funding for the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration. With the- joss of LEAA fundsr 
including maintenance of effort funds for juvenile justice programs, - 
the major block grant programs in the criminal justice field "Ex- 
pired. 

This year the proposal, is to eliminate funding for the JJDP and 
instead permit States to fund programs under a social services 
block grant within the Department of Health and Human Services. 
AH activities under the act, not only the formula grant and special 
emphasis programs, but also training, technical assistance, re- 
search, and information dissemination would be ehminated under 
the administration's proposal. 

The assumption of a Federal role in the field of juvenile delin- f 
quency, a role that the last six Presidents— Eisenhower, Kennedy, 
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Johnson, Nixon, Ford, and Carter-have vigorously enforced, would 
be gone. Twenty years of effort at the Federal level would be 
abolished. ^ 

If the program had bien inefffecbve, we could not support its 
continuation It is precisely the fact that it has worked that leads 
us to support its continuation. 

Mr Chairman, the National Association of Counties believes the 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act is working. The 
act addresses problem areas head on, most successfully in its ef- 
forts but there have been problems. NACo has supported the act 
since its passage in 1974 and we continue to support it today. 

A few words about the philosophy the Nation's counties follow 
regarding .services to our youth. Our children are our responsibili- 
ty, and we have been determined to serve their needs and interests ^ 
as we find them. After all, services to our young people are basical- 
ly and largely the responsibility of county governments. 

Despite this acknowledgment, we must concede we simply cannot 
meet the Complexities bf these needs and their attendant services 
alone. 

Herein is our problem. We need to establish an acute awareness 
of this reality and an appropriate partnership, both in terms of 
commitment and resources, especially financial, from'*'our respec- 
tive States with their broad taxing ^uthority.^ 

Individual failures or weaknesses in this "first line of service 
responsibility" collectively results in what we have been seeing 
labeled as a national or Federal problem. This is why NACo has 
actively supported and testified to the need of a Federal juvenile 
justice effort— not because a Federal system must replace and/or 
compensate or perfbrm for the efforts of State and local govern- 
ments, but to provide the necessary supports and appropriate prior- 
ity status which the Congress could Tend by its^acknowledgment ^ 
and assistance It would lend the threat of continuity from commu- 
nity to community. State to State, county to county. It would lead 
toward an exchange of information and programs that work. 

The Board of Directors. of NACo at its last meeting clearly 
showed its support for the President by adopting a policy position 
in favor of balancing the Federal budget. However, we. have reser- 
vations about the proposed folding of OJJDP in a social services 
block grant under the Department of Health and Human Services. 

Specifically, NACo supports the maintenance of the Juvenile 
Justice Act in the Department of Justice. NACo can support the 
elimination of the $34.9 million increase for OJJDP for fiscal year 
1982 as proposed by the Carter administration in its January 
budget However, we cannot support the elimination of the act. 
yJJDP is the only Federal response to the national problem of 
juvenile crime and delinquency. 

We are not asking for more expenditures. Simply put, we are 
asking that OJJDP be left where it is. We urge you not to place a 

food program in a block grant in the Department of Health and 
[uman Services, where it will get lost. 

When LEAA waa eliminated last year, approximately $61.45 mil- 
lion was lost in maintenance^f-effort funds. Since fiscal year 1978, 
OJJDP has received $100 million. Considerk^g the loss of mainte- 
nance of effort funds, and the constant appropriation level for 4 
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years, which' has been eroded by inflation, it can be said that 
OJJDP has done its part of balancing the budget and controlling 
inflation, certainly not stimulating it in the past 4 years. 

NACo is making this effort because OJJDP has provided fundingjj 
for innovative programs which our financially-strapped counties^ 
could not have afforded to experiment with. Now many of these 
programs have been picked up by county governments after having 
been shown to improve the overall efficiency of the juvenile justice 
system and reduce costs. ' - t 

In my county six programs funded federally prior to this time 
are now being adopted by the county^and other local agencies to 
continue them because they have been successful*. I will be glad to 
talk about them later. 

The rationale, for abolishing OJJDP appears to rest on the as- 
sumption that it is another social service program, a categorical 
one, that is designed for services to yout'i in the juvenile justice 
system. That view is very accurate, but very narrow. 

The act does provide funding for group homes, shelter care, crisis 
intervention, and other social programs. But, ft also funds pro- 
grams to train juvenile court judges, restitution pro-ams, and 
juvenile justice system improvements. In shortj Ic is a system's 
change biock'grant, witji States accorded wide discretion in meth- 
ods of funding programs that will femove status offenders from 
secure facilities, separate juveniles in adult correctional facilities, 
and remove juveniles from adult jails and lockups, all of which are 
sorely needed. 

Spnator Specter. If your organization were told the only way to 
achieve *a balanced budget would be to cut this m-ogram, what 
would your response be? 

Mr. Abgott. I would be in favor of not balancing the program 
against the cut in th^ budget. I think there are other areas which 
should be looked at in the view of what is effective and what is not 
effective. 

If wc^ were told there is no way to balance the budget other than 
to eliminate this program, I would have two ways to go. One would 
be to go. back to our organizations and see how much of it they 
could pick up, and then cut every corner possible and come back 
and say we cannot balance the budget under these circumstances 
but we will have to increase funding. 

Senator Specter. How many members does your organization 
have? 

Mr. Abgott. Over^^^OOO counties. 

, Senator Specter. 3,000 counties belong to the organization? 
Mr. Abgott. Yes. 

Senator Specter. How many counties are there in this country? 

Mr. Abgott 3,100 plus. I am not quite sure if that is the exact 
number. There are not too many that are not members. • 

Senator Specter. I think the committee 'vould be very interested 
to know if you could conduct a referendum with your organization 
if your board or whoever makes the decisions agrees with your 
assessment, having articulated the position of favoring a balanced 
budget that you would defer that objective to discontinuation of 
this program. 
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Mr. Abgott, Mr. Chairman, it is.^not in my prepared statement, 
but I must say that the cornerstone of- this Nation is the youth. If 
we are going to survive, if we are going to have a future, it is the 
young people who are coming up who need the' funding to prevent 
wtot has been happening and to improve the status of this Nation. 

Senator Specter. I understand your testimony. Having made the 

point as to the balanced budget 

, Mr. Abgott. I agree. 

Senator Specter [continuing]. It is one which has to be faced up 
to squarely. 

Judge Moore, how many membfers of your organization are 
there? 

Judge MookE. About 3,000. It islthe largest judicial organization 
in the United States. It represents juvenile court judges as well as 
family court judges. 

Senator Specter. All juvenile -and family court judges? • 

Jiidge Moore. Yes. If I might. Senator, let me respond in part to 
what you asked my -colleague. I think the issue is not only balanc- 
ing the budget. I thitik the issue equally important is where the 
identity of the.Federal Government will be and what importance it 
will give to the issue of solving juvenile crime. 

While we disagree with my colleague from Philadelphia, I believe 
even with a cut in the amount of money spent in this area by the 
Federal Government that the Federal Government cannot afford to 
lose the commitment, as has Been indicate^ here, of six previous 
Presidents, that we think the problem of juvenile crime and delin- 
quency is so important we will not let it get lost in Human Services 
but be sure it has a separate identity within the Department of 
Justice. 

^ Senator Specter. JuUge Moore, you have not advocated the bal- 
anced budget so r will not put the question to you. For those who 
do,, we have to bite all sorts of bombs more than bullets. 
[Mr. Abgott's prepared statement follows:] 



Prepared State.ment of Albert Abgott. Lecisijvtor, Erie Count^, N.Y„ and 
Member. National Association ok Counties * 

Mr Chairman, members of the committee. I am Albert Abgott and I am a county 
legislator from Erie County. New York, I appear here today, and behalf of the 
National Association of Counties and its crimmal justice and public safety steering 
committee to present our organizatiui. » views on continued funding for the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act 

The office of juvenile justice and deliquency prevention is the sole survivor of 
what was a program of financial and technical assistance to State and local govern^ 
ments in the criminal justice and juvenile justice fields. Last year, the. Congress 
fy JV^^ «r- u^^i. ^H"^*"^ Enforcement Assistance Admmistration 

'LbAA> With the loss of LEAA funds, including maintenance of effort funds for 
juvenile justice programs, the major block grant programs in the crimmal justice 
field expired. . o j 

This year, the proposal is to eliminate funding for the JJDPA and, ins^epd, permit 
States to fund programs under a social services block grant withm the Department 
of Health and Human Services All activities under the Act, not only the formula 
grant and special emphasis programs, but also training, technical assistance, re- 
search, and information dissemination would be eliminated under the Administra- 

' The National Association of Counties the onb national organization reprcscniinQ county 
government in the United States Through its membership, urban, suburban and rural 'counties 
join together to build efrectwe. responsive count> governmenU The goals of the organization 
are To improve county government, to serve as the national spokesman for county govern- 
ment, to act as liaison between the nation s counties and other levels of government, and to 
achiw public understanding of the role of counties m the Federal system. 
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tions proposal. The iu>bamptiun of a Federal role in the field of juvenile delinquen 
. c>, a role that the laat bix Prebidents, Ei&enhower, Kennedy, Johnson. Nixon, Ford 
and Carter, have vigoroublv endors>ed, would be gone, T\\ent> >earb of effort at the 
Federal level .would be aboIi»h^*d. If the program had been inefTeclive, we Could not 
iiupp<5ri its continuation. It ib preci^el^ that it has worked that leads us to 'support 
its contmuation. 

Mr. Chairman, the National of Counties beheves the Juvenile Justice and Delin 
quenc> Prevention Act is working, the Act addresses problem areas head on. mostly 
suu;e&sfuil>, but there have been problente. NACo has supported the Act since its 
passage in 1974 €end we continue to support it today. ^ 

Mr. Chairman, a few words about the philosoph> the Nation's counties follow 
regarding services tu our >outh. Our children are our responsibilit> and we have 
been determined to serve their needs and interests as we find them After all, 
services to our >oung peof>le are b<isi^all> and largel> the responsibility of county^ 
governments. 

. Yet, despite this acknowledgement, we mubt Concede that we simpl> cannot meet 
the comple.xities of these needs »nd thetr attendant services ^lone. Herein is our 
problem. We need to establish an acute awareness of this realit> and an appropriate 
partnership, both m terms^ of commitment and resources, esj>eu^n> financial from 
our respective states with their broad taxmg authority. 

Individual failures or weaknesses in this "first line of service responsibility" 
^.oilectiveK results m what we have been seeing labeled as a Nation*aI or Federal 
problem. This is wh> NACo has activel> suppt>rted .and testified to the need of a 
rederul juvenile justice effort Not btxause a Federal s>stem must replace and/or 
compensate or ixjrform for the efforts of State and local governments, but to provrde 
the necessary supports and appropriate priority' stuUs which the Congress could 
lend by its acknowledgment and assistance. 

Tiu^oal of the poiiC> is the forgirjh' of appropriate lotal State Federal partner- 
•^mps wT^ch reco^nk/e the realities of the .challenge to provide the rnUch needed 
resources Tor the proper treatment and serv\es t^) our >oung people B> and large, 
our >uuth do(i*t leave us but temporanl> when the> run afoul of the law. 

Our count> services agem.ies, our count> court*, our count> prcbation depart- 
ments and menUtl health departnients are .nvolved Lo the limit of our resources. If 
thu problem results m a >outh being incarcerated, i.ivanabl> that >oung pe» son will 
be returning to our and his or her community y\dditional resources are crucially 
and cnticail> needed to help lu tjie undemablt and unavoidable task of assisting in 
redirecting those >oung people in cortstructive and self enriching activities. 

Simpl> put-and not c>nican> at all - these >oung people are the poIitical!> silent 
and si^'ablt population of oui countr> and in reaat>, commaiid lesser political 
pnorit> status when distribution of re**ouices are determined, and this happens in 
part because they can't Cast a ballot at election 

Yet, the core truth of present reality is that thi^* population of which we speak 
here lodu> represents the literal and ver> future of our nation. Deliberatel> disrc- 
gal Unit, noble motives, pragmatic concents aLne should command ever conscious 
awi^reness that the tuture whivh so nian> |>eople incri;asingl> w^peak of in terms of 
ur.certaint>. hopeiesoness. Tear a^id apprehension, it is the concern of all of as 
gather trd toda> -both here and adoss this Nation It all too often seemo that we fail 
to oenoc the cnornious value and import of our >oung people and what the> trul> 
and undeniably represent 

The board of directors oi thu National Assoc.ation of Counties, at its last meeting, 
clfail> sh^ ^ed iti» support t^i the President b> adopting a polic> position in fav5r of 
balancing the Fedeial budget However, wt have reservations abo Jt the proposed 
folding ol UJJDF into a . oc.al services block »,rant under the Department of Health 
and iRimaii ber vices Spe^ificiaiiv. NAto supports the maintenance of the Juvenile 
Justice Act .n the Deparimuiit of Justice NACo can support the eliiaination of the 
$Mii miiiicn increase for OJJDP for tiscal yf-.*r VJhl as proposed b> the Carter 
administrutitin in ito Jtauarv budget. But wt cannot support the elimination of the 
Act. OJJDP IS the onl> Federal response Vj the national piobltm of juvenile crime 
and delinquency We are not asking for inoru exi>eriditufjs Simplv put, we are 
a.sking that OJJDP b* l^lt wl«.'-e it i.- We urge >ou not to place a good program m a 
bioCrv grail t in the i>partm«.ni. of H^^^lth and Human Ser.i.es— whtf* it w/l get 

lest ^. 

\V>iun LEAA w<is ♦-liniinattid la^st ><.Mr, approximattlv $t'0 nijlion ^vas lost in 
maintenance jf eflort fanci^ Sai c il^al >ear r>"H. OJJDP lias received $100 mil- 
i.on l4^fisider.ng thr 1*^-^ ol' jna. nter.aiice of * fforl fur-ds and the constant appropri- 
ation ievei ior four vears. which ht^js betn eroded bv iiination, it can be said ^nat 
OJJDP has doiic lU part of Dalanchi^ the budget and coat^rolliri); infiation - certain 
iy not stJinulating it in the past fou'* years 
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WHY ABOUSii OJJDPI^ , 
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r.*?*® Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinc^iifncy P^evcyition, a% was the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration, is about to be sacrificed on the altar of a 
balanced budget If the proposals of the Reagan administration and the House and 
Senate Budget Committees ace accepted by Congress^ the agency will receive no new 
money beginning in fiscal 1982. and will be foWed into a social services bluck grant 
program under the Department of Hedlth and Human Services. 

fhe National Association of Counties* position is that OJJDP provides necessary 
assistance to counties and should thereforCbe continued in its present structure 
while taking its share of budget cuts. 

Why is NACo making this efibrf* OJJDP has provided funding for innovative 
programs which our financially strapped counties could not have afibrded to experi- 
ment with Now many of these programs have been picked up by county govern- 
ments afler having been shown to improve the overall efficiency of the juvemle 
justice system and reduce costs. - ."f 

The rationale for abolishing 6JJDP appears to rest on the assumption that it is 
another social service program, a categorical one. that is designed for services to 
youth in the juvenile justice system. That view is accurate, but narrow. The act does 
provide funding for group homes, shelter care, crisis intervention and other-social 
programs, But» it also funds programs to train juvenile court judges, restitution 
progranwj and juvenilt? justice system improvements. In short, it is a system's- 
change block grant, with States accorded wide discretton in methods of funding 
programs that will remove status ofi'enders from secure facilities, separate juvenilej^ 
in adult correctional facilities and remove juveniles from adult jails and lockups. All 
of which are so'rely needed. * " 

Indeed, if the administration is serious about its efibrts to avoid system ovedap, 
duplication of efibrt and confusion, it should support keeping the office functional 
and put to full use the act's provisions for coordinating the Federal efibrt with 
respect to juvenile justice and delinquenc> prevention programs. 

The Federal Coordinating Council, with its responsibilities mandated by the aa to 
waive regulations, guidelines and match requirements, was designed to accomphsh 
what the administration wants^reduction of red tape. The tools are present to do 
these things. All that is needed is the will and the attention of the Attorney 
General as chairman to convene the coordinating council. 

Relocating the OJJDP in a Social services block grant relates to the peculiar 
relationship oj the iuyenile justice system and the social services delivery system at 
the btate and local level The juvenile court processes many types of children- 
dependent, neglected, abused, status offenders and delinquents* At the same time, as 
part of its responsibilities, the court oft^n provides them with services that are in its 
direct jurisdiction. or*it may' order the juvenile offender to a private agency for 
treatment Juvenile courts often do not have access to Federal funds, and children 
can not get services under these programs unless they are committed to an agency 
that^n hanflle their needs. \. ^ " , 

A mor^ serious problem is that many of fchese sociaf service public agencies, 
because the demand for services is so great among other children, will not serve 
accu^, adjudicated or delinquent youths. This process uf exclusion may be formal 
or m formal policy, but it is a t'eality for many delinquents. 

The Juvenile Justice Act has had a secondary impact upon services to youth 
which 13 worth noting A study by the academy for contemporary problems, fi- 
nanced by the National Institute of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
looked at. among other issues, the extent to which juvenile justice and delinquency 
prevention subsidies are in effect today Before the academy undertook its research 
'effort. NACo believed that such subsidies were limited in number and in scope 
However, the academy's thorough research indicmtes that we were wrong. According 
to data to be oublished this spring, as of 1978, there were 57 juvenile justice 
subsidies in. 30 States These subsidy programs had appropriations of $166 million. 
Incidentally, these programs do not cover new subsidy programs in Wisconsin, 
Virginia and Oregon, Half of the subsidy programs have come into existence smc^ 
the passage of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act in 1974. 

Some important findings of the academy's study are; 

Most juvenile justice subsidies initiated during Ihe last Ao years land still m 
existence^ have been directed toward community services development and alterna- 
tive, non institutional placements. 

The develop;^ nt of the State subsidies coincides closely with the initiation of 
Federal grant-in-aid programs. • * 

A growing number of subsidies are requiring that comprehensive community 
plans and lo^rfil advisory councils be developed. 
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A largf* number of dlv&r^4:, wummunit> b«u»ed sctki^ea for juvt-nilt* dehnquen 
c> pruventiun and Control have wume mtu exi^teuv^ A^th support fruni Statu bubsi- 
difcs. ^ 

Mobt £»orvivei» funded through ^ubbidicd art dirt\U\l iv»\^ard pruvt-ntivu add habih- 
tative effort^ 

Virtually all State subsidies are authorized through statutes. 

An example of the kind of program which a ^ub^idv ^ontponen' to the a«,t could, 
seek to fund is the New York >outh aid bill. Adapted ifi tht 5ubsid> program 
re<.Ctvcs $23 million m Si^ite fundi> v\hi«.h ii> iri<it^.hed hy at ItiUat a similar amount 
from Xe^^ York * ctjunties. All but ^e\eraI of the omailust ^.ounties partictpule tn the 
prograniv * « * 

♦I have brought with me today the report of the actiMties Erie Count> ^has 
undertaken with 1L5 monie}> from the Youth Aid Bill. That report documents the 
impat*! of programs which iu>sist u£> m redu^iu(^ ih^. u^c of secure facilities. Subsidy 
progranns, which the 1980 amendmcTitb to the- act wiH help, are a \^tal part of the 
partnership I spoke of earlier. 

Prpgranvs like those New York have proven revordb of success. We believe that 
With further impetiv> from the Juvenile- Justice Awl, cfubbtdies could become a more 
effective mevhanibm to attiuii the ^^oalb of diversion and deiHbtitationali^tion.the 
act promotes, and to provide a partnership which i» vital to meeting the; neenib of 
o»ir young people. 

* ^ , ■ OJJDP AND QllMK 

* • ' r * 

, You will hear much toda> about the impact of atlreel crime*. The act does focus 
upon dciiriquenc> and the IJSU ahiendnient;!>, 5[n.'vincaU> indadeni ^erloui> and wo- 
lent Atreet ^rime and t>ang:> it:* issues to be addrcni^ed Juveniles do commit cnme out 
of proportion to their numbers in the population. While the> commit property 
crmies far more extensively than i»erioub and viv^ient cnme, ju\*enile crime is a 
national phenomenon «md a national problem, it doea not ^op at poHtical bound 
aries. 

Man> wdl clamor for a more exten:>tve focus upoti.^u\enile violent crime. Again, 
we believe, the act ta fleAible enough lo permit States to focus atlinlion according to 
their needs. With the 19feU amendments. Stales have more flexi))iiit>. within the 
jcH(uirement to meet the mandates of ^ectiun -2ltia. ^12^ anJ'il4> to addrc»ss the 
Issues of Violent crimes. Certainly, additional rc»search is m»ces»ar> OJUDP h^is 
committed sigmficanv discretionary resource's Ut juvenile crime. Project new pride 
replication, restitution and the serious and violent crime initiative. 

One focus of the acj, now that LEA A maintenance of tffotrts oi" monie»s no longer 
cXisU must be the protect ton of £>oi.iet> through program.^ under the Juvepile Justice 
Act which deal with juvenile cnme JThis approach, rather than a reordering of 
prioritie*s, iS an issue which can be addressed through each Stat /s assessment and 
OJJDP's planning process with its own funds 

IS THK ACT WORKl.N'O' 

NACo believes the act is working It has had problems, but given the level of 
resources and the mandates 16 be fulfilled, the ad has <icconiplisheHi much of what 
was set j>ut for it in 1974. 

In 11)74. over JOO.OOD st<itus offenders were btiii^ kept in secure 'detention, loday, 
that figure is less than 50,(KJ0 

Thirty six States and Territories are in full compliance with the 
dt'instituttonali/^Uion of st-atus offender niandatt now, seven more must be, and 
should bo, in compliance by tiro end of 1981 

Seventeen States art in compliance with the separation mandate in adult facilil- 
ties T>venty five St«ite»i> are making progress- Clearly we have a lunger road tu 
travel on the separation issue — but we are making progress. 

Mure importantlv, the act has created laboratories out of State s fur experimenta- 
tion kju what work5 and what does not Nine vales havt revisenl (heir juvenile codes 
sirict »D77 Minnesot^i and Waahingti^n are e*X|>errnieritmg with deter mm Jle seiv 
tt-ncing mode-li» The many State subsidies iniplemeiUed Mnce ll'74 permit expen- 
mentatkOO at the St«ite and local level Those effort:^ testify 4o the creative strength 
of federalism at its best 

To end the experimentation, to settle for the >tatus quo just a hen six ye<irs of 
effort have begun to V4eld n^sults, wuuld be a tragedy <ind a w«istc- It would be a 
^trage*dy for nearly 'lOO.iiOu >uuth who enter the Jovenile Justice System each >ear, 
*it would be a waste of naich u( the .N/UO million in Federal resources invt»sted sinc^ 
197-1 and the other resources from LKAA .since 19^>>^* ^ 
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^ N^CO CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS ^ 

^erefore, the National As^iat\on of Countit-s urges that yuu support an appro- 
pnation level of $100 million for (he act, with the maximum amount possible b^ing 
allocated to the Formula GranU Program. We as an Association for'County 'Govern- 
ments a so go on record today as opposing any transfer of Federal financial and 
tcchnital assistance for juvenile ustice and delinquency prevention and control 
programs to block grant programs in the Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices and. morwver support location of Federal program administration for these 
activities witWn the Pefwrtment of Justice as part cof a focus liy the Federal ' 
Government upon oroblems posed by crime at the local level. 

The act IS stimulating efforts to improve the Juvenile Justice S^-stem at the Slate 
and focal level The act has succeeded in reducing the use of inappropriate incnrcen 
ation and in developing new approacH^and techniques^hich show promise. It has 
had a substanjial role in developing th?Wnership we need to improve- the Juve- 
nile Justice ^System, - \ f * 

Finally, let us nbi abort an effective program just as it reaches maturity under 
the Department of Justice simply to add to aJ alread:^ overburdeneo Department of 
Health and Human Services by giving birtH to a new and unfamiliar charge for 
tnem to foster. ^ i . • 

SenafSr Specter. Mr. Thomas, I/Will turn to you at this point. 
Have you identified yourself?. ( 

TESTIMONY OF. LElu THOMAS; DIRECTOR, SOUTH CAROLINA DL 
VISION OP PUBLIC SAFETY PROGRAMS AND THE NATIONAL 
GOVijiRNORS ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Thomas. I am Lee Thomas. l am director .of the Governors 
Division of -Public Safety in South Carolina. I am here representing- 
the, National Governors Association and ^he National Criminal 
Justice Association, ' • ' 

' In ^uth Carolina rrty division in. the Governop s office has re- 
sponsibility for planning, coordination, and a'variet> of other areas 
in public safety One of their functions is to administer the juvenile 
* justice money thatrcomes into our State. 

I think we have heard, and heard clearly, from' the earlier testifi- 
ers that crime is a serious problem.^ We all agree with that and 
there is no question about it. . 

What we may fihd ourselves in is th^ quality of life of -this- 
country The quality of life of the people in this country is being 
eroded by crime. While we are concerned about defense and con- 
cerned about our national security, we have also to be concerned 
about our internal security. We have to be concejrned about crime, ' 
and it cannot be done at just a -State and local level. It has to be a 
coordinated effort, -a major effort of all branches of government— 
eaclf^- * State, and , local— and we feel there is a proper role for 

We feel that the role of the Federal Government, for in^tane^r, 
•fu^^i. • ^ ^^^^ juvenile area, was well played out 

with the juvenile justice program. I heard earlier testifiers talk 
al^ut the i^rogress macje in the 6 years and the individuals from, 
the Department of Justice indicate they were very satisfied .with 
the progress. They felt good progress had been made with the 
^ program. We certainly agree. 

I can tell you for the amount of money spent it was tremendous 
progress In my State I saw reform of our juvenile system, reform 
of our jail system, sorting out of those individuals coming into that 
'system so we could spend more time with the serious juvenile 
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offender while we also spent time with troubled >outh at an early 
stagQ. . . 

Senator Specter. Are all the GoVtrnors represented in >uur a^- 
elation? 

Mr. TuoMAS-.The National Governors Association does rpprpsent 
all the Governors. " * 

Senator Specter. Procedurally, do the> express a judgnient oj an 
opinion which you carry forward here or does the board of direc- 
tors Jo so? In what way, if at all, are you authorized? 

Mr. Thomas. Yes, sir, they do. The position is that they fought 
the juvenile justice program. They do not support putting this 
program in HHS. They support the juvenile justice program as a 
separate program in the Department of Justiqe with the funding 
which was transferred to HHS as part of a block grant not being 
transferred there but remaining with the Departnient of Justice.^ 

Senator Specter. If Mr. Morris were here, he might say that* 
kmd of support would be indicative of attention under the block 
grant concept. Whaft would your response |be to that? 

Mr. Thoj^ias. We feel the juvenile justice pi^ogjam is a block 
^ant and has been a block grant for 6 years. It gives the States the 
nexibility we f^el they need to make decisions. It also gives us a 
mandate. We accept those mandates as proper. 

The block grant, concept under HHS we support. We support 
block grants. We do not feel {he juvenile^ justice program is an 
appropriate program to go into that block. ' 

oenatpr Specter. If this program is elimipated, what do yoii 
think the response of the Governors \^ould be on applying funds 
from-HHS to this objective? • ^ . . 

Mr. Thomas. Very, limited. * ^ ^ 

Senator Specter. Why do you say that? 

Mr. Thomas. Base . on the experience of 14 years I have had *at 
the State levej of South Carolina. 

Senator Specter. More priorities will come ahead of it? 

Mr^ Thomas. I don*t think there is any question about it. I think 
traJitionally criminal justice is a low priority when it comes to 
spending money, particularl> when you begin to look at juvenile 
justice. , ' . ' • 

Senator Specter. Why ^should that be, given the success of the ' 
program, the importance of the^ program, and the commitment 
which you articulate is present from the National Governors Asso- 
ciation? >. ' 

Mr. Tkomas. I think it comes down to constituent groups and 
vj^here priorities go when you get down to tight dollars at a State 
level or focal level, just as it does at a natiohafl lev^l, tha{ is, it is 
easier or it is the xoute we take to give our money to the .welfare 
programs or to our school programs, which are appropriate pro- 
grams to fund. However, they ar.e the ones which get first priority 
when it comes to getting the mone>, as opposed to the youth who 
are in the justice system, the youth who are committing crimes. 

'Why IS it? I guess it is because ther^ are'^stronger constituent 
gruiips for them than there, are for the children who have commit- 
ted those crimest 

Senator Specter. When y<5u talk about constituency pressure, 
yoii are talking abuut one of the fundamentals of representative 
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democracy I have observed a tremendous response from people 
across this country to the elimination of this program. If that voice 
is heard in other senatorial ahd congressional ears, it might have a 
substantial effect. 

Gentlemen, thank you for coming this morning. I would like to 
spend a great deal more time in hearing your views and exchanges 
on a dialpg. However, we have two more distinguished panels and 
we are subject to interruption again for more votes. 
^ •! would like to thank you at this time. 

[Material follows:] ^ ' ^ ^ 

^ ' Prepared Stateaient of Lek M. Thomas 

. \ Mr Chairman and distinguished members of the fcommitteej my name is Lee M 
Thoma^and I am Director of the Division of P^ublic Safety Programs fur th^State of 
South Carolina 'I appreciate the opportunit> you ha^ extended to me to address 
you on the problem of crime and juvenile delinquency and the proper federal 
response I appear before you on behalf of th ^ National Governors" Association, 
expecially its Committee on Criminal Justice and Public Protection chaired by 
Governor RoBert List of Nevada, and as Chairman of the National Criminal Justice 
Association. 1- 

Both the National Governors' Association and the National Criminal Justice 
Association have supported the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act 
sirite 1973' Attached for vour information are copies of two recently established 
. policy positions (A-2 and ^-U) of the National Governors Association on the 
prevention and control of juvenile delinquency. The two organizations continue to 
stand behind the program and believe that a block grant program focusing of 
juvenile crime and delinquency shguld be administered by the Department of Jus- 
tice rather than by the Department of Health and Human Service. 

9"^tf?f nation's most sjerious problems is cmme. a conclusion that is* inescap- 
able Whether one reads the FBVs Uniform Crime Reports, national polls. Time, . 
Newsweek or our daily newspapers, the ugly facts are there. How bad is the 
problem In the FBI s most recent Uniform Crime Report lust released yesterday, 
crime took another dramatic 10 pei'cent increase over the previously reported 
period Juvenile crime, depending on the offense, account^ for anywhere from 20 
percent to 48 percent of.the crime totals. 

The bill to reauthorize the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act for 
four more years was signed into law on December 8, 1980, after days of heanngs. A 
factual basis for continuing the prc^am was convincingly made. 

The bill that was signed into law placed an)increased emphasis on dealing with 
serious and violent juvenile crime The primary purposes of thp Juvenile Justice Act 
are to prevent and reduce juvenile crime and delinquency and to promote reform of 
the juvenile justice system These purposes are distinguishable from the emphasis of 
direct services under the Health and Human Services proposed block program. The 
Juvenile Justice Act r^gnizes this dirstinction, encouraging the diversion of non- 
criminal juveniles who are not threats to the public s£*fety from the juvenile justice 
system to the social services sy^stem where their needs are more appropriately 
addressed. rr t- j 

Consolidating the juvenile justice program into a social services block program 
will not address the crime problem Crime reduction is not a mission, interest nor 
an area of expertise of the Department of ^ealth and Human Services. The agency 
at the State level to administer the social services block program \vould likely be a 
counU^rport agency with parallel qualities. Thus, funding under the block pro-am 
would likely go to support such activities as day care, foster care, runaway youth 
and community services. 

The National Crimhial Justice Association conducted a State survey completed on 
March 26, 19J^1 The States were asked how juvenile justice programming would 
fare if it were consolidated mto a Department of Health and Human Services block 



*The National Criminal Justice Association represents the directors of the fifty-seven (.^T; 
St/'te and territorial crimtnal .justice planning agencteST ^SPAs) created by the States and 
t4»rri tones w plan for and encourage improvements »n the admmistration of «iduit and juvenile 
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grant Of (orfy Su*l*?» rte>pondin^. vn!> tour blattn> mdicaUni that juvt-mie justice 
would fare belter tJ#iin jr the ixime as. under a Department uf Ju^tiwe adminibteied 
program Twent> t>\x Suites ind.,.dtfd that juvemlc ju>tKe vvuuid tare jiourlv under 
the con^oUd^ited block t'rant Six Sute> would not ur did TXit predict the uutcome 
The majoril> of '}urve> respondent* who Mated that juvenile ju.->.ticv pru«ranu» would 
not fare well under the £)epdrtment of health and Human Cx»r\ices block grant 
indiuited that while juxentle ju5.t»ce remains a State prior.tv. &harp reductions in 
^Ute general fund Support tu iotial 5>erMte?, progranus cvupied with anticipiited- 
ri'ductions m federal a^hibtance Ik, ^uth pro)»ram& would likei> nece:>i>itate the use of 
a!! ffderal monies made avai!.ible under tht wun^ulidated ducuit services block «nint 
proi;r'AVr, l<, supplemei.t Statt suctal i>er\ue:» prognunming Continued n^omentum 
:>n reform jf the ju\tn.Ifc juiticv ^.>btem and improvement m the States ubilitv to 
respond to juveniL cnme should be lost m the need to absorb federal aid in 
providing ba£;ic -serwKe to reedv i^cliwdual^ Thus, with the tran>fer of the juvenile *' 
justice projrrarr re&ource^ to^he Departmeni of Health and Human S<;r\ices. it is 
unlikWy that significan; amuunL-. of :*ederal fuadi» will be allocated to addi^ 
isencus crime or the ju\enile justice M-stem 

The bhiftinj: of resource^ from the' Department of Jubtite to the Department of 
Health and Human Service^ f^r the pre\entiori and reduction of ju\eniie deiinquen- 
.'v implies a change .r. national policy that the problem of >outh crime should be 
Wlamenull) approached *isaMXial serMce rather than a chmmai juvenile justice 
responsibility We find no evidence that the Mxial ser\ic^ system ij> desirous ot or 
pri-p<ired for dea'im; w.ih thij, problem A.s one Gon ernor stated at the Junvenile 
Justice Ac: oversi^^ht heurinK^^ .n th»- Houst- of RepresenLati\es two vears ago. the 
m-ed:, >f >outh K»metime> ^et l^e-t tvhen no special focus eXu.ii» The placement of 
*hi' ;u%eniie ^astice pn^'rum the Department of JuMice proMdc*s a mechanism for 
The federal ^o^ernment U addrt-^* vouth crime S*nce the creation of the program, a 
h.K'her per^enia^ie of federal cff^r: ha> been directed to addresMng the problem of 
ju\enile delinquencv 

The ia\»»ni!e Justice .ind Delim^ut*nc> Prevention Act of is one example of 
jr earlv block Kranl proj:ram. t not ^ c^itegorical pro^nram that hjis to be 

♦rsc-lidated The ^uvituU ja^-tice prujjram aireadv mc»eUs the basic tenets of the new 
\dm.nii»tratiMn*s and the Xativ^nal (/u\ernor>' Association federalism principles. 
^Fir^i MXf> tour^x - ♦ nt the ]u\enile Jusiue Act funds are distributed to States 
r th^v^rm if block Kr-mto wtth the Stated havinij the authoritN to allocate funds to 
'^^'i V*^^^ purposes While a greater percentage of the Acts funds 

?ould tx' pThvinto the blvxk pro>rrani. the exjstinfi formulas are not out of line. 
N"Cond ih*^ .iVvf-nilo Ju>iice A-.t doe> not prescribe a lan:e number of explicit 
admmcstrjs;^. H^uin-na-ntc* Third, ^hae pru\idin»^ f»*»i-ral leadership, the Act does 
mr preempt Stjte law-, ,ind p*.Iicies Fourth.^the Act provides for prepavment of 
fwieral tund> ^) that State> can rational I plan for their uses 

There jn r.»« rea^orl t<> tran>fer tne ju\emle justice program to the Depart- 

ment It He iJih and Human Services Attornev General Wilhani French Smith 
^ir.dKated .n hi^ tt*st.nvmv on March Jt» I!»sl. before your Committee, that there 

^"^^ t**^ termination of the juvenile ju>tice program m 
Depart rrient t*^t Th* National {Jo\t-rnors" Association would welcome a 

Tiprthta^iv* MTtihK uut prtAe>* ,f the roIe> and responsibilities between the 
">\iieN and •he 'Vtier.il i^o^ernrntnt Cnfortunateh. the decision to terminate the 
,uvpn..»- .a-^ruv pn^ram wa.-. n.it p-ir? of >uch a pnxresiJ It ma\ be that juvemie 
j'ist,;» Ai" h« I f,r .pt r ^ and. date tcr t^tal State and Iota! suppcjrl when that sorting 
pr >cHv. icc .n . h'^hi'd In the tuture perhaps the federal co\ernnient should 
Lv.um»» ihv p^rv^di^ ri'^f-'Ti-sibilitv i »r income support programs in e.\change for 
grrUer ^t»ite n"sp«in->»hiut » ir. ^uch are»Ls l^ e<lutat*«)n. transportation, conimunitv 
and t*C0nomR' devflopnu rit and law ♦»ntorrement 

To thr b<'>t >f mr KrwwUHlgt th* Adm t list rat um has gi\en little thought to date 
»P h-w ill (he rxtan* pr iurani> hi* consolidated m bLxk grants will be phased 
Hi» ih» jav^-iiiV ,a-ti<»- pi-i*Kr*UT».mav bt uniisual in that the Slates are given three • 
v»»ir> ru tApf^nd *: - nr oni v revuvH ki, tWal \o-ar, jnd an additional six months 

provide f..r a tlfuil icu'untm», Tha-*. iKal >ear V.M Juxenile Justice Act funds 
AilI be in ♦h*' pip*'I.;i»'' thrMu^h T*^ I and admmiMratixe funciinns will have to be 
f)«»rtorm»d fhr.ugh V*^\ B> wh.jm and how will the finlcral and St<ite admmustra- 
fivr tumli*ins U,T the Ja^enilf Iii>it:«^' Ait funds b<» fx-rlorniwl thtough 

FviMi j! the^ .)uv»TtiIr Ju-tu*' Act pn»uram is continue<l m th»« iX^partment ot 
Jii'^ti. r ♦hjs ( omrr rtii wsll h.ive to fjve the problem ot hem to provide <,de<iuate 
idministrifiv*. do{i.ir> t.. th*- .Ntat»»s lor them to administer the blo«-k K'rant funds 
The pri^MMit -Ufvit* Ur,i^^ fht amount of li'<leral fund.s that can be use<i for State 
idnunistriti *n to 7 j^To-nr ,.t j Stat*' s hl.nk grant awrard \Vh»«n the Omnibus 
i'nmv (onrr.i ind ^ iff .S»n>.rx \.t Aas iH'in^ lundH th»» administrative monev 





from the two Acts and the economics of a binjrie State ^dministratioo provided f«r 
sufncieni resources for State administration. If onlv the Juvenile Juhtice Act dp*- 
gram exists, the 7^ percent cap prevents the alltKiition of adequate resources ivr 
biat^ administration- Whether the Juvemle Justue Aa in contmued or phased out, 
this Committee wil! h.-jve to find a wa> of authon^mg enough .idminij»trative doliars 
for States where dollare would be msufflcicnt to provide the stewardship lor the 
program dollars In a surve> of the States* completed b> September .i, lUSu. the 
National 'Crimmal Justice .\ssoc1at40n learned that fourteen of the eighteen re- 
spending States would not receive sufllcieht fundb tw perform ad^nmistrative (unc- 
tion^ under existing legLsIati-^n 

Mr ^Chairman, the National Governor* Association and the National Cnminal 
Justice Association hope these cTjmmenis iav the foundation for maintaining the 
^ Juvenile Janice Act prx^ram m the Department of Justice 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify, and I would be happ> to answer anv 
questions you may have now or later in writing 

PKEVENTION AST> CONTROL OF JUVKNIUC DELINQUENXY 

Grt'atCr emphasto .-hould be placed on coordinating and planning services for the 
prevention, control, and v*tutment of juvenJe delinquenc>. Each state should 
strengthen its commitment to this effort b> emphasumg programs to buiJd better 
families, schools, and community services 

Congress is to be commended for enacting thtuJuvemle Justice and Delinquencv 
Prevention Act Public Law 93 A\:,t of 11>74. The act provided resources for develorJ- 
ing programs in juVenile delinquency and treatment. 

Because the problems caused by javemle delinquency continue. Congress should 
incorporate the following pnn^ples mto the reauthorization of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act 

- ^ X5?^?J.^^°"^^ maintain the Ofnce of Juvenile Justictr and DeJinquencv Preven- 
^V°AjVv;i^t* "^^^^"^ ^^'^ Enforcement Assistance Administration. The director 
of aJJDP should report to the administrator of LEAA. 

2 There should be parallel authjjjjfSation penod> wuh the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Act This would help sHItes to assess, manage, and implement all crimi- 
nal justice programs during a reauthorization cycle. 

"P^ "adet]uate assistance" provision tha't applies to c-ourts and corrections 
should apply to all components of the wrimmal justice sv-siem including luvenile 
justice. ^ 

4 The state agency designated bv the Governor to develop a >tates cnminal and 
juvenile justice plan should coordmate all juvenile justice progra^ns. No program 
should be funded directK un<Jer the .act without the advice and comments ot this 
agency . ' 

^ Discretionary grants should provide an t*quitabie share of funds to rural anci 
urban states for the dev;elopment of juvcyiile justice programs 

« The legislation should direct thd Ofllc^ of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency! 
Preve^jon to ensure that rules, regulations, definitions, and responsibilities pursu- 
ant to^he act are reasonable and ttjnsider the impact on the states. Furthermore, 
they should bi» designed to encourage full part^icipjition m the program bv all states 

Adopted August 19S0 1- , 

DBVEI^PISC PKfX:RA.V< IN DEUNQf ENCY PREVK.VTION 

Governors recognize thaf youth are the nations most valuable resource Yet too 
many young people become involved m cnme and delinquency, often permanentiv 
aliecting their ability lO become useful and product ivx» adult citizens 

r\s Oo^'ernors we must U\ke an active role in seeing that delinquencv prevention 
programs art* developed For example, we must develop strong and eftective pro- 
grams in schools that do not generate inappropriate labeling and systematically rob 
segments of youth ot opportanit.es to become useful and competent adults These 
programs nuist not m any wav refiect .f*Tot>pic presumptions of undesirable traits 
among youths with certain socuxjconomic. social, or ethnit backgrounds. 
We encourage the development of youth programs that- 
Work to improve respect for the law and law enforcement officials 
Work to broaden the* range of conventional ties available to vouth. particularlv in 
the areas of work and community service. 
Work to redui^ youth perceptjons of powerlessness. and 

Work to develop respect and 'confidence m the in.<titMtions and values ot Ameri- 
can society 
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We encourage thq Offue Juvx-nile JustiLe and [)elinqat*nc> Pruvention to 
provide t^xhruw^il asbibUtnvt and ttaiUiU^ tu ^tat«> to help develop viable Jc!in4iit*n 
cy prevention programr , 

Furthermure, we entoui*., a greater tise of vuluntewfb. and the use uf other 
federal and state resources »i» auch are<i» jub training, edu^atiun. and other 
human service programs in a cooperativC'cffurt to curb juvenile delinquenv> 

Adopts August 1D80. 

Mr. ABGOTT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to correct a statement?r 
made, I was in error when I bciid we have 3,000 members. We have 
2,000 members. At the present time we are preparing a document 
indicatmg thobe cuts we would ijupport toward a balanced budget. 

Senator SpECTEa. Thank you. 

You referred to other programs from your organization. 
Mr. ABGOTTrYes. . 

Senator Specter. I would be pleased \o have >ou :>ubmit those in 
writing. 

Mr. Abgott. I would be delighted. 

Senator Specter. The committee wuuld be interested in having 
that. 

Mr. Abgott. I would be delighted. 

Senator Specter. Thank you. 

(Material subsequently supplied follows:) 

National Association' ok Counties. 

Waskin^Con. D.C, Apnl 1. J$SL 

Hon. Arlen* Specter. 

C^S Senate, x 
Russell Office Building ' \ 

Washington, aC. X ' - 

Dear SENATUft Spextlr It mde^ a pleasure for me to tc&ti^ before your 
bubt.^mmAttei wrn.bchaif of the National A:96ot,iatiun of Counties support of the 
cuntmuaticn of the OfH^e of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency PreVt^ntion 

NACo, whn.h represents DO percent of the nation'6 citizen^sf u> m favor of balanc- 
4n>i ihe f^tral budjk^cl <i:> ooun aa pu^Aibie, and ivhuleheartedfy pledge to continue to 
keep our wounty budge la bitian^^. Howe\eT. NACo's Cnmmat Justice and Public 
Safety Steering Committee adopted a resolution m March of calling for an 
approprialiori level uf million for OJJDP, and to oppose the transfer of federal 
Hnanvial and tex.hrui.ai a^ssiatan^e for ju^emle justice and delinquency prevention 
and ^ntrol pro^rami> to block grant progranut id the Department of Health and 
Human Serviwes. Moreover, the Steering C^nimittee supports location of federal 
program admimstratiun those activil^es Aithin the Department of Justice as 
part of a focuo by the federal government upon issues posed by vnme vJ"^eiHle< at 
the local level 

Senator Specter, in respttnding to vour re^juesi for information concerning juve- 
nile justice prograrn^. in Erie County. New Yvrk supported b> OJJDP funds. I 
submit thejolljiwni'jj 

— ' DE'lNSTrriTONALIZAVION OF PINS 

ThiA program MfU> geared to\\ard ..omphance vMth <>tate regulations requiring 
r^mova» oi vouthiui i»t<itu£> offenders from secure detention faciLtres The services of 
lhi^ three^^ear program have beeo institutionalized through Erie County, and it is 
considered an exemplary project b> the "Erie Count> Office of Crtminnt Justce 
Planning; Services of the project were geared ti^ard diversion of troubled youth 
from deeper »ncuivement in 'he juvenile cnmin«il justice sys«em through a three- 
tiered nt-twurK. tnciudirtg 1- an in-owiihome service component, for those >outh 
\vhose behavioral t^tick^round indicated they cuuid benefit from vounsclmg and 
referral whiie stitl residing m their own homes. iJ' a non-secure, structured group 
home, fur those vuuth a hose htickground ot acting out in home, school or commu- 
nity Hui;:^€'st«»d the nf»ed for service »n a structured setting, and .i* a non-secure 
ftister home v»3mjAjnent. tor vhildren temporarily removed from theii" homes b> 
«imrt urder. but not riHiuinng tht .structure of the group home setting Federal 
funds $2f>0.iHMii 
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ADOLESCENT DKUNQUKN'CY OIVEKSIpN PROGRAM 

Thwpruietl ts deemed a hujhl> exemp!ar>^prugr<im b> the Erie Cuunt> OfTue of 
CrifTiindl Juatice Planning. Tht program gJal ib to lebsen fhe tendenc> toward 
juvemie justice ri>j?tem involvement for La^-kawanna >outh ^aged 10 ICi whos>e back 
ground of disruptive behavior »ndicaies an ongoing patterriHof thi^ tvpe Project 
5ervM.eb 9* ill be inbtitut«onaItzed through the implementing agency. Baker Hall, 
With the \.i,oi>e of federal funding m April, 198 1. Since it& inception three, years ago 
xApnl, li)7h;, the pro-gram has enjoyed good rcU^tions with the community, its 
implementing agenciet> and the agent ie:> from which it receives client referrals, 
including the Lackawanna Youth Bureau \p<Aice. and the Lackawanna School 
Sy&tem. Thu> community )>u^ed treatmeui program . .ii^ed out patient cuunbeling^to 
.delinquent and pre-delin4uent Lackawanna ado]<;:dc^.4t5. This involves individual 
and family pvbchotherapeutic coun^Img, with exploration of specific problem be^ 
h^vior, as wckl aj> therunderlying emotional disturbances behind it. The project alao 
furnisties advocacy with the eduv^t tonal, social work, and juvcn*le justice s> stems. 
Average lengthy of time in treatment la &ix months, though <tbout 20 percent go 
beyond th<it fur'a full ye<ir, 137 vlients have been accepted for treatment since 1978. 
(Federal funds: if 180,000) 

^ VIDA CRISIS INTERVENTION" CENTER 

The ^oai u> reduction juvenile crime in largely Hispanic neighborhoods of 
Buffalo d Lower West Side and Lackawanna'^ F^rst Ward by furnishing services in d 
ti-cultural framework to vouth tending toward involvement in patterns of onsis. 
Se^-^ices include in huuse and vrisis counseling and cvmmuitv outreach. ^Federal 
funds- $70,610) 

COMPREHENSIVE YOIH'H SERVICES PROJECT 

The goal is lo decrease^ involvement of Buffalo >outh ^aged 16 to lOi with the 
vrmiinai justice system by providing services geared lo increase employ ability, in- 
>.luding wocutional and varecr awareness vounseling. and vocational and aptitude 
testing. (Federal funds: $177,314) 

SAVING FAMIUES FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG ADULTS 

The prugram goal is to reduce the tendency of >outh in the vicmit> of the "Fruit 
Belt ixttux of Buffalo tu become involved m delinquent activiiies b> strengthening 
individual and famil> life through a network of civjc and famil> hfe oriented 
workshops, vounseiing service, and vuitural recreational activities geared to youtn 
aged 13 to 19. (Federal funds: $100,000)^ 

PROJECT CRITICAL UNR 

The prugram ijoal is oriented to assist Erie Count> children i7-21 from families 
With incarcerated parents. The program identifies problems of such youth and 

f provides counseling and ^nkage to resources that ma> minimii»2 the risks of their 
iiture criminal involvement, * Federal funds: $69,460) 

^Aga.n, I Wish to th^ink >ou fgr the opportunit> of appearing before >our subcom 
mittce. Flopefuilv, working together, we can ftishion a partnership to help juveniles 
m trouble with the law 

If further information is needed, please call NAG^ s Associate Director ^Herbert C. 
Jones at 7J^3-51i:J, extention :W 

Sincerely^ , 

At BERT N. Abgott, Legislator. 

Senator Spectlr. Mr , Milton Rector, Judge Sylvia Bacon, Mr, 
Robert Woodson. 

Thib may well be ihe reconvening of the National Commission on 
Criminal Justice Standards and Goals, of which Judge Bacon is 
director, and so man> of us here have discussed these problems 
over the >ears, with ^ome buccesb perhal)s, however limited in end 
result. Now the emergeni?> team ib m to see whether we can save a 
program. 

Welcome to this hearing. 

Judg? Ba:on, let us start with you. If >ou would, please identify 
yourself for the record. . 
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. JKSTIMONY OF HON. SYLVIA BACON, JUDGE, SUPKUIOR 
COURT, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. AND CHAIRPERSON-ELECT, 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE SECTION, AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 
Judge Bacon I am Sylvia Bacon. I presently serve as a judge of 
the Supenor Court in the District of Columbia. I appear here today 
on behalf of the American Bar Association and its j^ome '^65 UOO 
members. 

I know we are somewhat pressed for time. Let me ask that tha 
record reflect the prepared remarks. Let us also recall some of the 
discussions we had in the period from 1972 through 1975. 

As you are aware, I appear today to urge continued Federal 
participation in our efforts to combat juvenile crime, and particu- 
i?^^^ urge that that Federal participation be channeled through 
the Uttice of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention. • 

I do that— as more fully set forth in'the written statement— for 
three reasons: ♦ 
One, the juvenile crime problem persists. ' ' 

T\vo, there are stiil a number of Federal initiatives that are in 
midstream and need further Federal attention. ^ 
Finally, OJJDP has demonstrated its ability to accomplish tasks 
Which the States alone cannot accomplish, and to avoid wasteful 
duplication of State efforts in^some areas. 

I would also like to call >our attention to some historical facts 
about whicb I was reminded in prior testimony, that is, for the 
rnost part juvenile justice has received short shrift. Historically 
this Nation has not devoted as much attention to the juvenile 
crime problem as it has to adult crime problems. 

You may recall that the National Crime Commission in 1967 
gave us shocking data about juvenile crime— but only one slim 
volume on the manner in which to deal with it. 

You may recall in our own efforts on the National Advisory 
Commission on Criminal Justice Standards and Goals one of the 
mr>?t difficult problems and most disappointing reports was in the 
area ofjuvenile crime. 

The Safe Stretts Act creating LEAA did not accord the juvenile 
justice the priority which it attributed to other areas. It should be 
no .urprise to us, then, that we need as a nation to expend some 
Aj time and effort in the area of juvenile justice. 

.^"^^ of attention from approximately 1967 

to 1981, in the cutback oT LEAA. . ^ 

In the juvenile field i/ has heln only 'from approximately 1974 to 
n>si, we are about a decade brfhind in terms of Federal iniuative 
and assistance. I y 

There are very significant matters that are in midstream. I call 
^^u^^'t^i^^^^'^" '^^ mentioned in my written remarks 

vvhich has not received very much attention here today, and that is 
the imporiant work of OJJDP in juvenile justice standards develop- 
ment and implementation, and I would point that out to you ?is one 
onts continuing and important missions. Those standards are just 

Those of us who have worked in the adult criminal field know 
that standards ' have had some important impact over the lon^ 
range m developing speedy trial standards, in developing standards 
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of punishment, addressing the Ibbut^ of puni&hment verbUb rehabili- 
tation. 

I also call your attention to another important -project which ib 
in midstream with OJJDP, and that is youth education fur cituen- 
ship I have described that program in my written remarks, and 
particularly note our efforts here in D,C. in the street law project. 

In sum, the xVpA suggests to you that juvenile crime is indeed a 
law enforcement probleni. It should be addressed through the De- 
partment of Justice, and" it is a problem where Federal leadership 
is needed, particularly in the area of the violent offender. 

Senator Specter. Would you' expand a bit pn the standards which 
are in midstream? * 

Judge Bacon. At the present time we have for public con^erk- 
tion 9 years of work that the ABA arfd IJA undertook in the 
standards of -juvenile justice. We also have the recently promulgat- 
ed National Advisory Commission Standards in juvenile justice. 

No serious implementation effort has yet been launched. Those 
of us iamiliar with the Standards for Criminal Justice promulgated . 
by the ABA, Standards and Goals of the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Criminal Justice, know that there is substantial work^o 
be done in getting those stand^ards out to the practitioners. 

Senator Spectsr Has any effort been made within this program 
to move m that direction? 

Judge Bacon. The OJJDP at this point, as I understand it, vvas 
about ready to issue an RFP for an implementation pnogram. 

Senator Specter. But has not quite gotten to it'r L 

Judge Bacon. Has not yet issued it. 

Senator Specter. What is your sense of the standards which <ire 
in operation around the countr> at the present time compared to 
those you referred to? 

Judge Bacon It appears to me that there has not been serious 
effort for implementation even of those juvenile standards, limited 
as they were, that the National Advisory Commission on Criminal 
Justice Standards and Goals :>uggested, because LEAA simply did 
not Have a primary focus on juvenile justice as OJJDP had. 

If you w;ere seeking comment on what is the comparative value . 
of the various standards, that would be a pretty long answer. I do 
suggest, how ever, that most ofihe standards are fairly compatible, 
as we found between the adul0^\BA standards and NAC standards, 
and efforts at implementation of any and all standards is to the 
.advantage of the system. 

Senator Specter. The question that I have is this: Whal is your 
^ view of the wa> that the juvenile courts are -functioning at the 
present time across the countr> in comparison with the standards; 
of the ABA or the NAC which you referred to? Is it bad? Is it not 
too bad? 

Judge Bacon M> %iew, without being scientific about it, is that 
there is ver> limited compliance with juvenile justice standards. 

You heard bome testimon> from the Department of Justice this 
. morning about .nuncomingling, but I think there is a vas't number 
of standards in other ari^as for example, intake, processing, appro- 
priate punishment ur rehabilitation programs which are not uni- 
form, and most States would not be in accord with the standards. 
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In fact, I believe we will find States which have not yet fully 
complied and cannot. 

Senator Specter. Thank you very much. We shall receive >our 
statement and it will be made part of the record. 

[The prepared statement of Judge Bacon follows:] 

^ Prepared Statement of Judge Sylvia Bacon 

I appear toda>> to urge continued Federal participation in strengthening juvenile 
justice and in developing methods of controlling juvenile crime. 

My name is Sylvia Bacon. Although I am a judge of the Superior Court of the 
District of Columbia, I speak as a representative of the 263,000 lawyerb and judges 
of the American Bar Association, Many of the Association's members have served, 
as I have for over a decade, on various commissions, task forces and committees 
addressing the-pfoblems of juvenile crime.^* 

The American Bar Association is acutely aware that the natio./s best hope for 
reducing crime lies m the reduction of juvenile delmquencv. Thus the Association 
labored for nine years, in cooperation with the Institute of Judicial Administration, 
to produce 20 volumes of "Standards for Juvenile Justice." On a daily basis, its 
Special Committee on Youth Education for Cit'izenship reaches tq local youth with 
programs designed^ to develop* respect for the law and to prevent delinquency. In 
addition, many of the sections of the Association maintain committees which deal 
with specific problems in the area of juvenile delinquency. Most recently the ABA 
has received the report of its special task force on Implementation of Juvenile 
Justice Standards which urged ^.untmued work on Juvenile Justice Standards imple- 
mentation.^ 

From this composite of experience and study the American Bar Association cond- 
ludes that: 

"There is continued need for Federal leadership m combatting juvenile crime. 
Federal leadership 'can best be achieved through the office of Juvenile Justice and 
. Delinquency Prevention." 

The ABA calls on Congress to reject recommendations that the Oflflce of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinc^uencv Prevention (OJJDP) be abolished. 

Juvenile crime is still a pressing national problem, one which the states cannot 
handle alone Data available in 1967 indicated that 20 percent of the persons 
arrested for crime were under 18 years of age. Data published this past week m the 
District of Columbia indicates that in 1981 an even greater percentage of persons 
arrested for crime are juvenilSs In the District of Columbia 40 percent of the 
persons arrested for robbery are\nder 18, 30 percent of those arrested for burglary 
are under 18 and 25 percent oV all persons arrested for crime are under iS. 
Undoubtedly this data is replicated across the nation, and prompts the recent major 
cover stories on crime in such le<Ming pews journals as Time and Newsweek. It 
prompts Attorney General William Trench Smith to create a national Task Force 
on Violent Cnme and it prompts the remarks of Chief Justice Burger who addressed 
the ABA on violent crime in February. ; 

Most significantK, the citizens of this nation are deeply troubled by the ineffec- 
tiveness of local efforts m javen»lu justice. They know that juvenile delinquency is a 
major factor in the crime problem. They know that there must be some change m 
the way ^"uvemle delinquents are handled. They know that their cities and states are 
not dealing adequately with juvenile problems whether they arise iji connecjtion 
with a 13>year-old runaway or from the depredations of a violent vouth. 

With these facts as a backdrop, it seems apparent that Federal assistance on 
juvenile problems cannot be abandoned. The state and local governments are in 
need of Federal leadership and help. 

As you know Jhe American Bar Association first addressed tht need for Federal 
leadership in li>72 It recommended a concerted federal program in juvenile justice, 
noting "an urgent n^ed** for national coordination of efforts and for research on 
what approach js work m reducing delinquency. More recently in the ABA/IJA 
Standards Relating to Planning fur Juvenile «Jus>tice," the ABA advi&ed that. Fed- 
eral policy in luvenile lustice should be conct^ntrated in two area». the development 
of ne'\ ideas, both in the form of btisic research and through the process of evaluat- 



* Jud^i; Bacon was AsMxirttc DirecU^r of the President » CMmm»i>sion on tnme in the District 
uf Columbia, a member uf the National Adw»sor> Commi&Sion on cnminal Ju&tice Gon\» and 
Standards and a member o(^ the national Task Force on Juveniic Justice *ind Deiinquenc> 
Prevention She currently serpen ai> chairperson-elect of the Section u! Criminal Justice uf the 
Ameriv.m Bar A^socuition and as chairperson of the C'ommiUtv on Juvenile .Justice St«indords 
of tho. National Conference of Stale Trial Judges / 
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ing reform strategies, and the funding uf states, localities and private agencitn, in 
support of programs oriented toward innovation." Simpb stated, the old approaches 
are inadequate and federal inltiativt^ are needed lo shed light in the problems of 
juvenile justice and to give some direct H^a! support to reform efforts. 

A minimum jWeral program, we believt. must include a national research insti- 
tute to probe tlfecbmmon cause of juvenile justice problems and to se«k out the best 
methods^ for tW*ir alleviation Nu sjngle state can perform this fuction adequately. 
In addition, tht Federal government must continue its efforts in the area of stand- 
ards and goals The ABA has been a strong supporter of minimum standards as an 
effective way of addressing problems which transcend state boundaries. 

In thO view of the ABA, the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion can provide the type of Federal leadership and help which we believe is 
essential Although OJJDP has beeTn* beset with problems, it is significant to note 
that the reauthorization bill enacted b> overwhelming majorities ^tn both Houses of 
Congress last fall brought a new focus Commendably, OJJDP began to give prionty 
to the problem of violent youth crime. This focus fully responds to the oall by the 
Congress and the public for Federal assistance in a difficult area. Further, let me 
note three specific OJJDP programs which illustrate its ability to provide sound 
leadership and genuine help in addressing the problems of juvenile crime. 

First and most significantly, OJJDP provided important support for the develop- 
ment of juvenile justice standards Neither the ABA/IJA Standards nur the Natio^i- 
al Advisory Commissioa project wduld have been completed without Federal leader- 
ship through the Juvenile Justice Office The Standards which have been developed 
offer models for changes in state laws, rules and procedures ranging from police 
handling of juveniles to proper sentences. No state could have developed them 
alone. A national perspective was needed. 

The 20 volumes of ABA IJA Juvenile Justice Standards recognize *hat the syste 
has dealt inadequatelj with serious juvenile offenders. The standards urge adoption 
of determinr^te sentences and greater certainty of punishment for serious delin- 
quents They provide a structure for retKinking the more traditional rehabilitative 
approach to juvenile delinquency. 

The Standards program is now in midstream. Additional Federal assistance is 
needed to facilitate thoughtful examination of the standards by police administra- 
tors, judges, and legal and juvenile justice professionals— as well as state legislators. 
Although the American Bar Association is committed to a full-Hedged implementa- 
tion effort, the private sector cannot do it alone. Some Federal involvement is 
required. 

Second, I call your attention' to the role of OJJDP m encouraging the removal of 
Juveniles from adult jails Young offenders have too often been exposed to adult 
criminals, and learned more sophisticated criminal behavior. The ABA recognized 
the folly of mixing juveniles and adults in its '^Juvenile Justice Standards Relating 
to Interim Status * As set forth in the Standards, "The interim detention of accused 
juveniles in any facility or part thereof also used to detain adults is prohibited." 
Additional work, however,Hs needed to follow up on a recent National Institute of 
Corrections study which concluded that most juveniles housed in adult jails And 
prisons were accused or convicted of property, not violent, crimes and that young 
offenders are sent to adult facilities for reasons other than the seriousness of the 
offense for which they have been convicted. OJJDP can play a proper Federal role 
by aierting the states to these facts and by makinfe the states aware of the correc- 
tive measures which are available to them. 

Third, OJJDP has provided important leadership m delinquency prevention 
through the national Youth Education for Cituenship program. Through joint Fed- 
eral 'ABA efforts nearly every state in the Unions knows about and can participate 
in this successful program. ^ 

I^t me tell you about it The ABA Special Committee on Youth Education for 
Citizenship rYEO was created to help young people learn about law, the legal 
process and the legal system The purpose was not to make children into amateur 
.awyers. but rather to prepare thenrfor citizenship in a society in which law plays 
an increasingly important role, 

This law related education. \VTi£!f^offered in elementary and sec^dary schools, 
has a direct impact in delinquohcjj prevention. It tetiches young people what the law 
is and the consequences of its ^lation, it teaches them the value of participating in 
? society which is organized l^j aw to advance everyone's interest, it teaches them 
nformed. responsible participaQ^TTr^A governance~*^so that tht^ can understand 
they hftve a stake in the -wciety. 

OJJDP leadership and coordination avoided costly duplication of effort by the 
smtes and provided curiiculum materials which could be used in every state. 
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Discussion yl other prugrami> would farthtr illastratt- OJJDP'b abilit> -to provide 
the needed Fed^^^ral leaderbhip When proper I> staffed arid funded, that Offite can 
Complete projecfb which no -one i>tate could staff or fund It can uLo niinimize 
fr<i>;mentation of bUtte effurL»and avotd w<ii>teful duplication of ^tate effortb. 

Finally, it ahuvld be noted that prupoixiU to fund some juveiije juatice progcanrio 
through the Depa^ment of fi»»alth and Human Services are not bound. Juvenile 
deiiqueno ib, ai major p<irt, a la a enforcemeat problen? It belongb m the Depart- 
ment of Justice. * " ^ 

In summao. m the view uf the American Bar Association, OJJDP should not be 
abandoned There is a continuing net^ for one Federal office to address the problem 
of youth crime. It is »tn office which must be funded We do not ask however, that it 
be immune from cutbacks. We onI.V ask that it be funded at a level which svill 
continue to provide Federal leadership and which will intensd> focus on the violent 
juvenile offender. ' •» 

'Thank >ou for the opi>ortunit> to present the ABA's views on this question, I will 
be happy to answer any questions, ^ 

Senator Specter. Mr. Rector, welcome .to thii? hearThg. Would >uu 
identify yourself for the record, please? 

TESTIMONY OF MILTON RECTOK, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
COLNCIL ON CRIME AND DELINQUENCY, ACCOMPANIED BY 
PAUL DEMLRO, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF YOUTH SERVICES 
AND SOCIAL JUSTICE 

Mr Rector. I am Milton Rector, the president of the IJatipnal 
Council on Crime and Delinquency. 

M> associate is Paul Demuro, director of NCCD s Office of Youth 
Services ana Social Justice. 

Senator Specter. Welcome to these hearings. 

Mr Rector. My reason for asking Paul to be here is because 
OJJDP has invited the NCCD to work \vith it on the design and 
management of" a major initiatn?*^ in the United States on the 
violent youthful pffender, nd Mr. Demuro is our director of that 
program. Knowing that is one of the interests of this administra- 
tion and yourself, I thought bome of , these questions might go to 
him. ' : 

I have prepared a statement I would like to submit for the 
record. 

Senator Specter. It will be made part of the record following 
your oral presentation, iVlr. Rector. \ 
Mr. Rector. Thank you, Senator. 

I would first like to put NCCD on record as one of the many 
organizations which worked for the beginning of the Office of Juve- 
nile Justice and which is strongly supportive of its continuation. I 
plead for tolerance. It is a young program dealing with an old 
problem. It has been going for G years, far less than that if you 
consider the time it teamed up. It is one of the oldeat agencies in 
the juvenile justice field in the United States and one with which I 
have been for now 36 years. 

I can see for the first time that organizations in the United 
States are beginning to speak to one another. We have a focus for 
coordination, nut just within the Federal Government, which has 
been one of the goals, but also within the private sector. 

I can attest to what Judge Bacon has said about the need for 
standards and htlp in their implementation. If'you read the critical 
litigation in State after State since the Gaiilt and Kent decisions, 
J, you will find in practically every case they have resulted in young- 
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sters being released from jails, being released from training 
schools, and so on, without having had legal counsel. 

There is a ereat concern .about stripping the leaderbhip program 
from the Federal level, which has indeed been the beginning of 
leadership, to put juvenile justice programs back under the whims 
of State and local government without very strong guidance and, 
very candidly, funds to go along with that. 

We have seen in previous block grant programs, and we have 
certainly geen in categorical grant programs under OJJDP, the 
difficulty in getting them financed, the difficulty in getting organi- 
zations unused' to working with what we call the deep end, young- 
sters really destined to go on into the criminal justice system, not 
because of the severity of their crimes but because they are minor- 
ity and they are an unu.reducated and underskilled group for 
which there is no chance for mobility. We find them populating 
still the training schools of this Nation. 

^ye hav-e made some projections in our office, Mr. Chairman, 
which indicate on a 'basis. al read v of one or two States, that the v. 
United States— rather than 72,000 secure placements for young- 
sters of juvenile court age jurisdictions, on the basis of these States, 
' two States— would really need no more than 5,000. I am almost 
doubling 'our own figures. It comes out to 2,700, and it sounds so 
low it is surprising. . , * ' 

What we are saying is that if the juvenile justice program is 
going to make a dent on violent crime, is going to make a dent on 
the goals that it has tackled, u has to last a generation because it 
is a generation of youngsters we have to influence. 

My best point addresses, because so many times I have had the 
same question— why does the National Council on Crime and De- 
linquency focus on deinstRutionalization? Why have we as early as 
1970 and 1971 gotten in front. saying nondelinquents should not 
even be in juvenile court jurisdiction, which has been picked up by 
•many of thes^ndards-setting groups? 

The reason isjthat institution and detention care take up the 
greatest amountj of resources of the State and local governments 
going for T)rob/em children. By focusing on ' that issue and 
deinstitutionali^tion, OJJDP wisely took an issue that if these 
stanaard§jOfj:0ihpliance and programs relating to them were put 
into place, if Xvould free up without new appropriations funds now* 
going for institutionalization and detention of children in the tens 
of thousand^ that could go for noninstitutional services at a tenth 
to a quarter of the cost. That is the principal thrusf of our pro- 
gram. 

Senator Specter. Thank you very much, Mr. Rector. I appreciate 
your testimony. ^ 

[The prepared statement of Mihon G.' Rector follows:] 

* t • 

, Prepared State.ment of Mii.ton G. Rector 

<'*hairman, members of the Subcommittee on Juvenile Justice, I am Milton G. 
Re president of the National Council on 'Crime and Delinquency. Aty asi^ociate 
IS DorQuro, director of NCCD's Office of Social Justice for Young People. 

..^ ^ grateful for this opportunity to share with the committee the views of the 
NCv jnccrning the appropriate Federal role in combating juvenile crime. 

A.S we understand it. ^ou are currently considering a proposal which in effect 
would aboh'sh the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention within the 
Department of Justice Thib propos<il would severely .hmit the amount of funding 
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available to uties, <,uuntiei» and Suiteh fur iniplemt^niiri^ tiit Juvt-nilu Jubtitt- and 
Delinqueri*.> Prevention A^-t by ^.un Mil ida ting the rt-detal effort for ihi5 program 
into the :>ooial bervice block grant (^ogram^ ^vahin the Department, uf liealth and 
Human Ser\icej>. That too dependb on whether the Department agrees to include 
juvenile justice in its program and budget. ^ 

Dail> in our new papers and on the 'TV and radio wt hear abitat the mandates of 
the a'cent election. Aa a represenUittve of one of oui Natioti j> oldest juvenile and 
criminal justice organ iziitions, we axt- ton^-erned th^i^ our Governqient operate in 
the mobt effkient and cost effective .manner aa pubbibie. We all buffer from high . 
inflation, waste in Federal programs and uriemplo>nieni. We are concerned/howe\ 
er, thiit tlie proposed Federal cutt> will disproportionattl> affect an important seg- 
ment of uur population who do not vote our >oung people. The cuts will eliniaiate 
a Federal initiative which has onl> begun, and wfnch woo Id require at least a 
generation to prove its effectiveness. . ^ 

Quite frankl> it does not take an expensive research grant or even a cr>stal ball 
to know With a fair amount of certaintv that with the impending cutb m food 
ftampj^. special education, child welfare programs, aid to families with dependent 
children » and CETA, nriore >oung people will be comilig to the attention of alread> 
overburdened local police departments and crowded juvenile courts. * \ 

Leaving aside for the moment the turf and funding questions. I ask that the 
Congress consider what NCCD believes are the three fundamental functionb that 
the Federal program should continue to a(}(Jj|;ess: 

I To assure that the States and local jtirisdictions move toward add maintain a 
juvenile justice s>stem which provides for at Ie»ist niiriinium compliance with recog- 
niied constitutional and legislative bttindards of due process and tre«itment, 

2. To assist States and local jurisdictions with the more difficult prJblems— 
particularl> violent juvenile crime that the> often face withoot adequate planning, 
expertise or funding; 

3 To encourage on the national. State tind local ItveU interagenc> planning and 
coordination so that tne problem^ of troubled >outh might be coherentl> addressed^. 
b> the. at {inies. bewildering, c^nibmation of programb and *igencies that need to be 
involved. ^ , 

Without strong and long term Ft*deral leadership, we wiil continue to have in this 
country, a national -system of uneven and. at times, cruel juvenile justice. For 
example, although there u> rea^nable debate a(D*in'g resjxjn bible partieb around any 
Complete set of juvenile jubtice btandardb. there ib fortunately much conbensus 
amoung LEAA'b National Advisory Gjmmission on Criminal Jubtice Standirrdb and 
Goals. LEAA'b Standar db and goaU project, the Nation«iI Advibofy Committee to 
OJJDP. the IJA ABA standards, as well as the 1071 act itself All call for an end to 
using jails for juvenile offenders* 

Mr Chairman, your home State of Peiinsyl^aniar ubirig OJJDP monieb and with 
the coopet^ation uf the Pennbylvahia juvenile court judgeb. h*U) developed a statewide 
system of detention berviceb which prohibits the u»e of jailb for young , people. 
Cnfortunatcly, X\ithout continued Federal leadership, Pennsylvari^ia s experience 
might become an isolated example rather than the mciiei it deserves to be. In many 
other States, whether a minor is held in jail, m a detention center, or in some other 
program currently depends almost exlusively on the whims of local policies and 
practices. ^ 

If the juvemle jubtice and delinquency prevention program goc*s into a general 
block grant projyam. what national oversight will be established on the jailing of 
youth ds well as other important national youth issues? Are we content to allow the 
current situation to exist where juvenile suicides in local jails occur at eight times, 
the rate they do in detention centers^ Where the majority of youngsters age 17 and 
under remanded to criminal courts are impriboned for property —not violent^ 
criTDes? Where a disproportionate number of minorities are locked up? 

in addition to establishing and helping to implement niir^mium standards for the 
jUvemle justice system, the Federal role need to be niamtained. if not btrengthened, 
regarding tht most pressmj^ juvenile delinquency problem violent and repetitive 
juvenile crime 

Although relatively few in number. Ixxaube of the riatore of their offenses, these 
offenders capture media and public attention The Federal <io\ernment should 
continue its rt»spon»ibiiity to conduct demonstr«ition programs, and bponsor legiti- 
mate research and training specifically designe<l to hilp local jurisdictions cope with 
this problem 

It has long been NCCDs ^>osition that the resources of the juvenile justice system 
should be targeted to programs and approaches that deal with the most .^enous 
offenders- This is why trie nt*ed initiated the campaign to elimihate nondelmquentb 
from juvenile court jurisdiction 




A generic block ^rant pr^rani v,ill\ wu fc«K. neglect ihc prublcni uf the soriuus 
ofTenuer and unwittirigl^ ciit.uuru^t Itxui jufiMiutiona to tr<inbfe( oen mure ^H/unc 
pctiolu into tht adult «.urrevt<onai AVbtem a here thev bi ph.Vbtcai and ernuttunal 
lodaer literally vaii||^tdates rur*hunios<:>ual r<i|>c in <i b^btcm in which viuicn^v 
and crucltt> are too often the nurm The Ir^ uf OJJOP, we fear, wii! nie.m the iObo 
of Fedecai leaderbhip agaifidt exce^iti^t uSt *.*( iddtit^ut'iunb iut thdd'ren ebpe\.iativ 
minorities and the poor. ^ • . , . " 

Finally, we believe that the Federal Guverntnent needb lu continue to enc.ourage 
at t;ver.v level of. government <i. atrun^er A^bteni of interagency courdin.itton and 
planning, Withl>ut continued Federal pre:>5>urfc, com)M;tiiio(u between agencieb*and 
jurisdictionh Will onl> undercut our chtince^ of vxjnibuting juvenile crime. 

Since l0Tt. it has been NCCD's belief that the OfTice of Juvcuiile .Justice and 
Uehn4ueric> Prevention haa attempted lo ad(lre:>b the&e three tupivb. It ha^ de(.i«ted 
dubbtartUal re^uurte^ and attention developing con^enbu^ on riation«il ^tandard^. 
Thru tiiy furmula grant, apecial empha^ji^. tecliniuil a^bistanct; and research pro- 
gramt>. the Office hiu> <ittempted tu hel^ local jurtbdictionA cx^niplv with the Federal 
Ieg:Alation And althyugh somewhat. hanipered by the fact that m iti> brief history, 
the Office h«id had five diffeferitvVdniiiuMratorb, it ha^ <it tempted of Kite tu addrei>s 
the problem of tntcnigency coordinatioR and planning. 

Fro:r. ^ne point of view. Government in perpetual reorganiAition. If the admin- 
istration and the Congress <ire cun^mitled U the abolition oi" the Office, w-hith the 
last session of Congres:> alreugthe'»»»d. we urge thid conmuttee to ask thes^e es2>e(ltial 
qutytionJ}' r 

Flow Will the block grant program in a me^ Jgcni,> 'like lit^alth-.and human 
.services addrt^ the «.uncern.*) we have raibc*d m our testimony? v.WiI! each local 
jurisdiction return tv e^t^ihli^hing iU own juvenile justice nof]fhh and pfacticu^^ 
removed from tRi^tconftidcratioii of riatiortal jjt^indard^l Who wilj be re^ponjuble for 
developirig. testing, <ind inipiementifi^ i.ew approaches"* For trailungr^rrajJitionally, 
most fciorms in correction.'* originate in the juvemle justice svstem. e.g.. probation, 
_prc^reletLse. group homes 

What spevificall.v is the language of the Health and Humane Services bill or 
appropriation bill which would target blocK grJnt fi/nds for ji^v^eml^ justicxC Ancj at 
wh<it level of funding^ Are we to gut a $100 mtjlion leadership program which has 
had :iucces£>es and son^e failures in <in era when our citi/xinry. is alarmed at crime — 
especially youth crime? , • / ^ 

Is It <ibolit1on for abolition's sake'' In terms of Siivmg fbnds the entire OJJDP 
budget is less than the overrun vii one large defense contract. The future for man> 
of our voung people «ind of our «.ities demands th<it these quvstions be askt*d and 
addressed by the Congress» 

Thank you 

, Senator Specter. Mr. Woodbon, would you identify yourself? 

* TKSTI.MO.W OF ROBKHT L. WOODi^ON, A RF!i>IDKNT FKLLOW, 
AMKRICAN ENTERPRISE JNSTITUTE 

Mr Woodson I am Robert L. Woodson, a resident -fellow at the 
American Enterpribe Institute. The viewb I am about to .express a^e 
'my own andTiot those of the institute. 

Senator Specter, I come here db a.persun from Philadelphia who 
bpent many years in the child welfare system as ani*l?mployee, 3 
yearh^ at the second Lucerne Detention Center as a correctional 
ofllter. and directed prugramb in juVenile justice and community 
dcvelopmthit, national programs over the last about 10 years of my 
life, ^nd the last I years studying some positive apj/roaches to the 
control and prevention of juvenile delinquency at. the Institute. 

J might add I an\ a black person who has had a proprietary 
interest in the control and prevention of youth cri^me because when 
I was in the ninth grade my best friend was stabbed to death on 
the steps of Shoemaker Junior High School and my own brother 
met violent death on the streeL-> of New York. I certainly have an 
interest in coi. trolling this problem. Therefore, whv would I oppose 
this program wiych is supposed to control and prevent youth 
crime? " ^ J ' * * 
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. * OJJDP. APPROPRIATIONS ARE MJS^ENT 

My reasons are that the Joalitionb of interebt furmed aruund this 
act from its ver> inception have reall> perpetuated a cruel Jioax on 
the American public. The> practice the bait-and«-switch game in 
that they use statistics, on urban* minurit> >oung people to jubtify 
appropriations and^ when that mone.v ib appropriated and bpent, it 
is spent on organizationb which do not traditionally berve thpse 
j:omrftunities or constituencres. 

I discovered this because I wa^, commissioned b> Congrebsman 
Rodino of the Judiciary .Committee^ in 1978, to evaluate this office. 
I did this evaluation and this report wab printed b> the Iloube of 
Representatives I looked at the budget and appropriationb for thib. 

Senator Specter. What year was that rejjort done? 

Mr. Woodson. 1978. 

Senator Specter. It was printed? • . ^ ^ . 

Mr. Woodson. Printed by t^e House of Representatives. 
• Sfenator Specter. -At what time? 
Mr. "Woodson. In August. 

Senator Specter, If you could make a cop> of that report availa- , 
ble to the subcommittee, we would be very interested. 
Mr. Woodson. I wilL 

OJJDP PROGRAMS ARE INJURIOUS • /t 

Mr Woodson. I would like to explain what I mean. We have 
responsibihtv to evaluate programs that are either inefficient, inef- 
fective, or injurious The OJJDP program hab qualified on all three 
fronts It has exacerbated the ver> problem it was designed to 
solve. 

We heard witness after witness tal4i a,bout crime without coming 
up with any^^recommendations tha^ have been effective in control- 
ling and preventing crime, if we look around this hearing room, we 
will find not man> people are represented who' even have accesb to 
the communities which We are talking about. People who do not 
belong to the communitieb are more orolubb debfgning programs to 
solve community problems. 

l,say OJJDP programs have exacerbated the very problem they 
try to solve, by arguing through theb^ quick examples. $300,000 
was given to the New York Cit> Trpnsit Authority Police Depart- 
ment for a diversion program. The> hired a lot of police officers to 
counsel ypung people. 

When the numjber of people eligible for this program declined, 
the police officers arrested some ki.o who were guilty of some 
minor offenses, like leaping over the turnstiles, so the> would be 
eligible for the program. This wab dibcovered through an invebtiga- 
tive report and brought to the attention of the public, 

I can give you countless examples—-— 

Senator Specter. Eligible for what program? 

Mr "Woodson, The diversion program. This was $300,000 of 
OJJDP funds which went to the Trc.isit Authority Police m the 
city of New York. 

Senator Specter. The> needed more people for the diversion 
program so they made thpse unnecessary arrests? * 

Mr Woodson. I can document thai and,inake it available. 

. 30. ; 



INDEPENDENT COMMUNITY PROGRAMS ARE EFFECTIVE 

Again, as I said, most of the funds which have been spent hav^ 
been sperrt'on the deinstitutionalization of stalub offenden, m the 
name of crime prevention and delinquency prevention. As a conse- 
quence, we have ignored some ver}^ valuable resources in the local 
communities which have demonstrated a capacity to control some 
of the most violent young people in our society. 

r brought along some examples of what I am talking about 
Those pictures appeared in a Philadelphia magazine xn 197J. One 
ol the young men, Robert Allen, at my upper right, was a warlord 
. of one of the most violent gangs in the city of Philadelphia. - 

I brought along another picture showing this young man today, 
who attended a national conference at the American Enterprise 
Institute regarding constructive programs around the country 
wher'e violent young gang mernbers have been brought under con- 
trol and changed their behavior. They former delinquents shared 
their experiences with one another and with the institute. 

NEW PRIVATE SECTOR APPROACHES ARE NECESSARY 

It is our belief that the answers to control and prevention of 
youth crime will not be the continuation of funding a lot of middle- 
clas5 people who are service providers, who have a proprietary 
interest in continuation of the problem, but we must begin to 
inventory what are some positive approaches undertaken in neigh- 
borhoods throughout this^ countVy which have demonstrated they 
can change these young people pictured here. 

I have studied these programs in neighborhoods throughoyt the 
country and this will be published .by Ballinger Press in April 

Senator SPECTEit. You are saying the private sector can deal with 
the problem better? 

Mr Woodson I am saying that the private sector can, but I 
think public ^ojicy has a responsibility, first of all, in the words of 
Hypocrates, If you cannot help, then don't make the condition 
worse. 

Senator Specter. You think this program is making the condi- 
tion worSe? 

Mr Woodson Yes, I think with the 'preoccupation with status* 
otlendi?rs, removing kids who are status offenders who are 82 7 
percent white youngsters, and neglecting the needs of those kids 
who are not violent but are delinquent who make up a large 
segment of the juvenile justice community, what is happening is 
that as a consequence of this almost missionary preoccupation 
removing these kids from jail, the jails are being filled then by 
minority youngsters. I think this fact was brought up by two stud- 
les which showed that the number of minority youngsters in jails 
throughout this country has Increased sharply over the past few 
years I think thr is attributable to this concentration on the one 
t ' u 1" status offenders and to the neglect of those orograms 
which have demonstrated some effectiveness with the more serious 
offender. 

EFFECTIVE LOCAL PROGRAMS ARE IGNORED 

Let me just add this. When Mr. Rector said that his organization 
as well as others are cooperating now in initiatives to deal with 
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seriuus offender kidb, wha^ we are doing now ib this. We huve 
George Wa:»hington Univerbitv. funded to bet up a program in 
Anacostia^to deal with berioub offender kidb. We have the Red 
Crobb funded to provide :5erviceb to ^serious offender kid:?. We have 
the YMCA, and all of these groups, which are nonindigenoub wlio 
do not number among their constituenti> minorit> >oungsters. 
funded to provide service to essentially a minority conditiun. Ig- 
nored in thib process are those positive cummui.itv ba^ed programs 
which have demonstrated their effectiveness in dealing with the 
serious offender's problems. 

THR EFFECTIVENESS OK LOCAL INTTIATIVE 

When there were riots in the cit> of Philadelphia in August, 
when thatcit> nearK erupt* ;d in riots, the> did not call upon those 
professional organization^ bat called upon indigenou:3 groups. 

Senator Specter. Which August are you referring to? 

Mr. Woodson. I am talking about th*s past Augu^st in the city of 
Philadelphia when a police officer shot a black >oungster ir. the 
head and he died, and the citv nearl> erupted in violence. City 
officials called upon indigenous leadership, and the> made it possi- 
ble for that city to avoid violence we saw in Miami. 

We alwa>s call upon local people in times of crisi^j, but they are 
never called to hearings or Jto participate in poiicv formulation or 
the design of programs to address their needs. 

Senator Specter. The> are ^ometime^ called tu hearings. We 
have made a real effort to find people who are opposed to this 
program as well as those in favor of it. 

Mr Woodson. Senator Specter, might I ^ugge^t perhaps some of 
these hearings can be held in communities where the> live? They 
don't have the re^ourceb to come to Washington and present testi- 
mony. I recommended this to Senator Bayh. 

OJJDP SEGREGATES JUVEN'ILF^ BY RACE AND CLASS 

Let me add another point which :3upports,m> entire conclusion 
that this program uf the Offic^e of Juvenile Justice in segregating 
lydb hy cla&s and race. I reported thi^'at Ira Schwartz' confirmation 
hearing, the former Adniini^atrator of OJJDP. Senator Ba>h direct- 
ed the Office uf Juvenile^ Ju^atice to investigate these allegations, 
Mr. Orlando Martinez, the head of >outh services for the city of 
Denver, and Judge Svlve^ter White were commissioned b> the 
Office to look into my charges, 

The> submitted a report in Marcli of last >ear subbtantiatin^j this 
claim. That is a matter of public record as well. 

Therefore, the question is this " 

Senator Specter. Where doeb that appear in the public record? 

Mr. WciODsoN. It wab a report submitted b> the Office of Juvenile 
Justice' to Senator Ba>h. I have a cop> of that I am sure the Office 
of Juvenile Justice has a copy. / 

Senator Specter. We will seek it out and look at it. Thank you 
very much, Mr. Woodson 

Mr. Demuro, would you like to make a comment? 
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MR. DEMURO S RESTONSE TO THE WOODSON TESTIMONY 

Mr Dkmuro. Senator, I am happy to be here. 

Without turning this into a Philadelphia debat<.% I will claim 
some knowledge of that cit> bv birth and gruwth, and would unl> 
counter some of Mr Woodson b remarks, most of which I agree 
with, by asking him to inventor> the kindb of programs which 
indeed closed the Second Lucerne FaLilit> he talked about and a 
variety of communit> groups which were funded by OJJDP. 

One of them J will mention. North Cit> Congress, used moneys 
appropriated b> OJJDP to close a very brutal prison in uur State, 
Cahip Hill, which was essentiall> one of thuse e>esures that the 
judges compliance issues talked to when we were cumqiingling 
adults and juveniles. 

There have been many problems with OJJDP funding. There 
needs to be more communit> involvement, but specifically I do not 
think we should t^irow it away. ^ , ' 

Tnere are three points I want to make- One, there is a need for a 
Fe'deral role, tc target in on those problems, as the man from 
Atlanta said, that local communities are having difficulty with, 
violence being the major one of those. 

Two. there is^d need to continue, as the judge said, an effort for, 
-equalization around compliance issues. 

Working for Mr. Rector for. the last 2 ye^rs, I huve had the 
misfortune or fortune to be at a number of detention centers in the 
country There is much unequal justice. In Ohio, for example— it is 
a shame Senator Metzenbaum is nut here— whether a youngster 
winds up in a detention center^, a jail, or foster home for running 
away deiJends on which count> on Route Tl she faljs off^n as sh6 
.hitchhikes from Cleveland to Cincinnati. That is une^^ual justice, 
and we don't need to stand for it. nor should we stand f3r it. The 
OfOce has attempted through it;> standards and goals projects to 
address tjjat. 

. Three, we need a continued effort forcing interagency coopera- 
tion, forcing'what Mr Woodson is talking here about, opening up 
the process to minority and local people to b^ involved with the 
funding and identifying with the program. * 

Finally, without trying to look like it is advertisement for NCCD 
or OJJDP, the Office is about to announce an initiative for the 
violent offender Let me explain this to you as briefly as I can. 

Senator Specter. Would you please? We are running over. 

Mr Demuro. In September vye will call in the oO highest crime 
cities in the countr> and offer them funding to work w^ith commu- 
nity groups to deal with the problems of both public safety and 
reintegrating the violent* offender in communities. 

How in the name of God in midstream, as th^ judge said is this 
initiative going to have an> impart of success if we have such a 
rocky boat, whether it will be funded for 18 months on2Q months? 
Better to make some kfnd of decision soon than to whirl up antici- 
pation on this problem, particularly wnen there is violent crime 
out in the streets. ^ 

Senator Specter. Thank you very much, Mr. Demuro. 

Proceed, Mr. Rector. 

Mr. Rector. Senator, tha'nk you. 
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Then^ritiual ibhue we want to addre^^ 1:5 th*it of budget. We were 
k priv) tu the bipartiinin beginning uf OJJDP and there a lot of 
support fur it6 gomg into the Department of HEW at that time. 

HEW from a long tradition reall> did not want the program. 
Now, with a cliscusjijion of block grant, our :>taff in our Wabhingtun 
office haa been vi^jiting around the departments. We are concerned 
that withvthi:> dibcu&bion of a possible block grant, indudin?^ juve- 
nile justice in the Department of Human Services, that there 
seem& to be no pri>vii,ion for budget, for mone>, or for guidelines for 
the program. 

I urge that this cotimittee, if that decision has to be majie, that 
OJJDP goes down tf tube and out of Justice, that this crfrr*n!ittee 
serve as oversight to ;>c*e that it re.ally does g^et written in and 
earmarked in. whatever comes out in the Department of Human 
Serviced budget. 

Senator Specter. Thank you very much. 

Judge Bacon, Mr. .Rector, Mr. Woodson. Mr. Demuro, we appreci- 
ate your testimony here today. 

[Mr VVoods>on s testimony wa^ ^ub^e^uenth submitted and is as 
follows:] 

Thk .it^TiiE Department Fii^irr .;V-AiNi>T VutTi: Trlme A R!:vie\\ of the 

OFFlCfc OF .JtVfc.SiLE J t STICK AND DEUN^I F.M \ PkJIVV.NTICN OI- LEAA 
1 EXWtTIVK SlMMAftY AND TON-l'LUSICS 

Tht purpo^i- of th»i> ruporl v»n thn Ju^tKe Deparl^^.enl ^ fi^iht a^uui>t ^^^ath cnT;c 
prc-p<irvd for tht House Juduuir> C A/inrrutiet, SL-£Xwmmillve on C ri.oe. N^ai> tu exam- 
intr thi Offite of Javentle Jw>tKe Dt'iini^uent • Prt>i'ntion, iti» ubjt'Ctives an^i pro- 
granuj fur varr>ing out th^j^e i»bjLxtive>, and \ » .c»><?f«o the cxU-nt tu *^hich \'«"- t^- 
Monal intent is beinj; mt t The iegi&Iative man ^ate u- OJJDP ii> tu p.-.ttA* v..». rjghts 
and well being of >outh and to prottxt Aim-ruan vit* • frum .x^t'niiu delinquent 
and vrimmal atLs ^*ith prugranu* #^.^h ^vntrul *;nd prv\t-nt jU\eniU- delin^uencv 
and crime ♦ 

This stiidv wai> cunducted with a methodulofjv whKh »nvuKi»d I* reviev. of the 
le^idlaitve h».>lorv of thi- Office ul .Javeniie Ju^tue and IX-hnqueni.> IVevention. i2» 
{'Xamtnativ^n of rt*tti^t and ^ >rrvnt OjJbP pro{;rai'i initiatives. review uf indu;- 
enouii prui;ranrii> which an dt»»^>n^trat»n^ ihc ^apant^ tu t.ontrul and prevent V4a- 
lent >outh vnme. and 4 .^if.alvstr* of thv flow uf Ov»JDP funds tu grantees and 
A-ontractorb and catt'^JMn^<lt*»^^ of thue,f ^rantee?? and ^.untracturs ,n term:> of the 
serjousnei>» of >outh deUmiuenvy and %rime t;»rf:eted b,y ihesL- programs 

Trat»n>i^the flow *,f munev teil» tht, ir^-est bt4»r3 Imiwtus tor th OJJDP legisla- 
tion and ptilicv prunuunwementv'- buth fi^t..-* oii -jt riuui* >uuth vrime. ^^t the funumj; 
pattern rev^aU that tht* majuntv of ().' JDF niunev ^'trtf^* to thl* let>?i senvcs juvenile 
deiinquent^populations m thecounlrv 

The anal>M5 of O.JJDP funding at program «^|x*ratu^:-ir^ ami research reveal* that 
the most severe and my>t «iifr(cult vou.h pri»I»lem> iKXur ai une end of the 

problem program a»ntinu»im Ahile juvenil'^ jus»tict- >yr»teni pro.;r..m and re*^-arch 
effort^*; ar** being concentrated at th*' IpooMte end 
^ . A re-.iew yf the OJJDP Hid^ie: lor n^ai ve^r 11>7^ and the fiuv, uf theb*- expendi- 
ture^ tu r»»Search and tctbnkal *u^ti>tance j^rant? and contr.n.l& reveal an overall 
(MJDP 4^mphaii!s »\\ 4d.o',..Kv. di^ersfwn and de tn^t:hillynaltz<lt^un — strategies 
wh'vh du nut ap;-r.'ai.h the mure dw-t^ruuttnl problem?* of ihi mui.t .-ienoui* >outh 
^ ^»ifi»e .Xdditiun^illv whil.' srt^ater fHTcenta^jes of luw-uicutue wh^te^ md minor, 
>oun»>tvr> ire Ji-fined in h.^iu'r ai n.-^k pi»pulalio.»f>.* ttie mai»t p<»pularl> fundeu 
(M.IPP ^.Tir^rama -ire thoM ..Fith a^^uallv jlive little or n*i attention tu the needh of 
thei>e voun^stt*rs 

ThtT» are o^mmumties m ihc totiitt > in ^huh violent >outh hate bee.n reached 
»vith the ri-^ult thai th»\v have out dowr\ tht t;*^'* and are en>!:a^mti in positive 
atltviiies in the •^€.vlLt »>f thwr i>wn oiinmunttK > For the mo»it part. th(*>e a tivitieh 

'TH» »»*nn It r''l r...*.^* ■ , . 'in^r-ttrrs j»^.in»{ m ir«M«. i>t thf «<njr.trv t har.utert/tfi \\\ hi^lh 
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- .mnn.!^' J""" 1^"*- .OjjDP appropriations were $100 million, to be divided 
iu^^JPni million going to the states in formula grants. 

s4^d an «HHS^^i^'' 'P*''^' f^P^'-^'^ P™jecls Special ernphal 

fifrt^ln t ^-''^ Mrryover funds reverted from unexpended 

formu^ grant monits Initially, special emphasis funds were sis ted for new and 
innovjftive approaches to the youth enme fight. These programs were to sup^rtlhe 
positive functioning of major social institutions. youtV. and their familieS It wa^ 
crim"e°±^^''^ X'^i^^ policy makers j'.at the 'control and p;evennon of 
for^^P now ;f?hl!^'^ mvol ement of youth, parents, and communitv 

niv^»^ . of these grante reveals basic inconsistencies between the polled- 
pronoMcfments and program actinties of the federal agency. For examp e in to 
!!f ■){; "•■"^'f?Hl^^'"^?^Krants.went to states w.th r^ativelj smainumbyk 
youth in needof ihe services while the larger states with higher JSncentrS of 
juvenile? in trouble received limited grants. "iinirauons oi 

"'^'■■f P""^"^"*^- 'n 'he state of Washington a.« of July 1. 1U77. 
there v^^.re 430.MO juveniles ages 14- 19 The state received a total of $4,652,286 »an 
amount Wh.ch far excet,-ds their formula grant allotment, from the formuTa^n" 

sITtiL ofTenHe^ T'^""' '^^ segaration and d^institutionaTizati^of 

status offenders By, contra.st. the suite oi Pennsylvania with a youth population 
between 14 ^^rs of more than 4.:il9.tHW received a total of ^44 GSlMn dirw" 
service gnin^re iromcaliy. an advoc cy grant of $l.lhl.Sl I was avvarded the 
Juvenile Justice uiw Center in Philadelphia. One of the gniups tasks is to "visu 
and iiwpect various juVen.le corrc>cticn and detention facilities to ensure that youth 
are being Properly cared for In effect. Pennsylvania got more money to 

research effect* of juvenile justice anticnme programs than it got to actual Iv 
combat Its youth crime problems ^ actually 

.i.^i'^^lLfS!^^"'"i.'""P^'"'* de-tnstitutionalization of status offenders al- 

though nee<it4l, has been overempha^ to the detriment of the more serious vio ent 

rtn^!^itaf n'.Pn^f ""j- "^"■'^'•/""^ to adequately address tte ?^damen! 
the AmS pSbl^c ""^"'^ "'"'^ threatening to 

^^^j!!3 ^^'^'^ to forniula grants to states, we found a disturbing pattern of unex- 
^l^llf^fffiT"" m '^'^ nuring the -Kvear period from'^?975"o 1977?a 
total of Si6 8 million was awarded to the states in formula grants Only S129 

"3 ie°Zf of'r'ill "r"'^ «""r,P«"«f the balance^of S63.U million o^ 
^.rh'f '^^ ^^"} f""'^* 'ef' unexpended for the youth crjme 

i^ht A more recent report indicates from I9T.-, unf.' November 197S a total of $181 

million in^baX" ' "''^ » balance of $u\ 

™'»\^'-ious questions about, the efficacv of continuing to institute 
^3 '"'^'f '.'■'^ ""tT ^> P"*™"" Pforities are established in Wa^hin^on and 
«Tn^,S '"f,,"^ ."^i"^ desire-^lo apply for OJJDP funds. This practic? of ^Ke 
nr^r"MH!°''"J'" to fit local jurisdictions ha-s led to mis- 

fh^^^vf. n J, ^"^ jnisguided funding in the juvenili delinquency program. Fur- 
ther, the practice of diverting funds away from the the special emphasil mit ative 
^IVjf,^"^'"*^ '^T ^"""K' ^"^"^'^ J"vemle justice bureiuc acie^ 

°[ ^P^-^'"' •''"Pfiasis office and resulte in mere^ 
l^l,n?^ll.L"?'"u '"''r bureaucracy and supporting non-indigenous youth- 

F^n«1lf Jl kJ^^J.'^ ^""^"^y ^1"-' "°" high-ris1< youth population ' 
rr.m 7, J^'' bleakest fact revealed by demographic research is that although 
}^'^'"' P°P"'at'on are predicted to slowly abate over the next 
decade due to a decline ,n the birth rate of the •at-ri.sk" population, birth ra?es for 

nmplicutions of this finding ure that a greater cncentratior. of minority youth will 
fcj.?/^ ^'"f PoPu'^f"" with the p<«entinl result that a d.sproport.onare ly 

(•oNri.i;siON.>. - ' 

The threatening con«.,,upn.es of current OJJDP program emphases as indicated 
by program initiative and tunding pattern,, is thai th\. juvunife jus ijf svstem « 
Z?i *»>'fh will virtually clos,: out minority youtfi and fo/ce them 

L^Whd" h"?"'^?"" ''''^u*'"« protection. of their right., and w'elT 

being While this trend is emerging, there are reaports of indigenou.s efforts w^,ch 
are finding answers to thf problems of the more sbrious youth offended However 
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the vvntmunit> ba:>ed ur^aniz<it/uru> ^hich be&t ^ervc ihu&t; vuuth are nut underbtood 
ur a part uf the OJJDP ^un6tituen<^ fur rei,eiving pnurtt> puhw attentiun and 
funding. The G/ngress and the public it, reprcsenti> expect 0JJ6F prc^amh tu 
impact un the^M: mure 5enoub >uuth pupulatiun2» and v^hcn thev fml to du 50, the 
^-unclusion 13 ea5il> reached thav these >uuth are lH;>uad help a^ juveniltb and 
shuu!d be treated adults with mure punitive «jtrrective appruas.heb atl uf Vhuh 
violate .their rights as children and youth. 
Th^ mure unfortunate lung term vun^equenccb of all thib that LEAA ib a(.tuall>, 
lijuting the demise uf the poor and minunt> >uungbterb in thi^ natiun and pru^iding 
ittle relief to those who suffer as victims of youth crime. 

The segment uf the truubled >Outh populatiun presenting rhe greatest «nme 
threat received very Lttle pnuiit> attentiun frum thii Office uf Juvenile J>istice 
Delinnuency Prevention.^ add.i.wn^o thi^ apparent abandunment by the federal 
agency of thii> populattun. the emerj^irJjf^Tr&JKf' uf gruwtng separatiun uf yuuth by 
race ana class in the juvende ^usti«.«f system ib most disturbing. In effect, these 
policies and programs are e. living inUr twu separate juvenile justice systeips. One 
for the ^hite middle incujne >uung&ters and one fur the mmunty and ^owet m^ume 
youngsters. » y 

OJJDP'a midbiunary preocc^^pati^n ^ith the jemstitutiunaliiuiliun uf status uff end- 
ers fails to answer the need for polic> leadership in the coo rdi natiun of federal 
resourx.es that n* mandated by the Congress under the pruvisiuns of the Juvenile 
Jubtice Avt. Deinstitutiwnaluatiwn* t^htle important and shuuld be Cuntinued, should 
nut be vumed uut at the ^obt uf uther i^^ues uf equal importans.e, such as direct aid 
tv JiO^e.vomm unities experiencing the muoi severe «.rime problems. There is a need 
fur a mure s.umprehensive apprua^h to delinquency prcvvntiun ^n which atteitttiun is 
given to the develupment uf local indigenuus leadership at ^'/e neighborhood level, 
instead^ s>f strut reliani;e upon expansiun of the academic and criminal justice 
syslem s ^umplexes. In order for tni:> tu Uike place, the present OJJDP staffing 
pattern must be changed to include ifid.viduals v.ith a broader knowledge and 
experience of the population-at^risk 

:i A REVIEV^ Of Tilt uFFiCl oK JtVLNlLF. JtSTfCK AND 0£UN(^LENC\ PREVENTION 

^Prepared fur the Subwmmittee on Cnme, U.S. House of Representatives, 

November ID'l^i 

- The mure recent and current Federal juveniie\ustice programs have develuped 
fru{n legi^latiun Aith the C^n^'essiunal intent uf responding tu the cuHce^n of the 
Amcriwan pubhu tu the growing Itde uf yuuth cnme, particularly violent crime, and 
to ensure the protevtiun uf iht nghls and well being uf yuuth served by the juvenile 
justice system. . 

While it was the i. tent u? the Congress thruugh the juvenile jujtice legislation to» 
address the youth ctime prublem directl> and cumu up with solutiuns which help 
this populatiun uf .vouth and prutevt American citizens, the LEAA strategies for 
implementing this intent fall far abort of legislative objectives. A review of the 
legislative hii>tury ' together" with an assesi^ment uf the program initiative that 
were undertaken b> the OfTicu uf Juvende Justice support this conclusion. In fact, 
the marirer in which the programs are being, designed i\nd implemented portend 
>;n(v,vous conse<4uences if steps are not taken 'o redirect program trends. 

Iri summary, the data reveal that the most severe a.id most difficult youth crime 
prublem^ uccur '^t unc end of the problem cuntinaum while .uvenile justice system 
progtam:^ and research effuits are being ^uncentr^Ued at the upposiie end. While the 
Congress has ^har^ed OJJDF with responsibility tu coordinate the various federal 
agencies that address vuuth issues .concentratiun uf femoral effort), these programs 
thai expend over $12 tillion dollars annually, cuntinue tu be fragmented, as litt4e 
attention has b^n given to this mandate. 

While greater percent«iges of n».nui.*A youngsters are defined in higher at-risk 
(jopulatiuns, the most popular 1> funded O^JJDF^ pfugrams are those whith give little 
or nu ctttentton to the needs uf thi*se >uuth. The overall OJJDP emphasis appears to 
be un advocacy, diversion and dc'^institutii^a I i/^ition -strategies which do nut ap- 
proach the more deep rooted prublenis of the most serious >uuth cnme. In effect, 
these' (>oIiciL*s and piugrams are evuKing mtu twu separate juvenile justice s>stems. 
One for the white middle mcume >uungsters and one for the nunorit> and luwer- 
income youngsters 

The threatening conMH^uences of these trends sujgest the r ederiill> funded pro- 
grams to combat juvenile ^nmv art (HJrpe* jatirjg class »ind racial segrc*gatioa and 
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supplying few resources to the greater at risk >uuth pupulatioos. Indigenous organi- 
zations which have demonstrated some ,.apactt> tg change these youth are not the 
reciotents of funds and technical assistance nur are thfey the object of research 
Kather. the result of this approach to dealing with* this population is either Kit 
Indineje nce and continued support of law enforcement and court systems which 
merely process the in and out movement of a small percentage of youth who 
eventually become "hard core." or (2) Punitive incarceration of vouth once individu- 
al criminal acts or records of crime become severe threats to society. The states of 
ealitornin. HhnQis and New York, for example, recently passed laws lowering the 
jun^yiictional age limit that makes it possible for 14-year-olds charged with serious 
cnmes to be tned m an adult court and subject to more severe sanctions The 
unfortunate long term wnsequences of all this is that LEAA is actually piloting the 
demise of the poor and minority youngi^ters in tliis nation, while providing Tittle 
actual relief to those whose suffer as victims of youth crime. 

It is estimated that within the next year, the Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention will spend nearly $143 million— more money in the fight on 
youth cnme than in any previous year dating back to 1D61. While it Is recognized 
that the Federal government only spends a-fpaction of the money expended by-local 
units of goverryment is this area, local units look to the Federal government for 
leadership and ^policy direction on youth crime control and prevention. What gws 
on in Washington does and can make a difference! 

PRIVCIPLES GUIDING OJJDP'S YOITH^ CRIME COffTRuL AND PREVENTIO.V STRATEGItlS 

^ There are several ways to approach the control and prevention of youth crime 
*>ne IS to take a hard line as in recent proposals being advanced that would increase 
crirninal penalties In tandum with this is the call for the lowering of the jurisdic- 
tional age limit which would bring youths accused of committing more serious 
ofTonscs more sevefe sentences ni adult institutions. An attractive alternative ap- 
proach IS to influence the process by which youth acqOTire a legitimate identity and 
a stake in nspect for law by improving services provided by indigenous organiza- 
tions and coninunity institutions and to develco programs which proVide for vouth 
involvement in program planning, organization and execution. From all policy 
statements and oth^r forms of literature, it appears that OJJDP has chosen the 
latter alternative as a basic frtimework for guiding its juvenile delinquency preven- 
tion efforts. *^ 

To Jmplemen* 'his concept. OJJDP has Undertaken several national initiatives 
glared to carr> the Congressional mandates. Thos^ initiatives were.^^ 
, < U To decrnninalize status offenses; 

<2) To'prevent delinquency; ^ 
To divert juveniles from the traditional justice system; ^ 

i4> To provide alternatives to institutionalization; 

<'>> To increase the capacity of the states and local .governments and public and 
private agencies to conduct effective juvenile justice and delinquency prevention 
projjrams; . 

*S! J^^j^'^P*'^^^ juvenile justice and services through advocacy programs, and 
(<> lo duplicate project New Pride located in Denver. Colorado 
Presently there are no plans to significantly address the problems of the more 
^•rious offender population despite Ihe fact that OJJDP has a Congressional man- 
datt» to contro and prevent vouth crime. Plans were initially developed but subse- 
quentW- cancelled which would have aimed at the following: 
' ofTendeV^"^^ serious crime through rehabilitation programs for .serious juvenile 

Pr^'vent delinquency by improving neighborhoods and their services, and 
10 reduce serious crime committe<i by juvenile gangs. 
My atU»mpt here is to assess the manner in which these OJJDP' initiatives are 
being implemented in the context of the. most serious aspects of youth crime 
problem, which is the growing incidence of violent cnme. Researcher Frank Zim- 
nng.^ in a recent report for the Twentieth Centut^ Fund, makes some observations 
about the nature of youth/rime m America that are relevant to the message of this 
report* • ^ 

fl) Youth crime has increased dramatically o/er the oast fifteen years, in part 
because of the growth of the youth population in large urbah areas that nave been 
incubators of crime. 

<2i Moat youth cHme is nut violent, p uperty offen.ses outnumber violent offenses 
ten to one; yet violent crime by the young hAs increased. 

»Frnnk1in K ZimrinK Confrontins Youih ( rjmc, The Tw«'ntii'th ( entury Fun^Task Force 
report on Scnu-ncinR PoIk> T.>ward Vouth Offon <ors. Holmes and MtMr F«bli.sluit<Inc 
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<3> Males between the ages> of thirteen and Iwentx comprise U i)ercent ot the 
than a third of all olTensea involving violence - 

nPrrLnl"^!? T^^^Vl ""k^ ^'Ji""? committwl againi>c.jouih Mctims, about lU 

percent of all robbery bv young offenders involves elderl> victims 
Uj» Most young offenders who oonimit acts of extreme violtHice aud pursue crimi. 
AX!i^r.T^ l"""" n"" vV^^ poverty background., do their victims, 

^nd rhXU^"^ K^?>^ J^^t'^"'r ^^^L^g^^-^^ i» his landmark .tudy of violent crime 
and thf- birth cohort found thSit for the total birth cohort of y.lMG bov-s studiedCin 
^IPZ""^ Philadelphia, over half of the black youngsters born in tKe same year 
were delinquent, as compared with 2^^G.l percent of white voungstere. Onl/b4 
^TV "w^h- i^"" ''"^''i'' i^'T^'l.^ accounted for over half of all the delinquencies.^ 
h.. thM ^v^A concluded that violent offenses and s|,tiuus property crimes should 
ihn V f «">:^^ ^^^e"''^ or prevention progran>i He also observed that most of 
the otbiT lorms of delmquency are relatively trivial Dr Wolfgang .further recom- 
mended tha the pivouil point lor social cost reduction appears to be at the time of 
the juveniles first offense ^ He also found that more non-whites go«bn afie7the fii^ 
SLrrSg^ua^^^ '"^'"''''^ nlaJor^oncern '.hould be 

IWms and Kaplan depict victims and perpetuator profiles. On anv day in 
(.iiifornia m IDiO. one out of eight black men between twenty and twentv^oir 
vears ag^» was m pn5>on. in lail. or on probation, compared to one of thirtv vv-hites 
Extrapolation suggests that, (furing a ont^year perio<l. one of four black men in l^s 

n^r^ L^ThV^nTr^'' P"so" ^r or on probation or.parole com- 

pared with one of fifteen whites * ^ »' . 

A repc.rt of the Philadelphia -Department of Health indicated that the'leadinc 
cause of death in that city for black mak-i between the agi>s of 15 and lU v?4 
homicjde » »bee attached Figure 1 i ^ . ^ ' »^ ^wis . 

These and similar »mdings do not seem to be ^rioublv considered and included in 
SusjSle 'Jfm^^^ ^ program strategies to reduce the incidents of most 
In a rfH'^nt report wh.ch summarized the findings of seven research studies on the 
M^riou.s juvt-nile offenders, it wfis concluded that the one consistent feature of 
serious -tfender populations was their composition-from inner c^ty areas and 
disproportionately mmority group youths.* anu 
A quot*» from a former 'OJJDP official best describes the situation. 
HLstoruMlIy. a^ well as currently, the greatest incidence of crime and del:nauen- 
IS m urban areas characterized bv the problems of social disorganization In 
^ontrast to nei>dsp:;t:^tixl to these problems, private, not-for-profit youth serving ' 
agencies u^nd to locUtu services m middle income and affluent communities The 
exclusion nt support chose institutions and agencit-i from whirh the serious 
offender population' der\vi*s a sense or self worth can have some serious conse- 
(]iiences i 

nlnn^'I^l^rh^T ^^"^^^"-''i'^^^' data on the true nature of juvenile problems 
along v.,th expert opmioiW^nTdr-suggest^i program priorities and where major 
h^'^r.ioH'n; ^"^^^-^'^^^J Yet. this professional advice does not apf>eTto 

be heeded by juvenile justice decision-maker currently in Washington. 

rol'^^iZTZ Tr.' themselves m conference-planning sessions 

rept^atedlv give hp service to the need for a national assault on the more serious 
juvemlo prohfpn^s by ut.li7ai.,; youth and cummuni^v development strategies am i by 
supporting indigi^nous, community-bj^sed efforts oy 
.K^^r. I* T"*''''^"^^ held at Portland Statp Universitv brought together experts 
in the tu-ld r,| juvenile just.ct^ The consensus among those a.4mbled wi t h^t ff 
ong^term tmpac on delinquency rat-s is to bc^ ri-ali/ed. forces within the commun . 
fy have to hi^ cau^lyzed for positive results to occur OJJDP officials attending that 
conference stated that their program guidelines would refiect'this thinking in 
ImSH''" f ""^^ 'he process by which youth acquire a 

legitimate identity and respect for the law. i2i improvp the services provided by 
ITfL^nr I iJl and communit> mstitutions. and i:U re^jm/e that funds can most 
Sth^mit^Mr filmit/'''^ "^P*"^' ""^^ 

uHllZJl '^t'T IVrinsvIv.uu<. Voulh and Violence, FIEW l^wrt, llJTa 

l!»7:M>:t70 ^"^ ^>>«nrFuna^m^olIV.^o^s.(■nm<.a^dDt.|,^qur^cy OcJoIht 

'•Philadelphu In«|urrer autd Milne. I')7 J 

I'ivomle Justu'o'.mi iViinqneno Prevenlion. Uw Hoforu'inMnt Av,»Mance Admin- 
MilUm ;,o«ar lurnu-r (XMOP Adrninustr.itor July Vili m<«m<>ran<ln • 
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1 -MIS<;UII)K0 I'KIOUmES AND DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS 

iRuiauvi.s to a(lclre!>!> the ntfds ol the lnrt;t>r society This most recent rovx.w nf .v,l 
prosram mitiat.v.^ undertaken by the federal agencrr^Z/.^rfo co4^t, n.t 

fl™ "i"'"" '•■""""""'t'es most am cted by Story crime 

Prevention This review of the OJJDI' s funding pattern reveals most of he funds 

Zan.-r^Jl '^^'"l"""?'"'''^-^""" offended, reveimpn and d.^^^^^^ 

ZmIT '^'T^ ■^fft-nders trom the juvenile ju«iice system I„ addrormil l.ons 
of dollars are beinK allocated to the luvenile courts fdr a restituti^ D^^r-im 
m^^TJTrfr^ T" ^ '^'^ ""-^er to serous ™^ar^ also 

£..n?,*^„^ S K^*-'"" earlier expectations pnhiarity because, uii The proirrams are 
beins operated by many traditional agencies failing to provide efftH:tw^^Xams 
rZ.?f^ ?«i'"ders. <b, Victim compensation, a major attraction o^^^^^^^ 

The problem was appropnatoj'v debcribed bv Michael E Smith Dirertnr of fh» 
inTprrlys? • ^r''" S"^'''"'"-'"- - vestie JuvLklSq^^^^^^^^^ 

«„r')if in^"'''"'?''^ ^h*" day'when the "virgins and U> scoute" have' been leveraeed 
out of ncarceration into communit>-based treatment programs we niav be left wifh 

'IT" ^To ^'ll'f'^r'V/r""' Ti''"''"" °f ^^h--""'' on-enders"o whom there 
art no realistic and well designed communitv-based treatment alternatives"' 
In another study commissioned l-y OJJDP iI975», Zimring makes the mTnt lh-.t 

rihJ *'°^'f5l"'f"l'" "u"'^ ^''L' "'^•'"^ 'he "ext ft'w y^a^ die to^ declmt 

in the number of births m the "at-risk" population However birthXs f?r r^mor 
ay youngsters between the ages of l.i ^d 17. will decrease hS^? 1™" 
Young urban black males between the ages of 18 and 20 will ncreasJ.l^ '^rcent^ 
while the percenUige of decreasi> will be .sul.mt.al for white u ban S 

rlilht Jfi^K P"'"'« ble.-'k scary picture for the 

.w . . 'he H'lck urban youth Zimring concludes * • • if all this Tcurs he 
S y°"'h "'"^'^ juvenile and adult cou U an^crrrect.ona^ 

Th^ R W-'^r concentration of minority populat on " ' 

„nl ni-^ P f'M^V ""hich tollows in the next section reveals that the concentr-.. 
ti^n n m''""' ''^'^"'"'t 'o '"correct approaches to the coi tro"Lrpreven. 

tion of delinquency where the problems are t lie most serious, P'^^^^n 

* P 

III Bl'DOET hEVlKW-JlVfc-.VILE JUSTICE ANDJIEU.NP.UKNCV I'REVKNTIO.V PROGRAM 

I'lTsXi.'""', °' ^''T'" Proffa" id the direction of current Fiscal Year 

mn discretionary fund expenditures paints a picture of a near-niissionarrDroocci, 
pation with denistitutionahzation i^ues and with direct serviceTraTd^rS to 
non-urban, low crime areas of .he countr>' ResearcTi and technTc^^Cstanc^^^^ 
and contracts amendments have nearly replaced the conipet.t ve Tddmf orocesl 
and unsoliAtH granu are awarded "to a lim.te<l numbo.^ of mdiviLaU and grou^ 
The new restitution initiative, while laudatorv in principle invested most of t?fe 
money ,n the expansion of criminal justice bureaucracies " 
Un .the surface, it appears that thefe are funds under the soecial emohasis 
hive'Xlnn'?Tf'r •"^'."''"K °f nd.genouscommun.tj,.b;^.drogramTte 
eve> teutn^ve^L'lln^ ""^ ^T^"' ^"^"""^ vo^^th^'cnme. How • 

h^n .n.nn, ^ ,T J"e?''ng of these monies results in a subversion of the innova- 
It T u " ^P^ciaT emphasis initiative Jn effect, what has been himLn.ng is" 
■r ilTf^""^ monies are reprogrammed to the state formula mechan^m w^th 
he stipulation.tliat the tuods bi- used for.demstitutionaliz.ition of Ttaturoffende^s 
ronically thifi-reprogrammmg is occurring wfiile the major ty of st" te fo^^^^^ 
funds are lying unexpt^nded because of the numerous restrictions froni Wash.Zon 

million to research, and iQillion tx. sWial emphasis Tlie lattersp^c'ial empha 
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SIS divtsion, had additional $U nuiliunvin v<irrvovtr funds «ind thcTu svert- otht-r 
' formula grant mumes available for dpecial eniphai>ii> pnrpo»t?b > , 

Mure toan thirt> mtlhon of thu &pcxial emph oi& ntonteb vva^ rtpro^iradinru d ^ith 
$10 miliiun being gtven^io the &t<Ueb a& aupplenttntarv fundmti vMth the provioi<;nfa 
that the. fundb be u;>ed for the deiitbtituttonaii^^itton of »tatu» uffenderb/* The 
remaming $20 million pl"» w<id transferred to the fomula grants unit whtrc the 
monev w<i» ubed to lund buth aUiIv <ind pnvatt agtncieb to dein»titutional»ze »tatub 
offenaerb» and i*j supfxirt <;dvucaL> groups Service to status offenders v\hile 4m(>ur 
taut, does nut addrc^b the problems of those who commit the fnore senoub offtnses 
which are considered violations of the adult criminal cudeb. Special emphas*^ (/ra 
grams are b<;ing funded out of the f.triiiula grants office with bome interebtmg 
results. In some cases these direct service grants went to states with rel<itivel> small 
numbers pf children in need of the service. * 

The iaruer more heav»i> populated states with liigher concentrations of juveniles 
received limited numbers of direct service grants <u> the following exmpk will 
demonstrate. In the btatc of Wabhington Ti^ of Jul> 1. 1977, juveniles* within tht age 
groujj of M tit, id numbered 4»iU,i)00, >et the statu of \V<ishington received a totikl of 
$4,6t^^.2h5 ian amount that far exceeds their formula grant a Hutment J from the 
formula grant office to enable them to carry out the. separation and 
clelnst^tutionall^atlon of status offenders, Bv contriist, the state of Pennsylvania 
with a youth population of over 1,319,000 received a tot<il of $-141,629 in direct 
service grants' " i$^l,u-J to Catholic chanties in Wilkes Barre, Pennsylvania and 
$4J0,UUO to the Philadelphia City Manager's Officei. More ironically, an advoc<icy 
grant of $l,i5i,rtlj wau awarded the Juvenile Justice Law Center in Philadelphia, 
One of its activities is to visit and inspect venous juvenile correction and detention 
facilities to ensure that youth are being prqperly cared for * * * " 

The state of Illinois is another example of how the grant program avoided heavily 
populated areas. The cities of Mohne, Kankakee and Rock Jsland, Illinois, were 
given direct iiervice granti> of $100,OOU each None was given to the city of Chicago. 

It tb my sincere bHiei that OJJDP's preoccupation with the delnstltutlonal^^*ltion 
of statub offenders divert^> resources from wh<it bhould be the principal goal To 
explore *.reative prctgranA that will offer young peoi^ie better alternatives than a 
life oi vrime. The^ s|^eclai empha:>ib office was to carry out the Congress's intent to 
explore ne^ approaches to control and reduction of youth crime. L*n fortunately, for 
youth in this nation, this effort is bemg abandoned. 

Re. Formula grants 

Under Scxtion 22i of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act the 
administrator is authorized to make grants to sUttc*s and local governments to <ii>sist 
them in planning, est<iblishing, operating, coordinating, ana evaluating projects 
dirt\;tly or through contracts with ^public and private agencieb for the development 
of more effective delinquency ^reventwn programs and fijr the improvement of the 
Juvenile Justice System. Funds are^if be ailocate^l anf(ually among states on the 
bai<Jsrt>C"ilative population under the jige of lb. The adnruTjstrative office of OJJDP 
i» respoK^vible for mterpreting tiiese guidelines and passirtg judgments as to the 
acceptability of each states plan. If, for instance, the OJJDP central decides that 
'the deinstitut*onauz<ition of status offenderb is an appropriate priority, then guide. 
Imc^s will be issued that will refiecl this decision. The state plan will then be 
assebsed against this priority. This practice has resulted in millions of doJKiri, of 
forniula grant funds st<inding idle in varioub banks through the country ab the 
attached Uible illustrateb. iSee JJDP Formula Gp»nt Flow Three- Year Keview — 
Appendix Ck 

During the three-year period from 197o through 1977, a total /of 76.8 milhon 
dollars jvas awarded to the staters m formula grants. Onlv 12 9 million dollars wab 
expended durmg thib entire period, with the balance of $03 9 or 83 percent of the 
total formula grar t funds left unspent for the fi*^*^t on youth crime. 

There are hcus questions about! the efficacy of continuing the process of insti 
\uting national initiatives m W<ishington, This process assumes that answers to 
problems exist in Washington and thai the t<ibk is to disseminate program priorities 
to the st^ites or local non profit4nslitutioftb. This practice of the centralized authori 
tv dt»signing soJutions to fit local jurisdictionb hab led to waste and inefficiency in 
the administration of juvenile delinquency prevention fundb, and a situation in 
which 'only the An ^ rican 'banking system benefits. 



*i^tatu» offenst*8 are nun-cT»minai act* <ummitleti b> children suth as truaiK>. anruliness. or 
stubbornness Chiidron an- ullen chi»rKf<l *ith offenses that would not be considered cnna-s if 
they were adults * 

Programs Ahich provide dirixt human MTvites to youngsters, such an counselling, eduwi 
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aJ^^ifhln^^^'Jff ^ri^*/^^ ^^^^«°^>' ^^hich new and innovative 

a«proathe^ to* the crime fight were to take place. In past years, the announced 
were to mnuenco tH^ process by which youth acquire a legitLa^ri^^^^^^^^ 

soc al inStitiiti^ns, yputh and their famihes. ft was acknowledged that the control 

J^.?rr^l^'(^nnp'^^^^^ ^^"^ but abandoned the 

k I^^^^ administration places its emphasis on expanding the criminal jus- 
t ice bureaucracy and supporting non indigenous youth-serving agencies to non hinh 
risk youth populations One serious conJ^qucW of continuingToXuc^n^ 
reaucracy is that those working m the criminal iustice system^ a?e accrntLbl 
youthXvT^^^^^^^^ ''''''' objectives an J often f^l less accountabkto the- 

youth they serve and the communities in which the youth reside. Figures from 

hi^l"^' ?'T" P^'"^ vulnerability of the program to this Emen 

when strict reliance upon the crimial justice bureaucracy is the primary EmineV 
of the youngstecs participa.ting-ln the diversion program. aecermme 

COURT REFERRALS TO YOUTH SERVICE CENTERS DECLINE IN FACE OF PROPOSITION IV • 
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■Note ySC foo^a S«v«e Cw^tf a ati 
wJiivj. ftr^fsat Pjopcrjoo o< poor. flc<Mtute p^.. 
W C<ficf a ,•^e t>e t:y of 'Pcrti^ Ortg r^ar^j^ ^j^orj refmaU to Youth Semce C«t«fs. daW OctrOer 5. \m 

, In the City of Portland, there are four youth division programs serving foKr 
different geographic areas of that city The southwest has the higLf^^^^^^^ 
proportion of wealthy whites The northeast section of P6rtland cSins tKS 
proportion of low income non-whites Southeast has the highest proS 
rhi'^^pilftioT ''^^ "^'^ ^^^^^-J highesf p^opSrTn'of ^ 

In the wake of Proposition IV (Portland's tax cut bill), court referrals to fhp 
S.'?K ^^f'^^ « «harp decline of 15 percent overall/Howler! a^ the c^ 

1?i^L?^t'^d^^. f and upper-income whites, (^1 percent), compared to a 
P^r^ent decline in referrals r?5m the other parts of theNcity. This dropoff oc- 
curred with lutle or no decline in the incidence of offense, that result in a r^err^ 
Leds oF^rt.'^^, concfusion that the bureaucracy was not responding to [he real 
needs of the pop nations served by these programs. 5 " me reai 

ihe Portland experience raises the same questions about other similArlv ri1 
programs in states facing tax cut legislation, "^""^"^"^ ^^"^ ^^'^^'^ similarly rQ 

KMr!!f,/''^^'^"^u" *"J.^^^^>ye also appeani to be contributing more to ballooninc the 

S™e%o^^^^^ J3^'^ 'he commuS'wlhm 

wnitn mese youm reside The OJJDP develoDPtKa tirogram through which .nvpniloQ 

ak" the othroni?P^^^ emphasisprfraTwere directed to this effort. ThS^.nit a ive 
hMrpiXrn „ "^r^ froRrams i^rpctuating the expansion of the crjmmal justice 
ht^ Zl''t^2^l}:Z^^'hZr '^'J^, ""1*°" obligated to support this initiative 
nas >,one to proressionai salarffes» staff travel, equipment and suddIipq ^x,ltU a e«,oii 

fol^^'^^^ru'''' T"'^ ^'^^"•S '"'o° ha^ds orhfi ;ou"h th?o5 r^titut oT- 
related work project' c*- to victims Some example^ of ho,v the restitution initiative 
monies are alfocated subrtantiate this observation restitution initiative 

g'J^t^mlji&'^SR^^^^^^ ? Chardon. Ohio, population- 67.000 received a 

Knini. oi ot WJZ.Si-Utotal cost of the project This orocram is to nrnvidp tl.o 

restitution services of 322 adjudicated youth in a two-year S Tlie Ss are to 
ZtrZ "^"^^'^ P'^yT"' ''^°"Sh supported commi^'trserviceTork The^^ 

youth in turn are to then make restitUUoji to victims of crime 

DenodT?fil°^<)^v /"'^^pl' ''^^'^'^'^ ^'^l Persoiin-el cost for the two-year 

period IS $m.%5: travel, equipment and supplies amounts of $124,537 overhead 
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$06,695', leaving al)alance uf $74,iyO., to be ui>cd to ^ouitf^aterb, or ^ perce'nt of 
the lota! project lost, put of thts amount, viLtim^ «m U revtive c'om|)eniHiti6n * 

In Ventura, a Clihfornia Count> with a F)opulation| of J.>,000 received a grant 
$bG9|lal of a $904,14^ total prt^ject u^t fur a J4-mor\{W jnnod to serve S90 juvenile 
offenders. Of the toVil project i.ost, $559,307 is being ^itiid personnel, $82,4S4 on 
travel, equipment a\d supplies. Another $55,985 gofs T r s>verhead, leaving a bal 
ance of 3206,622^ tha^ will be going to the >ouths p/rtivii^ating iti the program and 
their victims. \ * ^ 

There are two troullesome issues inherent in tm& [>ru^livc One is tht,^£i*crThat so 
much of the restitutio^ mone> goes to administration of. iht programs The othe/ is 
tht apparent inequitame distribution of these monies rtl.».ieb> small communities 
with few. high risk p'^pulations are securing larger aUoc.ition& then the larger 
commumties where the\e exists much greater contentiv»t.«^u of high ri&k >outh and 
Criminal offenses. 



IV, SUMMARY PRUFlLt POSITlVfc INOIoKNUtS i'ROORAMo THAT HAVE DEMUNSTRAT 

EU SOMK CAPACirV TO SL/C*CE5>SKtLL\ CONTRuL AM) IKbVENT YOUTH CRIME BY 

NONCOERCIVE MEANS . ' * 

c 

IFhere are some communities throughout the countr> ii^ a Huh violent >outh have 
been reached, with.the result that the> have put dowii the gun and are engaging in 
positive activities. in the service of peace and respcxt for life thbir ovsn and others 
• For the most part, however, these activities are. informal, unstructured, and have 
not been analyzed in. order to determine how thoy \Vork , . 

Over the past ten >ears, and now in the American Enterprise Institute's Alediat 
in^ Structures Project, this author ha:> monilored the .wtivitiea ip cities throughout 
the cOuntr> where commanit> members themselves h.uc u.r>ed their own resources 
to deal with the problems, of >outh crime. In man> of these cities, thece art 
• organisations and people working closel> with >outh whivh havjt had a ver> positive 
impact on them, and have turned aome of these >oulit» i^eople around to the point 
that they arc now protecting their own communities. 

One such program is the House of L'moja in Philadel{>hut, ^vhere the efforts of a 
famii> with unorthodox ideas and no formal trammj, iii social \N*ork have actually 
inspired a climate of peace" m the cit>'& gang ridden areas L'moja is the spiritual 
creation of a woman named Faiaka Fattah and her hasband, David, who in 1969 
invited fifteen boys, members of Philadelphia & Cl>mcf Street gang, to come live 
with thrim. The >outh ganjj problem w.u> c>o acute at the Line that the media dubbed 
1969"theyearof the gun " ^, 

One* of Sister Falaka's six sonywasy fringe member of a gang, intensif>ing the 
family a concei:n about >outh ayfd the i.tng problem. Fifteen members of the gang 
With which their son w.is afTilfated w/re\nvited to tome lo live with the Fattahs 
Sister Faiaka leveala that the onl> «.»/frimitnnent the> ni.ide Lo the>oung people' was 
to help them to stay alive *and to keei them out of jail. 

The youths were encouragc^d b> 5>i&ter Fulaka to orfc,v4ni/.e along the lines of the 
African extended famil>, a concept, which &V.t; feels gives Lhem the same emotional 
and material setunt> as the street gang. TlLj meet eail^ each morning to discuss 
work assignments, problems of the da>, and iftun he-lp e.iwh other b> I role playing" 
j^tn preparation for outside activities, such as aoting out job interviews/ 

Despite the shoestring nature of its operaVton, Unioja survived( and 'attracted 
» other street youths looking fot shelter. As hoa&Vs on the block becar/e vacant, the> 
moved mto them and attempted lo refurbish theVn with ^l.at meagc/ rc»sources the> 
could earn. Umoja now own Jwent.v small^ rovvhouses in what isjstill a rundown 
neighborhood, they are being made txs xittractivu as tht> v*in be vith bright paint 
and care. • * - / \ 

As the famil>* extended -some three hundred bo>a ffoni ocv en t> three different 
gangs have been 'sheltere*d-so did the concept. S ister Faiaka and David Fattah, and 
the House of Umoja have held >outh tonfercJie*; » and meetings) with gang members 
to spread the idea of Imam" < Faith"; pacts ior peaet Life-athons" have been 
held on local radio stations to encourage gang member^ pledge peace and end 
warfare and killing. ^ / 

b) more than seven hundred g^g 
th;v would notifight others A United 



In 1972, a conference was held 
members. Man> signed Imant fiacts p 
NationS'kind of counutl w*te organ*-^^ 
eniployment opportunities 

Thirty young men now live at I 
peace has been extended to the p<j 
of fort^-twu gang deaths per >ei 
>ear 1 hejdimihishe*d death rate »)on 
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bv wouia notifight \ 
th gan^ diffcrenvos and to channel 

are serveil uach da>» The climate of 
Philadtlt^hia area, w^ith an average 
rogram i^tr^an, had unl> seven last 
le in I9TT and a single gang death in 
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TriSt^H.^\^^^}^^^^ c""^^ from 27.b percent to ^U 

percent, a first in that city s history. 

♦.omK means the only such program dealisg directly with the needs of 

V^iA^^ youngsters. Other actiyitie^ are>ing undertaken by locnl community 
. nf^^Ui^r^ reach out to these youn^ pe6ple apd to minister to theirTeeds? a^ 
OP^^ to demanding compliant behavior with tKreats and coercion. 
f«??d l^^i''"'^ ^^""^ Community Service Center of Ponce has worked 

for the pobt seven years witli the young oeople. of La Playa to unite them m a 
f^S"nr li^ community of^crime. Th^i Center tries to provide hope 

Jjlstead of despair to its young ajid poor, with programs of job development and 
other activities geared to uplia the spirit of the community ^^uHmtni, ana 

^ Although supported in part by State Planning Agency funds, thw program has 
not beeQ the object of evaluation and study. , • probram nas 

In Hanford. Connecticut, recently, a unique dance- was organized. Members of six 
allies out rivak attended. Yuutli meribers themselves policed 
^ « n i, '.^"i*^ was held without trouble The proceeds went, by ag'reement, to 

fldorlySJ^e ^^^ ^ ^ « ^"^^^ 

In another lity. a'gahg meinber wrote a play. depicting gang life. Some nin'* 
^ii v'^n'JiHi^r?"^ and c'^iilcTrerf attended on a T^e^ay evening, in a crM^Lmu: 
^ Ta^down the^^^^^ ^^'^ aftens-ard as to why gang members should 

tion^""^^ ^"'th^-^se efforts ha^e gone unrewarded ind utiencouraged by press atten- 
Tlie people who are providing^indigenouaf leadership for these elTorU can be 
t'coM fLT^ft^""' V^^.? many such.c^taY^^U for ul in the c ti«. If . 
^«.^n«il^^ focus public attention op the po^ibillties that exist within the 
community aJther than just, viewing it as a kaleitfoscope of mterlockmg pathologies 
"^''^^ ''V^?^^''^ ^^^^"'^ ivs^federal officials contmue to do wLn Scel 
are !..mted' to ftdpport of s^tus offegders. \ resouces 

/ ' * ' * 

, APPENd/x a— LKGISLATIVE history op TIIE OFFICP ok j'tJVENILE JUSTICE 

/ * ^ DEtlNQUItVCY PREyENtyi?r'""'^"\ • * 

tJ-« ^a^* r^PlP^^l^^f ^"'"^ CtJntrvil and Safe /treeU Act\f 196i) was enacted . 
Thi5 Act P^vided block granU to states m order to improve\nd strengthen law 
enforcementX^hfle not sp<k:ifically mentioning juvenile delidquencv this Act s 
broad crime ^trol mandate J^.thorized f«ndin| ^f delinquencTS ^r^graSL 
cJiirl ^^'i P'"^'*^"^ Crime Control and Safe StreeU Act was amended ^o * 
, specifically include programs relate to prevention, control and reduction of Tuv^ 
^ nile de inquency grants were authorised for communitybased juv3 deLquincy . 
prevention programming and correctional programs. juvenut aeiinquency 

The Act was again amended in 1973 to specifically require juvenile delmquencv 

program over hreo' fiscal years designed to combat juvenile delinquency and m- 

^^^o Vh"""'''; J"i'"^^T^*T7'''''?''2!" administered by the Law Rifoycemenl AssS- 
ante Ayministration (LEAA) within the Department of Justice. 

,J^**cijfliH"'^'''"''3 'y r^-'^'^S^ and, extended existing Federal laws and agency 

t^n^or Fi^Prt/!^"'''."^'J7'^'''' responsibility for coordina- 

Si^iL^^n^aTl S^^^^^^ 

P™Hin"?im!!f LpAA a Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 

Prevention Omce, a -National Institute /to conduct research, established an m'de^ 
rtoi^i'""''"^""'!!' Advisory Committc?. It also au hoP 

T-S'""!,^'."^"^? '° ^^j'*' i"^-enile delinquency and ruiiiway youth, and 
estah' shed a NationalS^nstitute of.Corrpctions withm the Federal Bureiiu of PrVs- 
PrLrnll r^'''^- Code, that portion of the UnTd Sut4 

ernm« ^iS,. with JUV....ICS, was updatCKl the juveniU delmquency pr? 

grams adijiinistered by the Department of Health. Education and Welfare were also. ' 
to LEAA. ^ . ' purposes of t^^sifio^ ... 

l9^F^Ti^iS^'^il■^'^'^f'^V°'' ^'^±y'""- I'J^''"'- S'25 million for fiscal year 
U7b Olid $150 million for fiscal year 1377 were authorized by the JegislatiCT for 
LEAA programs Another $10 milliop.was authorized for bach ^ these fiscal years 
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fur um; hy H.E W. The iiniuunU actually apprupruiled iii each ft^^iil >car. huwc\cr, 
vary from these amounts. 

Cm^entrution uf Feilvral vffjrU LEAA ^ns ^iven ihe rei»{)urtd4bilit> %j( dcx^iop- 
in^ and tmplementtiU; polis^v objtxlives tur ali Federai delini|uens,v pruKr««f^*» I^r^ii 
rei>i» i5 lu be monitor^ ^.arefull> and the rebuild thoruyghl^ e\alualed. 

Qfunltnatirif; Confii^ii Tne Coordinating Council ixjnstdt^ of rep rei><:rila lives of 
Federal agencies adnuni^tering programs aJikH <iffect juveniles. TheM* programs 
are to be cuordmated so that v^^u^teful duplication of ctTort <ind uvc-rlappini^ pru 
grams la eliminato<i. , 

Juverah Justice anJ DchtrquetiK^y PrcivntiorfiOffue. -This OfHce vMthin LEAA tf> 
resfiori^ible (or ad mi ruStcrtn^ the delinQuenc.> prev^ruMon and juvenile justice pro- 
gracni) author.2ed b> the bul It is headed b> an Assistant Admtnistrat^if appointed 
by the^^President, ^ . , « 

Xational AJti^ury i^mmMec. A 21 memoer AdviSOKu Committee, appointed b> 
the Pri^itfl'ntk advises ihe OfTice on various aspects of iU> operations. The members 
^of the Advibor^ Com nut tee are required to be knowledgeable ift^lhe areas of delin 
<|uenc> prevention and juvenile justi\.e. A majority cannot be govcrnn.ent ofTicialsr 
««ind scv n membei> must be under age 2G at the time of their agpointmcnU 

Ftjrmnikt ^mnts. Formula grant funds are allocated to states and territories on 
the bas)4>J population of (>eopIe under age eighteen. To be eligible, ^<wh state must 
submit a *.oniprehensive plan which er..bodies some of the purposes of tne As.t. Once 
the plan IS approved, each sfate determines hvvv Junds are to be used. Funds arc 
administered b^ a stale ^^lanuing agen\.>. .SPAv. preMuusl^ e*stabiisiied to adminis 
ter LEAA programs. All applications for iund« are to go to tl\ese SPA s. Seventy five 
percent of funds are t«> be used for advan«.ed technique^ to combat delinquency. 

Di^i^retkunitry A'Aint* As amended in lOTT. oncM^uarter of ihe available *funds are 
to bell&ed iis a aiscretionar> fund b> LEAA Grants and contracU are made to carr> 
out SIX types of Special Eniph«isis Prevention and Treatment ^Programs." Thirt> 
(iercent of these fends ace lo go to private, nonprofit organisations who have had 
experience in dealing Aith ,vouth. Successful programs are to reeeive continued 
fundirJj^. 

Spvcixil Emphitj>u* l^n^cntion and Trvatnunt Prtj^iranii, Section J24. tai The Ad 
iriinistr«itor i» auth<iri^L*d t>> make ^rant^ to ai^d enter into contracts >Nith public and 
private oyencies, orgnnizjitiuns, institutions, or individuals to— 
^ Develop and iniplement new appredche^. texhnii^ue*s. and methods With respect 
to juvenile aeSinqucncy programs; 

\1, Develop and maiata.n commurrit> btised alternatives to traditiunal forms of 
institutionallTXition; * 4 

Develop and implement effective 'means of diverting juveniles from the addi 
tional justice and correctipnal system; • ' 

\, Im| ~uve the \.apabilit> of public anu private agencies and organisations to 
provide rvives fo(*<* delinquents and >ouths m danger of becoming delinquent. 

^'t. Fiiv ' itj the adoptitn of the recommendations of the Advisor> Committee on 
Stundan or J* venile Justic» and the Institute as set forth pursuant to section 2-17, 
and - 

De ^lop and iniplement. modtl programs and metliods to keep students in 
elcnientar> <ind secondary schools and lo pWvent unwarr<tnted and abritrar> sus 
pensions. and expulsions. * ^ ^ 

b. Xo less than 2'f percent of the tunds appropriaiL*d for each fiscal >ear pursuant 
to this part IS to be a v tillable onl.v for special emphasis prevention and treatment 
grants and eofitracts made pursuant to this scH:tion. 

ci At least JO ^-rcent of ^ the funds available for grants and contracts made 
pursuant to this section is to be (Available for grants and contracts to private 
Nionprofrt agencies, organ^ltlo^l^. or iiistitutions who have hud experience in deal 
ing with youth. ' 

Assistant Administrator has the disiretion to authon/e ^tates to utilize up to Jo 
percent of foritiuia niomes io meet I he non fedi^ral matching requirement when 
there is iwi other way to fund a doliquency program 

AWio/m/ IrustUuU fur JuiemU Justue and DeUnt^uttuy Prfuntion -This Insti- 
tute Within the Offivt; serves . a research evaluation and information center and 
providers training in the ireati. >,t and control of juvenile offenders. Demonstration 
projcxts established b^ the In.^titute and other Federal juvenile programs are to b*^ 
t«irefull> evaluated Standards for Juvenile Justice are to be^sWiftly developed and 
implemented according to the terms of the ^ct ^ 

RutiatKhi Prugratn A grant program to deal with the problems of ranaw.iy 
>outh is administered b> the Department of Ilea. I h. EAiucation, and Welfare The 
pr^rani is designed tc» develop publtc «ind private progranis for runaways A survey 
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S.p^laUon'""'^ " determine the characteristics of the nation's runaway youth 

Juvenile CWe.— Chapter 403 of Title 18 United Sfit^c „ ' • j . 

Appendix B.— Recipients of grants and contracts for fiscal year mS 

ITie URSA Institute. San Francisco . 

Nation Board YWCA„ _ • ?>9m,461 

National Council Negro Womem-IZZZI! I ^oA'W, 

Indian JJJurste of Catifomia Urban Indian ChildTR^urli^'genter ~^o 3. 

•Washington Department of Social Services. Olympia. \vSh t^- no? 

Narcouc Addicts Rehabilitation Center. Atlanray. liT:Z 

Open Harbor. Cambndge. Mass S^:-*?* 

Wisconsin^Department of Health......;;...!.;"™." , ^-^l 

Ventura. Calif. Corrections Service Agency.. „ " •pA'To? 
D.C. Division of Social S^rtices „._... ^ 

^leree County, N. Dak.. County Cburthouse ..^HZZr IJs'?^ 

Girls Clubs of America. NYC... _ tIS'IS? 

Tnie Center for Children and Youth. Tdlahi^ na;;;;;;;;;.;: loo'oOO 

City of Los Angeles. Office of the Mayor f 

Boys Clubs^of America. NYC •J?3.42o 

^''if'iS ^'"l Service of mV^^^m7faZZ Hi'foL 

Youth-GAP, El Paso, Tex ^'629 

Washington UL. washingion7ac7;;;:;;;z;;;' ' - 1^2,096 

United Neighborhood House of New York. ;; o2 

gomeS)!!l City Managers Office (Project Dii^itoVTa^i^ Monu ^^^^'^ 

Law and J««tfce Pi^niRg;^^^^^^ ^20.000 

CountyofDave. Wis.. Madison. Wis ~ 

NS^'Sii"'^ J°"''jf-''^"* Bureau: Frankiin^ Ind;.;;;;;;;;.: "; 

vfn ^*^?-'^V°? °f ^« ements and Neighborhoods, N^YC. 3^'^ 

VeniceDrugCoalition. Venice. Calif . -^"iv.. ^^'iB 

Rock Island Public School District. Rock rsVandriii;;;;;.:;;;;;;;""" ♦ tm OOn 

Cor^titutional Rights Foundation, Los Angeles, Calif.. '5? 7SS 

^ Sa?Tei'' ^""'•^ ^^'"^ P^J'^*^ 623 Rc^rA" "BuiIdyn^: ' 

Operation He ping Hand. Tulane. Calif. Youth Service Bun^u ?m sl^ 

National Justice Saw Center, St. Louis. Mo 12^1^= 

Pa!!!!!.:!.'!!!.!^ °^ Pennsylvariia. 2100 LocusrC Phiiad^ ^^'^^ 

Unit^WaTofNewi^^^^^^ ''^V?!/. 
' n™T Assembly of Social Welfare Organizations. New Ywk'NY nas tsi 
'^^^^o^A^Z^f AIbuquer,£/t:; 

•EfeaSitr"^"""""^^^^^^^^^ IS 

F"ndV InZcincinnai^^^^^ = -• 

Nei^borhood House. Seattle. Wash ^ r2°'222 

Suburban Crime Prevention Council. Des Moines, iowa:;^ 

Pueblo Youth Service. Pueblo. Calif :.. VM^r 

Spnngfield Police Department, Springfieldi'liT;;;;;;;;;;;;;;." co'km 
CE?I F^^n^^l^''"' Services County Orange. Goshen.' N.y::::;;;:; ;;; iff 870 

v„,^K n ""^"^ 9P?^^""'.*y Corporation. Effingham, 111 . . . g^'H 

Youth Opportunity Unlimited. Kankakee, III ....f . , nn nnn 

New Life F6r Gi.-ls. Cincinnati. Ohio ! ."; 

ArkanMs Department of Human Resources. Little Rock" Ark 78? 
Alameda County Probation Department. Alameda &^nly. Calif 4? 

Fremont County Department of Social Service ^ 

Horsham Hospital. Horsham. Pa , -"MM 

West Vimnia Department of Welfare. Charleston'.' w" Va 

University of North Carolina School of Social Work. Chapei'mi. NC';... mfA 
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Utah State Ltepartment of Social Services Division of Family Services. 

tf^vei^ty^flflin^oS^ 

Urbana. Ill 

University of Georgia 

Department of Youth Services. Boston, Mass 

Department of Youth Services -^"Vr u o'r 

Department of Health Rehabilitation Semces Tallahassee. Ha 

University of South Caftlina, Columbia. SX; 

New State Division for Yoi:h. Albany. f^.Y.....>.....^ - - - 

Middlesex County Probation Department New Brunswick. N J 
Camden County Law Enforcement Planning Agency. Pennsauken. ^ J 

Department of Corrections. Nashville. Tenn 

Vermont Agenc>- of Human Services. Montpe her. Vt 

Juvenile Justice Center of Pennsylvania (for 4 months) 

Womensen Communitv^SeIvice. rnc^ Lincoln, Nebr.....^^^^ 
National Council on Crime and Delinquent. A.F. of L-CLO Labor 

Participation Department. Washington, D.C 

Youth Emergenc>- Services, Inc., Omaha, Nebr 

Cochise County Juvenile Court, Bisbee,. Anz......; -- ---- ; - 

Lancaster County Division of Public Welfare, Lmcoln, Nebr , 

YMCA.of Greater St Louis, St Louis, Mo 

Lincoln "County Circuit Court, N^-port, Oreg -- 

YMCA of Greater St Louis, St Lcuis, Md .^.^.^...- - 

Larimer County, Sheriffs Office; Fort Collms, Colo.. 

Juvenile Court, Center/Maricopa County, Phoenix, Anz 
West Arkansas County, Judges Association, Ozark, Ark — - - 
Malkeur CourTty Ji.venile Department Maiheur County, Vale Oreg 
DoS County Board of Col^nmissioners District Attorney, ISth 3ud^. 

cial District Littleton, Colo.....t». - 

Social Advocates fot Y'outh, San Franciscp, Calif- 

Mental Health and Corrections, Augusta, Maine -.. -.^^ 

YUMA County Council on Alcohol ana.Drugs. Yuma. Ariz -- .- ; 
Social Services Agenc>-. Planning and P-ogram Development Division. 

Sante Fe. N. Mex 

Jackson.Couri^- Juvenile Court. Kansas City. Mo- • 

Logos, Inc. St Louis. Mo 

Graham Behavioral Health Servic^ j * v " ;C: P 

Department of Social Ser^-ices. Office of Children and Youth. Pierre. 

g j)3]^ _ „.„ * •:*>" 

Central fes^ Council of Governments. Belton, Tex 

Oklahoma SPA, Oklahoma City, Okla c 

Barrio Youth Proiect Inc., Family Counseling Program - - 

CoconinoCounty. Juvenile Court Center, Fla^taff, Anz . - - 

Kenyon College, Kenyon Public Affairs, Gambler, Ohio 

American Justice Institute. Sacramento, Calif^..» --- 

Caj^ital^ Area Planning Council, Regional Council of Governments, 

Sante Cruz Famiiy Gu^ ^^^^ 

Association of Idano Counties. Boise. Idaho ^ 

Agencv- of Human Services, Montpcllier. Vt -7 

Open Harbor, Inc., JCAP, Eleven Farv.ell Place, Cambridge, Mass 
Opportunities Industrialization Center, Providence, R I 

BoyS* Club of America, New York, N. , 

Academy of Contemporary Problems, ' blumbus, Ohio - - 

Behavioral Research Institute, Boulder, Colo -- ---- -- - - 

National Center for State Courts, Program Division, Williamsburg, Va 

Univ?^5ilrD^Not^rDamerNot^e-DamOr-Inti^^.- ^ ^ ^ — — 

University of Southern California, Social Sconce Research Institute, 
, 950 West Jefferson Boulevard, Angel<», Cahf • -.^^^ 

Hahnhema^n .Medical College and Hospital, Department of Mental 

. Health Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa .........^ 

National Council on Crime and Delinquency, Hackdnsack, N J 
Dist rict of Columbia Superior Court, Washi ngton, U.C 

Criminal Justice Research Center, Inc., Albany, N Y 

National Center for State Courts. Williamsburg, Va . - * 

National Center for Juvenile Justice, Pittsburgh, I'a. 
National District Attorneys Association, Chicago, 111 
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Senator Sipkcter Now I would like to call on Mr. David Bahl- 
n^ann executive vice president, Big Brothers-Big Sisters of Amer- 
ica, National Collaboration for Youth; Mr. Mark Thennes execu- 
tive director. National Youth Work A liancerTheodore Levine ex 
ecutive director. Youth Service, Inc., PhiladeiphirChnlwelfare 
league; jBarbara Fruchter, Pennsylvania Juvenile 'Jus S clnter 
,. and Marlon Mattingly, President's Task Force on Law Enforce- 

f.^^'^l^^ ^♦'ould you .identify yourself for the record, please, 
ana tell us what your v^ews of the program a.re?. piea!,e, 

' TESTfMONY OF DAVID BAHLMANN, EXECUTIVE VICE PRPSr 

Sisters ot America, national headquarters located in Philadelphia 
Stfexc^St'l.'"^'"''"'^"'^ ^" ^^^^"^ 

v.Li"l}T ^^^""^^ 5^ National Collaboration for Youth. I 
. ?f r^^"^ ^""^ subcommittee for the invitation to 
PreSfd.'' °" of Juvenile Justice and SSiSncy 

We welcome the opportunity to share our views on the iuvenile 
iil fofleSff prevention subject, and part?c"uIarVrthis 

pa^yScS:^' '^'"'"^"^^ 

Senator Specter. They shall be made par't of the record following 
f^o^ presentation, Mr, Bahlmann If you would summarSf 
them, we would appreciate it. " auummnze 

in5J[vp?t?'^Qw • 1^ ''P°'^- Senator's situation, having been 
involved at a State level prior to this position. I have a backlround 

andTw^'. f-'^"' *° r""''- ^ ^™ ^ f^™^'- district attornermyself 
and I was for several years a deputy prosecuting attorney hi le 

i"^'^'^^ ran at^the same^fme yoif dfd fo? 

district attorney, and was involved extensively 

benator Specter. At the same time or times' 

prSJis i'n" ndS. '"'"^ '^'"^ °f 

of ^iSSlpH^f r^J"'"^^ opportunity to deal with this particular oiece 
trlttinl ° J''°"' '7^?' ^'P^^^ as a professional and law en- 
torcement officer and also as part of a legislative oroce^q' that 
moved to imp ement it in the State of iSS ^ ^part of fhe 
advisory council. I was part of the advisory council for the State of 

deSmenf wSh^r^' the legislativ^ reform td standards 

development, which I know you have been involved in. 

come Specter. As -a former prosecutor you are doubly wel- 

' Mr. Bahlmann. The reason I say that, quite frankly. Senator is 
because a number of the statements ^Ide with regard to the 
x^iearings have presented a broad overview of the thing represent! 

O . ■ 
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ed b\ the National Collaboration for Youth. It might be helpful to 
the Senator and the subcommittee to recognize that the 13 national 
voluntary >'outh-serving organizations in the private sector which 
are members of the National Collaboration, are sometimes and 
have been referred to here in some areas that F think need to be 
brought to the attention of this subcommittee because we really 
represent members of a constituency dealt with here. 

Specifically the American Red Cross, Boys Clu|)S of America, Boy • 
Scouts of Amefica, Campfire, Inc., 4-H youth programs. Future 
Homemakers ©f America, Girls Clubs of America, Girl Scoul^ of 
the United States, the National Board of YMCA, the National 
Bodrd of YWCA of the United States, the National Network Serv- 
ice to Runaway Youth and Families, and the United Neighborhood 
Centers of Aiyierica. f 

The reason I bring that to your attention is because together we 
represent neaijly 5 million volunteers from all walks of life who 
give their time and talents to help young people in a long tradition 
of responsiveness as a private voluntary agency. They are support- ^ 
ed by more than 40,000 professionals at local levels. Membership 
organizations comprise more than 13,000 local program units which 
address youth needs on many fronts— vocational, employment, edu- 
cation, health, and family life. 

Our organizations collectively serve 30 million young people from 
^ diverse and broad cross section ^of this Nation, from rural and 
urban areas, from all income levels— I emphasize all income 
levels— and from all ethnic, racial, religious and social back- 
grounds. We as a national group have invested substantial human , 
^nd financial resources to meet the needs of youth in our commu- 
nities. These funds are almost entirely raised from the private 
sector. . , 

We cite this fact to make cle^r that our organizations represent 
•valuable resources that can be tapped in cooperative ventures, 
together with the Federal Government, State governments, and 
local governments in a collaborative effort already set forth by this 
legislation.^ , 

Particularly in prior remarks just concluded there was reference 
to the fact that some of the agencies which have been dealt with by 
grants from the Office of_ Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion did not deal with indigenous..groups. A specific citation was 
made to some of our member organizations. 

I think the Senator is well aware, particularly in Philadelphia 
and throughout Pennsylvania, that the agencies I have just re- 
ferred to are in fact indigenous to the communities upon which 
they are represented. They in fact represent the .very people who 
. live there. They are supported by those people. They take part in 
those programs. They are representative of minorities extensively. 

One of our national groups represented here has a constituency 
** of 80 to 85 percent minority. United Neighborhood^Centers. Our 
Big Brothers and Big Sisters program is in excess of^ 40 percent 
mipority. Girls Clubs of America, 48 percent constituency, and so 
forth. 

. We bring that to the attention of the committee because in fact 
the point should be m^e that this program has not in fact been 
the abysmal failure cited by a number of people. It in fact has not 
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been cited^s a program which, does', not work. If we really examina^> 
* what it was'written to do and what its actual track record is, I 
think it is nlore appropriate to see it has been a smashing success. 
^ Senator Specter. To \yhat extent do members of your oi^aniza- 
tions^articipate in being substitute parents, substitute brothers, 
. take a brother. Big Brother, thai; jsort of thing? 

Mr. Bahlmann. Big Brothers and Big Sisters pdrticulalrly are of 
course not the surrogate parent concept iut a special role model as 
a support system for the family, be it the single parent family or 
A the regular nuclear family. 

Sen£ftor Specter. 'Is there extensive participation by individuals 
in those organizations? 

TVIr. Bahlmann. Yes. They in fact are the role models as big 
brothers and big sisters. They are volunteer board inembers. 
" Senator Specter. Are .they\able to supply as many requests as 
they receive? ^ - . 

^ Mr. Bahzjviann. We currently have more than 130>(500 actually 
matched and more than 100,000 waiting, for additional services' 
Senator Specter. There aire requests not fulfilled? , 
Mr. Bahlmann. Absolutely. Of cour^ throughout the country ' 
* that IS an indication of the kind of involvement at all levels of bur 
13 agencies. . . , • 

. Senator Specter. Has there been an effort made by your organi- 
-zation which performs that service to try to recruit people from 
' other organizations to help out? 

Mr Bahlmann. It is continually ongoing. We are part of massive 
collaborative efforts through the 13 of us. We had a national juve- 
nile justicie grant for juvenile justice program collaboration which, 
produced an in-depth document on community collaboration which 
has just been published. 

There are many, many agencies— our national organization has 
niany instances, more than-50 of our agencies being collaborative 
efforts with other youth-serving organizations either under urabr-el- 
la-type programs with YWCA^s, YMCA*s, community services, 

fanlily service associations ^ 

S^ator Specter. I have a sense that kind of service is extraurSi- 
narily important, and it may be the subject of further hearings by 
this subcommittee in the. future. , ^ * ^ " 
^ Mr. BaWmann, I ha^e_tb__abbreviate your testimony but we are 
fighting a- tough clock here. 
[Mr. "Bahlmann's prepared statement and appendix, follow:] 

Prepared Statement of David Bahlmann » 

My name is David Bahlmann I am Executive Vice President of Big.Brothers/Bic 
Sisters of America Mr Chairman, I am here o« tehalf of the National CoIIa^ora- 
tion of Youth fNCY) I want to thank you and the Subcommittee for the invitation 
to testify before you on the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, 
we welcome the opportunity to ^hare our views on juvenile justice and delinquencv 
prevention— matters of fritica(A^his^nation. • , ^ j 

Big Bri)thers/Big sisters ^rfj^bf tlie 13 national voluntary youth-Serving organi- 
v^'^^S® J?'"IJ'^t?^ sectof^:hfiih are members of the National Collaboration for 

Youth Other Collaboration tlSehber organizations, are American Red Gross; Boys 
Clubs of America; Boy Scouts^f^ America. Camp Fire Inc:. 4-H Youth Programsi. 

CnJnPrnJ^'^r^^^r^'&'fl American teed Cross, Big Brothers, Big Sisters of America', 
Camo Fire Inc. Oirls Clii^ of America. Inc, fiirls Clubs of America, Inc.. Girl Scouts of the 
USA. National Board. YWCA of the US A .f^ational Board of YMCAs Natiortdi Network 
Services to Runaway Youth and families, Vmufi Neighborhood Centers of America. ^ 
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"Future Homemakers of America, Inc., GirU Club> uf Amenua, Inc , Girls ScuuU uf 
the US.A., National, Beard of YMCAs, Nationfil Board, VVfcA of the U.S.A., Na- 
tional Ne'lwork, Service to Runawa> Youth and f amihub, and Unit<?d Neighborhood 
Services oT America, Inc. NCY is an a/fmitv group of. the national A&sembl> of 
Natiohal Yb!untar> Health and Social Wulf<ire OrganiAitions, a nonprofit organizii- 
*tion composed of 36 voluntary agencies. 

Together, our NCY member organizations insolve o million volunteers from all 
walks of life who give their time and talents to help >oun>4 people in the long 
traditioa of sifsponsi^eness of priviite voluntar> agencies. The§e volunteers are 
supported b> 40,000 professionals at the local level of our agencies. Our member 
organizations cwmprise over ^3,000 local program' unit^, which address >outh's needs 
on man> fronts- vocational, emplo>ment. educational, health, and family life. As 
organizations with deep routs in their cuinmunitej^-some gu back generations— our 
member agencies are well ijituated to meet the needs of >oung people, including 
those at risk. • * ^ 

Oi|r organizations collectively serve 30 rrullion >oung pt»ople from a diverse and 
broad cros^ section of^^iis nation, from rural and urban area^ from all income 
levels and from all ethntc* r^U»l» religious arvd- social backgrounds. We have invest- 
ed substantial human and fufancial resource;, /o- meet the needs* of >olith in our 
communities. These (unds are almost 6ntiiel> raised 'from the private sector. We 
cite these facts to make clear that uur orgar.izijtions represent valuable resources 
that can be tappet: in 66operative venturers, when the f<jderal govcjrnm'ent uflfers 
leadership and catalytic funding. . x 

The need for federal leailership in this critical area was -the ke> point in our 
testimon> ;jt;\en >ears^igo when the Juvenile Justice and Delim{uenc> Prevention 
Act was origiha'lly passed We oelieved then and believe now tha^t delinquency 
prevenUi/n and reform of the ju^'enile j.ustice s>stem are national concerns. To make 
ardent in tliesS problems requires effective mitional leadership that will focus 
attention on the noeJs.of young people, ♦ 
^, That lea(|;j^rship can best come throiJgh a separate, visible Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Dellnquenc>' prevention which has the authority to coordinate .aitS" 
direct all federal effort* that impaction >oung people at risk. ConeentnUmg fedWak 
effort is not an eas> task", but it*i*? a responsibilit> Congress gives to this Offkre. In 
the 1080 reauthorization, thJift wei;e amendments to place increased emphasis on' 
the Coordinating Council Significant steps were taken to provide staffing to the 
Coordinating-Committ^e.and.to update information about federal programs. 

Federal leadership in focussing attention, cor.dinatii.g efforts and setting stand- 
ards must he accompanied b> funda drawn from the broadest possible tax base and , 
,"sed as incentive to get btc.tes and. their political sub divisions to institu^^ reforms 
tHatare Jespj^T^ifelS'lTeeHed.n'herfc'is'no^ f^Cord of movement~to\frard ' 

deinstitutinnalizatlpn of status offenders and removal of ^oung pc*opIe .from jails. , 
But the job Is not >et done and will not be done if federal leaderafhip and funding 
disappears. 

The^ other major points in our support t^f the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Pre\jention Act are the importance of a National Institute, the need -for national 





III. the Runawa> and Homelc»ss Youth Act. We support maintaining ihis Title as a 
separate program within the Department of Health and Human SCrvjces. Recognis- 
ing the importance of private public cooperation 'to help youth at risk, the members 
3f the Collaboration toda> continue their commitment to the effective implementa> 
tion of this landmark legislation, which provides Federal leadership for a compre- 
hensive approach to the delinquenc> problem through coordianted prevention, di- 
version and communitv-l}ased alternative programs.. 

In our tcstimon> toda> we will onl^ derJijl the continued urgent> uf tjie problem 
of juvenile derinq|i^nc> ^vlth the most rcnv^nt data available from the National 
Center for JuvenilcNJustice ibasedon FBI Uniform Crime Reporti,^ 
^ In 1979, the number of persons onder 18 arrested was 2,143,369. This represents 
22 percent of total arrest* While |he number is considerably larger than o years 
earlier, the percentage of total arr<sti> is significantl> lower— from 27.2 percent in 
1971 to 22 percent in 1079 There are also drops in percentage for violent <C^me by 
people under l8-from 22.G perten} in 1974 to 20.1 percental 1979, and in property 
crime from 50.7 percent ot 4^.5 percent. 

Although thcfe Ls progr<?ss. .ve want to stress that t!i6 problem remains serious 
and must be addressed Recent i&sues of TIME and Newsweek have given extensive 
coverage to the urgency of the problem The Juvemle Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act provides the vehicle fu{ doing something about juvenile ci.me and it 
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does this in a coSt effective fashion With if? focus on demslitutionahzatiun. A clear 
comparison of the costs oC services is the estimated $24,620 a >ear to keep a male in 
a secure correctional institution and $43,070 for a female, compared to Mich commu* 
nity based services as foster care at $3,650 a^ear. a small group home at $6,570 or 
Tjrobation or parole at $700. (Carles P. Smith "Juvenile Justice S^tem, Achieve- 
ments, Problems^and Opportunities*", Draft Report American Justice Institvt^, Feb- 
ruary page 48 > Beyond^the dollar savings, most prolfessionalb .n the field agree 
that better, more effertive services tire provided in community based programs. 

A second fiscal point we w _,.t to emphasize is the value of using a relatively small 
federal 'expenditure to leverage private .funds to wo?k on a problem of national 
concern Government funds which have ione to member organizations have been a 
•catalyst to inorease Wr efforts and the dedicatrpn of our resources to the needs of 
youth at risk We have been able to obtain increased private and fouridatiun funding 

• ri\i^^^ programs for alienated youth. Due to the legislation and the work of the 
Collaboration itself, our membership is thuroughly^aware of the delinquency prob- 
lem and IS mobilized to try to serve the hard-to- reach youth. 

Examples will be illustrative the Girls clubs of America received funding to 
provide delinquency prevention programs to girls in target communities in seven 

» A AAA^ . ? ^"''^ y^^^ period of federal funding, servicX's were provided to more 

than 2,000 girls. At the conclusi9n of that demonstration program, in all ca:>es the 
services w^re recognized to be valuable enough so that local fund.*, primarily from 
private sources, are now luaintaining the programs. 
Another example is a project where federalfunds enabled ten member agcjncies of 

. tne Collaboration and six other major national private non-profit organizations to 
undertake jointly, with their* respective local affiliates, actions to. increa^ the 
capacity of private agencies, in partnership with governmental dej^rtments. to 
- provide community baSed alternatives to status ofi^/iders in Tucson, Arizona, Oak- 
land, California, Spokane, Washington, Spartanburg, South Carolina, and Connecti- 
cut. ^ , M . 

^ This National Juveni<e Justice Program Collaboration, a task force of the Nation- 
al Assembly of National Voluntary Health and Soc^il Welfare Organizations, built 
the capacit> of these agencies to include status oa*enders in thetr service popula- - 
tions and also established demonstration collaboratio;is in five communities where 
deinslitutionali^tion- projects fo| status offenders Wtrre being fundeil m juvenile 
courts, probation departmentsfand youth bureaus. Twenty s'eparate prograrhs were 
selected as models and published for replication as the mdst effective ways to help 
Status ofienders One such example was developed, by ihe Camp Fire Council of 
Ti'cson With the aid of ? small amount of seed money, this council has been 
• workiag with forty status offenders to assist leaders of small groups of boys and 
giHs Jhcso youth were referred to. the Camp JEire , project by courts and public 
-agencies Through their training by Camp Fire staff and volunteers, they were able 
to acquire ledtiership skills and help 600 youn$ boys and girls from varied ethnic 
backgrounds benefit from group experience. 

^Prg^ccl New Pride of Den\er, Colorado, one of the few juvenile programs designat- 
W an Exemplary Project bv ihe National Institute of , Justice, is a successful attempt 
to help juveniles^ most with lengthy records of prior arrest and conviction, to break . 
out of, what could become a lifetime pattern of cnme. Ihe projec* integrates setjices 
which are usually hi^hiy specialized and fragmented and applies them in intensixe 
treatment plans In.tiated and developed by the Mile High Chapter of the American 
Red Cross PM^ect New Pride was originally funded under LEAA s Impact Cities 
program .New* P-ide is now an established program of the Colorado Division of 
Youth Services The Office of Juvenile Justice and Delirtquenc> Prevention has 
invested substantial funds to assist other communit.i.o m replicatmg thib extremely 
. enective community-basc»d treatment model. ' . • • 

Executive Vice-President of Big Brothers. Big Ststera *^f America, I am familiar 
m detail With one of our programs funded at the state level through the Juvenile 
Ju«^j^;e and Delinquency Prevention Act. Our data on results document so well the 
value o*^the law that we have included, an attachmeijt giving figures for this Texas 
project over a period of years. The data not only show positive results but goals 
substafrtially exceeded in many cases. ' ^ 

These experiences of the membei^^f national youth-servmg organizations empha- 
size what can be accomplished b>#'ederal go\ernment leadership and catalytic 
funding to create public 'private cooperation to help children in trouble-r ♦ 
The final point we wish to make is that this legislation was thoughtfully devel. 
oped over a period of several years apd is supported bv virtually all major groups in 
ihe United States who work with young people. We are delighted, that Senftlor 
, Charles Magijas.is ^rving on this reconi>tituted Sub^ommitte;, hib leadership was 
of p^at imp^p^e iry (Jie long, bi partis<in effort lhat led to the passage of the 
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Juveni!^* Justice an(l Dclin4«enc« Prevention Act of 197, i.. That bill p£u>sed both the 
Senate and the Huude ovurvN'htilmingI). Despite the AdiTiinistralion'b vMsh not to 
provide funds, the Congress vyi%J*to fund th^i^OfTicc. When there wa:> dtfTicuIt) 
getting the flrst Admirusiraror appointed, Corigre2>5 ag<.in^pre:>^cd the t^i)ue with the 
suppurt. of ai; parties* voncjrned about AmeriuiV ^ornig people. In 1917, when the 
legislation Has up fof renewal, anuthet ihurou^h and thoughtful exam.natiuii v\as 
given tu prugrei!^ Xm date, theMts{ance sttH to go, and the^^hanges that v\ereyneeded« 
The W was amended to. meet ^mt{ of *.ie operating difTiculttes it turned out to be 
much ^oro difficult to geU)tatus offenders out of institutions than we h^id origmal 
hoped« Again, m lOSOTthis lav. came up for renewal. Agam, a comprehensive 
^ re\iew wtis made b> the .Depitrvd^ent of Justice Jrid ameiT^ment^ were offered. 

.^Agaiiv just«a few months ago, .Congress o>t«rv helmiri^> passefl tlfis legislation. So, 
the OTHce of Ju\enile Justice and Delm4uvnv> Pn »Onttor. ^ou are considering toda> 
IS not an iink^own i|udritit>. It hai> the wide support of the pei^ple, and its author 
izuig legislation has btcn vartfuU^ itrafted and then* validated and re\alidated b> 
Congressional action. 

The present effort of the* Administration to transfer the delinqueiic> prevention 
a;)d juvenile justice fundion irJm the Department of Justice to Health and Human 
^ ol-rvices proposed block grant pre gram avems comt/ietel> inappropriate in the light 
of^histor>. The need for a separate office for >outh concerns, in the Depart;nent.of 
Justice was valid an'd is still valid. Youth, particulajl> >s^uth at risk, cannot com 
^ pete for funds ^ in a block gr^nt program tiiat covi«re da> ca^e, i^rograms for the 
. elderl>, the handicapped, etc.- This vouhl totall> destro> the first need o/ this 
♦ program— for a strong federal leadership/oje.'' * * 

betondl>, one must rememK^ ^he histor> of this legislation. Fhere were repeated 
attempts to devc^^lop a deLh^uencv prevention pro^rflm in HEW, but there was nu 
wav to titckle the reform *of the juvenile justice s>stem within u department respon 
sible for health and social services. It was impassible to'get the stature JVid visibility 
necessar> to make an impalt on the jwenilc justice system. Only after >vars of such 
efforts vvad the Office yf Juvenile Jastfco and De.'tnquei.L> Prevention located la the 
Department of Ju::^ii.e. This histor> makes it evun more unacceptable to placc\the 
• program in HHS.' • * 

But be>ond these substantial conside*^*'' jns, it se^ms to us there are ver> serious 
•^^^uesUons that must be asketl. rnl> o..« portion ctf this law deals with formula^ 
grants, to the states, These ^'ant^'are availal)le onI> to ^tL*A > who agree to^plan 
compreheru>ivel> for the deiriatituttonalization of status offenders and to keep^oung 
people out of^ adult ja*ils/rhis iS money available* to tetorm the juvenile justice 
systen^ in very particul^ir ways. \ . " % 

Other parts of this lau create a National InstituU' for Juvenile JuslTice— an 
important function^ which we have ateadil> supported. How car an Institute be 
absorbed in block, gfanU to oO states? '» * 

Another significant responsibil«c> of the OfHcf.ofJavLi.vle Justice and DelinqujetV 
c^ Prevention is t . Coordinating Council, ^h.ch just last Uc»cembj»r vViia substan ■ 
y ^ 'tian> strengthened .Congressional action. ^Wili- that coordinating function just 
dii^ppear if the present budget situation remains unchanged? , 

What Will happen to the Sptxia! Emphasia Prevention and Treatment Programs.' 
This part of *he law \% the attempt of the fed.x**! government to develop new 
approaches, to devt^lop and muint.m alternataves to msti{titionalizaiion, to use 
demonstration programs. <^ we have described preVfousi>, to create new serviceb^ 
and'*o facilitate the advption of standards. This is the main vehicle throu(,h which 
xhe govemmei/ hoped ly encoVrage the redirection of rjri.»aie resourtc^iy to starving 
^ .young petmle in greatest n5ed. This is the wa> models are dev eloped 'vvhich are 
mi?htain««J and. or replicated nith private or local funds. origmall> enacted, 
between 2^ *A^f|aiP peVcimt of the t^al av atlabliNfunds were to be dedicated to these 
purposes*. B> Amendment, one fourth of all funds are to' be devoted to special 
emphasis programs. How can this be handl^*d through block grants to states? 

We believe these to be serious *^uAstit)ns, Mr. Chairniao. It would n> in the face of 
experience, r><sult5, ihe support _\oi^ tJie_profiAsiontd com^ yi»i^_>^orkiV-^*Lh 
^oung peopie tv Udc the "budget process to uiidoThe. progress we have made over tlfie 
past seven >ears. We art talking about tvCo of , the nation's most serious question.!, 
how to prevent delinquent behavior b> its >oung {xxiple and how 4<> reform a s>stem 
that locks Some of them up for Q^ii.rimmal offenses or for no offenses at all. Hovv a 
'nation treats its ^oung is j>ure's>^mattyr to be taken derio\isl>, as the >oung cannot 
bring theif own pol,tiwal prossure^to beai^oq their own behalf We urge >uu to act to 
retain the Office for Juvenile. JtistiLe and Delinquencv Prevention in the Depart- 
V ment of Justice wsth adequate landing to maintain at least the preser.t level of 
• program and service. ^ . 

''usBS&m * • -t ^ ^ ^ 
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Appendix ■ • 

The following is a ^ummar> of a Three Year project made possible through the 
work of the Texiis Governor b Office of Crimiiial Justice, allocating funds derived 
from that State's Juvenile Justice and Dehnquenc> Prevention Act Funds. The 
pr9ject was designed to work primaril> with single-parent children in Texis, 
through mchies. provided to Big Brother. Big Sister agencies w.thm that atate, and 
the Big Brother/Big Sisters of America IBB/BSAO National Office. 

The following is a summary of that project's goals and achievements 

,In ,1978^79, the Texas Governor s Office of Criminal JastiCt granted to twelve Big 
Brother^ Big Sister agencies and the Regional GfTice a grant in the amount of 
.$185,000. This averaged some $14,600 per community and it enabled us to hire an 
additional worker m each of the twelve ageiicies and work with some 140 additional 
children per community at a cost of some $100 per year, per child. Yet, we exceeded 
each of our goals. , ' 

. Goal No. 1. Increase by 1,000 the^nutnber of single-parent children receiving 
services from adult volunteer^ and< BB/I^ staff in one year. ^ 

Achievement. 1,441 children served. Almost 50 percent above our goal. 

Goal No. 2. Keep 950 children served, from being referred to any element of the 
juvenile Justice system. 

Achievement. 1,401 children kept from the juvenile justice system. 

Goal No. 3. Increase School Attendance of 930 children being served. 

Achievement. 1,387 children served increased school attendance. 

Goal No. 4. Increase by 500 the njimber of children whose l>eha\ior has improved 
(iwschpol; home, with peers). - - " . • 

Achievement: 1^237 children improved their behavior. 

Goal No. 5. At least 750 children t75 percent) served be alleged delinquent or 
CHINS (Children in need of supervision). " * 

, Achievement. By tht end of the thfrd^ quarter, we have 760 alleged definquents or 
.CMINS in our program. 528 children were referred by Schools Department of 
Human Resources,. Juvenile Probation Departments, and Police. 

Kifty percent of the children served were minorities, almost 50 percent of our 
adult.'Vulunteers were minon^es, and of the 52 staff members An our local agencies, 
22 were minbrity.staff members. 

In 19^79.'80, we' again received a contgiuation grant from the Governor s Office of 
Criminal Justice Division in the amount of $236,000 for fifteen Texas BB/BS a^en 
cies and the Regional Office tan average of $14,700 per agency;, and again we served 
,some .1,500 children at a cost of approximately $140 per child per year. Again, we 
exceeded our goals bv apprpximately 50 percent. ^ 

Goal No. 1: Serve 850 prirnarily single/parent children. 

Achievement: Number of children served l,402i ^ ' 

' Goal Noi 2: Serve 640 alleged delinquent children. 
Achievement: Served 643. 

Goal No. 3, Number of staff/ volunteer juvenile contact hours, 88,400. 

Achievement. 120,409 staff, volunteer juvemle contact hours devoted to serving 
our children. ^ . ^ ^ • 

Goal No. 4. At least 75 percent of referrals made by. taj Law Enforcement, ^b) 
Juvenile Court/Probation, (c) Public School, and (d) DHR. *^ 

Achievement; 642 referrals from above agencies served. 

.Goal No. 5. Number of juveniles discharged from project as result of misconduct. 

Achievement. Out of 1,402 ch Jdren served^ only three had to be discharged as a 
result of misconduct. Sixty children left the program as. a result p,f lack of interest. 
Goal No. 5. Number of juveniles successTully completing project— 790. 

Achievement! 1,387 chHdren successfully completed program. 

Goal No. 7, Number of status offenders diverted from detention or cdl-rectional 
facilities— 830. " >. . 

Achievement. 1,39? children diverted from detention or correctional facilities. 

Our third and final grant m 1980/81 from the Governors Office of Criminal 
Justice Division in the amount of $271,000 is to. be used for 18 Texas BB/BS 
agencies and the Regional Office wn investment of some $14,300 per community) 
will, enable us to work with some 1,700 juveniles at a cost of under $100 per child, 
per year. Alread> though we have just passed our first quarter of the >ear (October 
1-December 3l> we have already served 836 children so naturally, we can again 
assume exceeding our 1980/8rgoals. 

Senator Specter, At this time I would like to turn to Mr. Mark 
Thennes. ^ 

, iPlease identify yourself. 
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TESTIMONY OP MARK TUENNES. EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
>. NATIONAL YOUTH WORK ALLIANCE 
Mr. Thenn'es. I am Ma;* Thennes, executive director of the 

S?nT J°"'^.^^?^ ^"r^^' ''^-^'^ '^ ^ member^hTp organS! 
tion of the small, independent community agencies workine with 

Ksl §S-abnsiT??' ^^"^'^f- ™3 invXi'TlcohoI 

natfve education ' ^^^^^ employment, and alter- 

I would like to address myself to some overview issues. 
- cnn^^t°" n""'' Senator, this act has enjoyed strong bipartisan 
support 10 Congress since it was created. It was part of President 
Nixon s new federalism and, as a formula grant to the Stefi under 
that approaoK basically it had two mindates to th? StatS- 
deinstitutionalization and .separation of juveniles from adSts 
Th^e were to be coupled wath locally determined priorities 

ence of ^h?s^2''rnop^^^ ^t^" voluntary throughout the exist- 
ence o this act. Since the act was passed, over 30 lemslators 
primarily m the judiciary committees at the State levd have 
voluntarily changed their State laws to meet mandates and other 
requirements^fthe Juvenile Justice Act "^^^^ates and other 
f Z^l"*^^"" i° i^''^ program was the small national demonstra- 
tion program which was set up to see what kinds of new a^ 
proaches would work in areas such as restitution or d°vereion o^ 
serious offenders or alternative education diversion or 

nJif K^- oflhese progr^s was created in local commu- 

n ties by indigenous groups whi(#had to be reviewed by e^her 

f think .T^lu^^^'i '° ""^"^^ ^"'"^ kind of coordination - 
I think the other thing that we have seen in the existence of this 

k ik^ iZr"^ posing the ultimate question about whether or no? 
t IS a block pant, the type of partnership embodied in this new 
SriS rh.^'lT" ?! Federal Government and lo'al gdvemment • 
Deginning, from local government, particu arly from the National 
A^ociation of Counties and the League of Citiel I think it Is So 
Tlt te'r^eiS"'"^ °" ^^""^ ^^'^'"^ much Feder- 

\Vhen you have local governments saying they support it, I think 
"hetork ^ on' K the bS 

p»7hrraMsis;^ 

?nSus%Tenlt ^'^^^ ^ 

cnuntr^t^fh?^^^Vl'^^ -"P """^ P^"- capita than any 

country m the world keeping statistics, other than the Soviet 
Union and South Africa. I don^t think that is the kind of comDanv 
we nec^sarily want to keep. In terms of our dealing w°th Eu?opi^ 
^er'^ea? the kind of message we%are to carry 

^Senator Specter. You are suggesting we are incarcerating too 
I Thennes. By far. Most of it is in 10 States wh6re it haonen.; 
d^U^'^ ^''■■"^'^ ^^^"^ with some Krai 
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Senator Specter. Ten States? 
Mr. Thennes. Yes. 

Senator Specter. Which States ^re those? 

Ml. TriENNES* I am not sure which Ihey are. I could make some 
guesses. We can supply it for the record. 

Senator Specter. I would prefer no guesses on States. If you 
would provide that to us, we would be.interested. 

What kinds of arrests are they, to your knowledge? 

Mr. Thennes. I assume this ig in terms of kids incarcerated. It 
would have to include both status offenders and criminal-type of- 
fenses in terniis of recordkeeping. 

Senator Specter. Which on^ are being arrested who should not 
be and for what? If we, don't know where, fof what? 

Mr. Thennes. If we look at the joung people being locked up in 
adult jails, for example, statistics show 20 percent of those are 
status offenders or nonoffenders. We are looking, in terms of specif- 
ic cases of adult jails, 88 percent of the others being for either 
minor types of criminal offenses and property offenses. 

The thrust of the Justice Department has beea in the past, and 
hopefully will be in the future, that these young people can be held 
in community facilities or juvenile detention facilities. 
. We are dealing with a situation of a suicide rate of young people 
in adiilt jails of seven times the average for the juvenile facilities, 
five times the average. of the liormal population. 

As you may or may not be aware, the increase in suicide in 
juvenile populations in the last 20 years has increased by more 
than 200 percent. It is acrocious to begin with. You are dealing 
with kids killing themselves at five times the rate of the normal 
population once you put them in adult facilities for either status 
offenses or minor property offenses. The belief is that they should 
be-^ — 

Senator Specter. If yoii would, provide the subcommittee with 
those. statistics, please. 

Mr. Thennes. Some of that is in the written testimony. 
. I think we know the programs work. The administration says tiie 
program is effective. We talk about some fairness in equality about 
the cuts. The Runaway Youth Act is not particularly under discus- 
sion. It was mentioned this morning. That has to be one of the 
more cost-effective programs goihg. in terms of programs working 
with status offenders and dependent neglected kids with grants of 
$65,000 or so. 

^ The administration's plan is to merge that into a block grant. It 
is^an $11 million program which ^ 

Senator Specter. Will you sum up, please, the key point you 
wish to make? ' - , 

Mr. Thennes. We are suffering a $74 million loss in funds in 
terms of having no longer LEAA fund?. There is $1 billion being 
cut from youth employment. Comniissionfer Brown mentioned that 
this morning. I think there is a direct correlation, and research 
will show correlation, between juvenile crime and unemployment. 

If we look at something which was mentioned this morning, also, 
the myth of the private sector picking this up, corporate giving is 
at $2.4 billion. It increased at about 8.9 percent in 1979. The myth 
that the private sector will pick this .up is not true in terms of that. 
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If it increases at 10 percent, that is $240 million a year. That is 
nowhere near the amount of cuts being talked about. 

Senator Specter. Thank you very much. We will have to move 
on now. 

[The prepared\statement and information subbequently submit- 
ted by .Mr. Thennes follow:] 

Prepared STATE.ME.vr of Mark A". The.vkes 

T3ood morning. Senators, I wish to express mv appreciation to >oa and membe'rs of 
the Subcommittee for inviting testimony today from '.ho National Youth Work 
Alliance on the Juvenile Justice and. Delinquency Prevention Act ^.JJDPA;. 

The National Youth Work Alliar.ce is one of the largest membership organiza- 
tions of youth service agencies in the country, representing over 1,200 locally 
controlled agencies Established as a nonprofit national advocacy organization in 
19"3. the Alliance serves member public and private youth service providers work- 
ing in nearly every area affecting young people, including juvenile jubtice, employ- 
ment, education, recreation, alcohol and drug abuse, running away, adolescent 
pregnancy and residential care. 

Since 1974 the Alliance has worked very closely with two Republican and one 
Democratic Ad ministrdtior., as well as the Congress^ and local governments around 
the. country, on the implementation of the Juvenile Justice Act. 

The Juvenile Justice ard Delinquency Prevention Act, passed by Congress with 
strong bipartisan support in 1974, joined with the then^e.xisting Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act to marshal national focus on juvenile justice. 

The two Acts were one integral part of a new federal approach to assisting, state 
and local government, under PresidentNixon called "New Federalism**. 

In the 1974 Juvenile Justice Act, Congress clearly outlined two pnorities—first 
status offenders were to be removed from secure facilities and second juveniles who 
were locked up were to be kept out of si^ht and sound from adult prisoners. 

Participation in the program was and is voluntary by the states. Forty four chose 
to take federal funds to achieve these and other locally determined prionlies. 
Consistent with Republican and. Jefferson ian, philosophy, community participation 
in the development of these programs was to \k assured by State Advisory Groups. 

The Act also provided for a "small, national demonstration program to discover 
new* methods of working with delinquents, the Sfjecial Emphasis programs. Pro- 
grams vrorking with status offenders, with restitution, with youth not making it in 
schools, and delinquency prevention had been done. Ureal ^iublic and private youth 
agencies have operated these programs, and all of them were reviewed by either 
local or state government to insure coordination with existing programs. 

We know that this type of partnership between the federal government and local 
government works in juvenile justice. In fact this program has received strong ^ 
support and outstanding leadersh'p from local government since it was passed, 
particularly the National Associ^-vion of Counties and the League of Cities. 

Thirty four of thirty s^.en states met compliance with the Juvenile Justice Act in 
19R0 Over thirty stpte legislatures voluntarily changed their juvenile codes, almost 
all of tKem in agre.-ment with their Congressionally mandated program. 

And we know the programs have worked from 1970-1975 total number of cases 
referred to an Jready overburdened juvenile justice system increased 28.8 percent. 
In the first ti.ree years of the Juvenile Justice Act it decreased 3.6 percent, ihclud- 
ing.a drop of 21 3 percent ifl status offenders. This has begufi to allow the. resources 
of the Juver lie justice system to be focused on delinquent youth, where they belong. 

In the fi ,e years prior to the Aci's implementation in 1973 rates for delinquency 
cases d^i^posed of by j'uvenile courts increased by 15.2 percent. From 1975-1977 these 
I cases ncrefi^ed only 2 pe.cent 0/erall detention rates decreased 14 percent be- 
* tween 1^^5-1977. 

The amended Juvenile Justice Act of 1980 was also passed by Congress with 
strong bi partisan support It keep- the current relationship between the federal 
government and local government which has proven its effectiveness. ' 

Congress agreed on two overidin§ priorities to be addressed next— the removal of 
children from adult jails and senous offenders. These priorities had the strong 
support not only of local government but also of nearly 100 national citizen and 
youth serving organizations, as well as "American Legion, Chiefs of Police, SherifTs 
Juvenile Court Judges and the ABA> 

The pverwhelming majority of these groups do not want the juvenile justice 
programs abolished, or put into a block grant where these two. priorities, if not the 
entire program, could very well be lost. The United States locks up more youth per 
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capita than any country in the world keeping such statisticb, other than the Soviet 
Union andJSouth Africa* » 

. T|lf. r^'poval of children from adult jails and placement in juvenile detention 
facilities 1^ a cntica! national priority Those adult jails are trtumng schools in 
crimes They are also places of intolerable self-d^truction by American younc 
people. ^ . " ' , . 

The 197R suicide rate Yor youth in these jailb was 7 times that of youth in juvenile 
detention facilities, and ^ times that of the norn.al population. The normal suicide 
rate among youth is the highest of any age group in the nation, growing by over 20U 
percent in last twenty years. 

Of the estimated 500,000 youth in adult jails, about 18 percent are status offend- 
ers, and 4 percent committed no crime at all Of the remaining youth ^ percent 
were charged with property crimes and other minor <:navges. With ten states lock- 
mg up oO percent of all of these youth, significant progress can be made on-the 
removal of children from adult jails with due concern for public safety. 
- u - - X ^ percentage of delinquent youth are committing violent crime, per* 

haps ^ to D percent.^ As witl, adults, much of the serious crime is committed by 
repeat, or career cruninais. ^ 

If the Congress decides to keep the juvenile justice program, then local govern- 
ment will hj^ve the resources to address this issue. They say they need the assist- 
ance; local communities say they need the assistance. 

The financial cost of not funding this program is sure to be higher than $100 
million Local government unable to pursue alternatives to incarceration for appro- 
priate vouth will be forced to incarcerate more youth in a much more expensive 
method, or worse, let more delinquents return to the streets with i.v assistance, 
lhats where the hunjan cost in fear bears no proportion to not spending the money. 

President Keagan has said programs will share the burden of cutbacks fairly 
f>ver ^74 million in juvenile justice funds were slashed this year when Congress did 
not fund LEAA To further cripple this program is irresponsible. Attorney Genera! 
Smith last vveek told the House Appropriations Subcommittee that the Administra- 
tion proposal does hot reflect on the caliber of the program". 

It is a myth to think the private sector can pick this up. Corporation mvinc 
passed foundation giving in 1979 for tho first time, with both giving about S2.4 
billion each If corporations increa^ their giving by 10 percent uhat is $240 million^fe 
and their average CTo\vth.in 1979 was 8.9 percent it will be less than 1 percent of 
the budget cuts the Senate is now approving. 

In short Senator, we know this program works. We know it has strong support 
from local government and local communities. 

The 1200 member agencies of the National Youth Work Alliance strongly support 
the contmuation of the Juvenile Justice Program. Thank you for the opportunity to 
testify. 1 would be happy to answer any questions you may have. 
0 " - 

• Relative Costs of Jail Separation or Jail Removal for Juvknile? Prior tk. 
Adjudication by the Juvenile Justice System 

(By Charles P. Smith) 

introduction 

This report assesses the relative cOsta of jail separation or jail removal for juve- 
niles handled by the juvenile justice system prior to adjudication. The report was 
prepared by the National Juvenile Justice System Assessment Center of the Ameri> 
can Justice Institute for the US xVationai Institute on Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevf»rTtmn through review of available literature anS telephone interviews 
of.national and State sources. 

LIMITATIONS OF AVAILABLE INFORMATION 

Precise national information on the numbers and characteristics of either ,*per- 
sons under 18 or persons clarified as juveniles" who are placed in jail before or 
after adjudication is not currently available because* 

The maximum a^e of original jurisdiction (as of 1978) ranged from the sixteenth 
\aio^ ^^Shteenth birthday among the States, Further, duration of jurisdiction tas of 
1978> varied from the eighteenth to the twenty-third birthday among th6 States KlL 
pp. 101,- 109). ^ ' 

As of 197R. ten States provided for concurrent jurisdiction over juveniles in the • 
juvenile and criminal court, ten States excluded certain offenses from original 
juvenile court junsdiction. and all but l^hree States permitted waiver of persons 
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from juvenile to criminal court jurisdicuun at ages ranging as luw 13 ilL pn, 113. 
119. 129) ' , ? ^ ^ ' i-tv . 

The four major sources for such information (e.g., Bureau of the Census, Ameri- 
can Correctional Association^ the National Center fur Juvenile ^Justice, and. the 
Assessment Center on Alternatives to the .^uvenilt Juaticfi S>btem> uj,e different 
samples, definitions, data elements, reporting period*, and criteria for what consti- 
tutes a jail placement. "'^ . 

The confidentiality of juvenile records makes access to detailed dat^ difficult. 

The vanouar reporting systems currentl> do not enable adequate distinction be- 
Uveen a pei^on, placed once in a jail frpm those persons placed more than once 
during a reporting period or the same person who is in different stages of the 
process (e.g., before or after adjudication), 

ESTIMATED AVERAGE LENGTH OF STAY IN JAILS AND OTHER PLACEMENT OPTIONS 

The average length of sta> for juveniles, placed in jail dunng 1976 nv as 4.8 days 
according to respondents representing 16 States in a sur\e> made .b> the National 
Center for Juvenije Justice l/J, p. 109J. The average length of sta> for juvenilis 
placed in short-term public detention faciliti^ in 1977 was 12 ^ays U^, >p. 3i. 

ESTIMATED NUMBERS AND CHARACTERISTICS OF PERSON^ UNDER IS PLACED IN JAIL 

In spite of the limitations described above, a preliminary estimate of the numbers 
and characteristics of persons under 18 classified eitjiei as a ju\enile or as an adult 
can be made: » 3 

A one day count taken by the US. Bureau of the Census- jn F(?bruary 1978 
throughout the nation showed that 4,020 persons under 18 uncludmg both those 
classified as adults and juveniles) were being held in what was classified as a rail, 
which did not include temporary holding facilities that do, not hold persons after 
being formally charged in court UvJ. By using tlie average length* of stay in jail for 
juveniles indicated above of 18 days and, this one day count, it is estimated that 
374.125 persons under 18 v/ere placed in jail for 24 hours or more in 1978, 

The above one^iay count in February, 1978 identified 1,611 persons classified as 
juveniles who were held in jail refltScting 1.0 percent of the total persons of 4II ages 
held in Jail on that date prior or after adjudication UJ, p. 3). By using the same 
average length of stay computation as was used above for persons under 18, it- is 
estimated that 122,503 juveniles were placed in jail during 1978 for 24 hours or 
more. > ■ 

This estimate of 122,503 juveniles held in jail during 1978 is consistent with the 
estimated 120,398 juveniles identified as being held in jail annually by the Assess- 
ment Center on Alternatives to the Juvenila Justice System using data from 47 
States during 1972 through 1977 kS, p. 13j. It is lower than the 257,097 juveniles who 
might be identified by multiplying the above average length of stay (of 4.8 days) and 
the 'average daily population" of ^^,381 juveniles reported for 1977 by the 442 lof 
^j024>jurisdictions surveyed by the American Correctional. Association U pp. 16- 
439> Of course, it is-diso lower than the 374,125 persons under 18 estimated above 
as having been held in jj^il in 1978 since the "persons under 18" category includes 
both persons classified as juveniles knot including those oyer 18 under juvenile court 
jurisdiction) or as adults ^either due to a lower age of original criminal court 
jurisdiction or %vaiver to criminal court). 

The 1978 jail census* showed that the frequency of jailing for juveniles varied 
dramatically among the States ' with no juveniles in jail on that day in four States 
^District of Columbia, Maryland, Massachusetts and New Jersey), IC or less juve- 
niles in jail in eight States (Alaska, Georgia, Iowa, Maine, New Hampshire, North 
Dakota, Pennsylvania and Utah), and that| 11 States (California, Indiana; Kansas, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, New York, Ohio, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and Wisconsin) 
held 60 dr more juveniles for total of 971 (or 60.3 percent) of the total 1,611 
juveniles in jaiL(/5, p. 3). 

An estimated 7,800 juveniles were in jail (for 48 hours or more) on a given day in 
March 1970 according to a count taken by the Bureau of the Census k9, p. 4). Using 
the same average length of sta^ of 4.8 days as used above, it can be estimated that 
593,125 juveniles were placed in iail during 1970. This figure is ge^ieral consistent 
with the "up to 500,000" iuveniles processed through local adult jails each year 
during 1970 1972 estimated by the National Assessment of Juvenile Corrections k9, 
p.x>I 



* Eleven States detaining juveniles in Ibrgc numbers, 

* Not including five States Connecticut, Delaware, Hawaii, Rhode Island and Vermont) who 
had .integrated jail and prison systems. 
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Data collected by the National Juvenile Justice System Assessment Center from 
four States as part of preparing this report indicate^ that 43,336 person under \6, 
including 29,66d persons classified as juveniles, were field in jail or police lockups 
prior to adjudication during either 1978. or 1979. 28.3 percent (or 12,265; of these 
persons were juveniles being held in police lockups, 40.1 percent (or 17,40O> were 
^ juveniles held in jails and 31.6 percent (or 13,691) were 16-17 year olds held in jail 
in a State -where persons of that age are.classified as adults. This same Hata sliowed 
that, in one State. 90,6 percent of these persons considered "non-delinquents ' 
were kept in jail for 24 hours or less. 

The characterislics of those juveniles or person under 18 held in jail during 1977 
and 197H can he-suggested by using information available from several different- 
sources: i.e^ « - 

54 2 percent of the persons under 18 were held pending adjudication U^).* 

34.2 percent of the persons under 18 were held for an alleged or adjudicated 
violent offense U4)' as compared to 8 3 percent of the juveniles held for such an 
offense 

43.3 percent of the juveniles held had no known prior coui t contacts 

794 percent of the juveniles held were referred by law enforcement personnel p>.» 
82.7 percent of.the juveniles held were male ilo, p. 3).« 

^ 1 percent of the juveniles held were between the ages of 14 and 17, with the 
remainder^itKer 13 and under (6.8 percent) or over 18 UO. 1 percent; 
\ 81.4 penlnt'oTthe juveniles held were white 
Tjie abovl^data suggests that: , . 

A substantial number of juveniles are still processed through jaib in many States 
'even thou^many States ^ave eliminated or minimized such jailing entirely), and 
the rWuctioff irfthe age of jurisdiction plus the expansion of waiver is causing more 
persons under ;i8 to be placed in jail-with all factors indicating that, almost as 
many persons underlS are possibly being processed through jail in 1978 as in 1970 

The nuniber of juyeniles or per^ns under 18 exposed to a jail or polic© lockup 
experience of 24 hours or less is auDstantially under represented since the national 
jaii census does not count such experiences, yet some data indicates that a high 
proportion ofjuvemles jailed are held for 24 hours or less. 

An unusually high number of pe'rsongfunder 18 were held in jail pending adjudi- 
cation in relation either to*the severity of the offense or the presence of a prior 
. record. » , . • . 



PROGRtSS ON SEPARATION OF JUvF.wLES FROM ADULTS IN JAILS 

Section 223(aXyi?) of the U S. juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preventipn Act of 
1 J74. as am^nded,.prt)vides that juveniles alleged or found to be delinquents or non- 
onpnders should not be detained or confined in any institution in which they have 
regular contact with adult persons convicted or awaiting trail for criminal charges. 
As of Januan^ 1980, only 15 of the 57 eligible jurisdictions reported* "progress,^' 
seven reported no progress," eight provided "inadequafe information * and six are 
V*not participating" OT, p. 41). « 

It is believed that this Jack of progress is due to primarily to. the limited funds 
available far, construction or modificatioA of facilities to meet the requirement. 

^RraDIVIS^5 RATES FOR JUVENILES PLACED IN JAIL AS COMPARED TO OTHER 
' ^ \ . ALTERNATIVES 

Natior^al data is not available that compares recidivism of juveniles who are 
P;? f" various custodial alternatives prior to adjudication. However, a study in 
Massachu^tts found that the highest recidivism (based on receipt of a new proba- 
tion sentence or a recommittment) among juveniles commited to various program 
t^pes were f(^r those placed in jails (71 percent) or secure care facilities (67 percent). 
The lowest recidivism were for those placed in foster care programs (41 percent), 
nonresidential ^programs f45 percent) and group homes (46 percent). The same study 
concluded that since around 80 percent of the youth are in relatively open settings 
with relatively Ipw recidivism rates . . it is possible to put the majority of youth in 
open settings \Wthout exposing the community to inordinate danger" {J, p.. 2), 

• Based on the probortion Tedccied in the 1978 one^lay count of persons under 18 held m jail. 

Based on the proj^riion reflected in the 1978 one-day court of juveniles held in jail. 
' Based on the estimated toUxl number qf juveniles referred to juvenile court intake who were 
in a jail or police lockiip overnight in 1977. 

<1r •• IIS • ■ ■ ■ 
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, tlKELV SECURE PLACEMENTS I^EEDED PRIOR TO ADJUDICATION 

. Uniform Trime Reports indicate that arrests for a v.iulent ofTens.e in 1977 
Were made of 81,695 persons under 18 including those who are cla:>bified ai> adulti> 
in spme-States) iJO, p 79h Such arrest4> involved onl> 3.7 percent all 1977 arrests 
for^rsons under 18 (i, p. 37). 

According to ,National Center fo^ Juvenile Justice data, 73.9 percent or 1,0,627> 
of th^ 2,508,961 persons under 18 processed b> the juvenile justice system in 1977 
^ere diverted away from further formal handling prior to adjudicatiun \^J0, p. 22k 

Of the jJersons under IS adjudicated for a violent offense'by the juvenile court in 
1977, placement in a delinquent institution was made for 13.2 percent of those 
adjudicated for murder, 8.4 percent of those adjudicated for forcible rape, 10.9 
percent for those adjudicated: fur robbery, and 3.8 percent for those adjudicated for 
aggravated or simple assault (/, p, 63). 

AltH^Ough serious offenders ^including those who commit berious offenses or who 
are chronic offenders) constitute a small part of ay juvenile offenders, they are 
responsible^for a disproportionate share of juvenile crime. In the llassic research 
carried* out by Wolfgang and his colleagues, it was found thai G percent of the total 
cohort was responsible Jor 52 percent of the total number of offenses, 53 pecent of 
the personal injur>' offenses, and 71 percent of all the rgbberies committed by the 
cohort In another study, Strasburg found that juveniles with five or more arrests 
were charged with 85 percent of all offenses committed by the sample . . . 
including 82 percent of all Violent offenses." Farther, as the Task Force on Crime of 
the Violence Commission observed in 1969, "When all offenders were comf^ared, the 
number of hardcore offenders is small relative to the number of one-time offenders, 
yet the former groUp.has a much higher rate of violence and inflicts considerably 
more serious injury Finally, Vaehss and Bakal observe , that, "No more than 6 
percent of young people charged with delinqivsncy can be called violent,' yet, 
despite^ tlieir small percentage these deeply disturbed young people are responsible 
, for as 'much as tw5-thirds of the 'total of serious offenses conjmitted by persons 
under the age of seventeen." 

A strategy frequently proposed for the serious juvenile offender is incapacitation. 
Jame3 Q Wilson has stafed that "If much or most serious crinie is committed by 
repeaters, separating repeaters from the rest of society, even for relatively brief 
periods of time, may produce major'xeductions in crin.e rates." Shinpar speculates 
that, ^^^'ffte rate of serious crime would be only one>third of what it is today if every 
persoi?^nvicted of a serious offense were imprisoned for 3 years." Conversely, Van 
S^rad and Dinitz carried out a careful, study to determine the effectiveness 
of a pohcy of incapacitation and concluded that, "It jnust not be expected that a 
policy of incapacitation will result in a significant statistical reduction in tiie rate of 
violent crime." 

Sh?^^non also examined 26 variables in an analysis of the seriousness of juvenile 
ofTenses and concluded^ that it Is erroneous to assume "that statiaiically significant 
relationships and reasonably high correlations -translate into the ability to. predict 
continuity in behavior " Monahan, in a review of prediction studies, concludes that 
bd'tween 65 percent and 99 percent of those predicted to be dangerous or violent do 
not gQ (HI to commit such an act. / 

FeW states that /'virtually every incarcerated juvenile will eventually return to 
the community, and it is imperative for both the community and the individual that 
the period of separation not be a source of harm, injury, or irrecortcilable estrani?e- 
ment" (/,:pp. 28-32). . ^ 

Based upon the above findings, as well as information from the 1977 Massachu- 
setts Task Force an Secure Facilities, the National Council on Crime and Delmquen- 
cy, and the U S Children's Bureau, it is estimated that 10 f>ercent of those juveniles , 
alleged to have committed an offense would require secure detention prior to 
adjudication (ff, p. 2; 4, pp. 542-543). * - 

• ' * 

PROBABILITY THAT JUVENILES PLACED IN NON-SECURE SETTINGS ?ENJ)ING 
' ADJUDICATION WILL RUN AWAY 

National data Is not available comparing runaway rates among juveniles placed 
in all 'types of custodial alternatives pending adjudication. However, a study of 11 
programs that functioned as alternatives to incarceration prior to adjudication 
showed that runaway's in 1976 ranged from 0.0 to lO.O pertdnt with a averace of 4.1 
percent {6, p. 125). • / . 
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•COST ELEMENTS 



Average costs per day for several different forms of juvenJe care and cUbtoci> in 
1977 dollars are home detention, $1}, attention home, $17, bmall group hume, $18, 
jail. $24; shelter, $34; secure detention {10, p. 48) $61.*^ 

^ Variablbs affecting custody costs include. becunt> level, residential or nun residen- 
tial placement, degree of community isolation^ services pro'vtded in piugram ut uut 
of-prograVn, staff/juvenile ratio, sex of perbo'n in custody, percent of capacity, and * 
recidivism rate pp. 172-183, 195). 

Per bed construction cost for new large ^e.j;., 400 bed) high security' facility in 1977 
was estimated at $52,000 {12, p. 192;. Per bed construction cost for a new or modified 
stnall medium security facility 'for a jail is estimated to be 80 percent of that— or 
$41,600. Due to severe wear on such facilities, and rapicf remodeling or replacement, 
a five year amortization is assumed. 

• COMPARATIVE COST ANALYSIS 

Based upon the above mformation, the cost analysis shown in Table 1 musing 1977 
figures^ car\ be made Of jailing juveniles ^with the required separation frdm adultS;^ 
as compared to some alternative strategies. Table 1, reflects relevant variables ^e.g,, 
len^?thj)f^stay , cost per day, recidivism pertentagei that impact on juveniles handled 
fir five different custody alternatives. The computation shoAS that continuing pres- 
ent jailing oractices woMid cost $2-1,132,109 for that group of juveniles over a two 
year perio<f as compared to $28,^2,633 for removing at! juveniles from jai! and 
placing 10 -percent in secure detention and the* balance in small group homes. 

Two other options are prohibitively^ Expensive ^e.g., placing at! now jailed into 
secure detention would cost $149,7G2,567 an J providing foi complete separation in 
jails from adults ,wo^ld cost $36,198,14lJ. The placement of all persons into group 
homes is considered unacceptable since some fyersons^re deemed to likely require 
iomc secure custody. > ' ^ . 

The above formula does not account for possible costs that may be due to factors 
such as delay in court prucesslng and availability of bail. However, these ^and othen 
factors could be included into a local computation cff relative costs and benefits— 
mduding a modification of any of variables in the above computation if desired. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Based upon the above assessment, it is recommended Jor economic and program- 
matic reasons) that: • ' 

All juveniles handled by the juvenJe justice syatem prior to adjudication should 
be placed outside of a jail and that on^y approximately 10 percent of these juveniles 
would require placement in a secure detention facility.* 

Policies and p)rccedures should be established to adequately screen out those 
persons not requiring placement in a secure detention facility. 

Existing funds should be reallocated to accomplish both of the above. 

TABLE 1 COMPARATIVE COST Of PREADJUblCATlQN CUSTODY FOR JUVENiTeS, INCLUDING INITIAL 
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Footnote at end of Uiblq. 



vlT^*^ recommendation is consistent with thuso madu the Children s> Dffen{>e fund in their 
1976 report Children in Adult Jnils" <7. p> 5l 
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TABLE 1. COMPARATIVE COST Of PRFADJUDlCAflCM CUSTODY FOR JUVtNILEG, INCLUDING INITIAL 
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Census op Jails and Survey op Jail Inmates, 1978 

A PRELIMINARY REPORt 

More than 158,000 personsVere being held in the Nation's locally operated jails 
as of February 1978, an increase of 12 percent over the 1972 total. The iVtest profile 
of jail inmates rejlected the traditional, two fold function of a jail, a place for the 
temporary detention of the unconvicted and a confinement facility where manv 
convicted persons^-predominantly misdemeanants-servfe out their sentences.* 
About 6 of every 10 jail inmates had been convicted of a crime.^ In all, rouKhly 
three-fourlhs of sucn inmates had entered guilty pleas-many after pjea bargain- . 
ing—rather than standing trial, and the remainder had been judged cuiltv Com- 
IJfm^tJ'^^ and. Federal prisons, jails held a much smaller percentage of 

' offend violent crimes,^but larger proportions for property, and public order 

Some 4 out of every 10 jail inmates stood accused but not convicted of a crime, 
and about one-fiflh of this group did not "have a lawyer at thelime of the survey 
s n • ^ J^^ "^^^ tJ? percent) were being represented by court- 

appointed lawyers, public defenders, or legal aid attorneys. Four-fifths of all unxion- 
victed inmates remained in jail even though bail had been set for them by the 
authorities. . 

; Whites ?;^"mbered W^^ in the Nation's jails, but the proportion of blacks in 
jail far exceeded their 12-percevt share of the U.S. population Inmates belonging to 
iQ^fi*"T^^ ""^i^. accounted for fome 2 percemt of all jail inmates. As in 1972, 
the 197« jail^ population consisted predominantly of males. 

The vast majority of inmates were voung. men in their twenties. Three out of five 
had not completed high school, and 43 percent were jobless prior to being jailed. Not 
|"*PJ]s»ngly. their reported average income was Extremely low~a median of only 
$3,200 during the year prior to arrest. Ond in four had a record of mihtary service, 
most of them dunng the Vietnam era. • 

« inmates admitted to being regular heroin users, and 

another 10 oercent had used heroin occasionally at some time during their lives. 

Nearly halLof the Nation's 3 493 jails, holding aboijt 43 percent of the-inmatS 
weJ^ 7? nL^^ 1^' TTi It^^'OOO inhabitants in ?he Nation as a whde.^heTe 
wnfJ S^ff. ^^r^ operated jails, on a Regional basis, the highest ratio 

h^;nl ;^Vl^^' the lowest m the North Central Stat^.3 Among the 45 States 
having jails, Geoipa, Nevada, Alabama, and Louisiana ranked highest in the ratio 

R^P">^t>on. but none of these States was among the top four in terms - 
ufnc^ in°nn^^*^ population California, Texas, New York, and Florida each helfl at 
east 10,000 persons in jail, California, with more than 26,000 mmates, held more 
than twice as many as each Of the other three States. 



•%v^;:'»In this report. ;i jail consists of a confinement facility admiRistered by a local law enforw 
'-Tt^ n^'^ll.'Lln^l.:' for adults but sometimes also containing juveniles! which holds pei^ 
, dt^J»cd pending adjUQ.cation and or perwns committed after adjudication for sentences usual- 
ly of a year or less Temporary holding facilitiea or lockups, that do not hold pei^ns Xr S 
f formally charged in court cueually within 4S hou.s of arra^nment) are excludS ^ 
Information gathered-fr^m administmtive records used in conducting the 1978 National Jail 
Census yielded another distribution, approximately 50 percent each for convicted and un?onv,?t 
reports ^.^.^^ of inmates. The hature of the difference will be discussed m future 



^Five StiitesyConnecticut Delawafe. Hawaii. Rhode bland, and Vermont-had integrated 
'Sln.^r'f " ^l^ T^ therefore, ^%;ere excluded in calculating the rate of ^nmates per iWooO 
SSSh nn? '^f' regional and national levels Alaska, which had fi locally opijrat^ jails in 
addition to an mtegrated jaiLpnson system, was included in the calculation. 
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,ABIE 3 -NUMBER OF JAILS AND'JAIL INMATES, BY REGION AND STATE AND BY INMATE SEX, LEGAL STATUS (ADULT OR IjVENILE), AND RATIO TO GENERAL 

- . POPULATION, 1978 ' . ' , ^ 
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t Data presented in ihis prehminary report came from the 1978 Nummt' I„.i 
S,1u"^Mt.'^.LTrr" SuHWyinm^tc, ofVaUa ufithof wCh uirS 

TABlf 1 SELECTED DEMOGRAPHIC AHD SOCIOECONOMIC CHARACTERISfjCS OF JAIUNMATES 
,J . . / 1978 ^ v - 
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TABLE l.^SELECTfO DEMOGRAPHIC AND SOCIOECONOMIC CHARACTfRISTICS OF JAIL INMATES. 

1978— Continued % • 

r 3 ; • ' 



Keroinuse ' ' ^ 

Total , „ ^ 153.394 100 

Regulaf* heroin user «. « ^jf. _ 25,815 16 

Occ3»5oaI hejc<n im^ ^ 15.445 lO 

Never used l^wi «.« . 1 1 5.44 1 73 

Kotavzi&bte, . l[693 ' 1 

Hess twa perceftl Detai nuy rol to total shcwri ttoxse ti rcwxSDg 

TABLE 2.--SELECTE0 OFFENSE-REtATED CHARACTERISTICS OF JAIL INMATES, 1978 



Detention slaltis 

^ " Tol3U_ . _ , ..^ ^ 1S8394 100 

. ^ \lfmiict&il^ 66.936 " ^42 

* Cwr-rtcted... — : „ ^ . 91,411 »5S 

* ' Uft)uwwnJ.it™„- 47 (2) 

. ' ' , Offense - > < 

TctaL... — , ^„^, ; w 158.394 103 

Vm\ U..... ^ _ ^ 46.944 > 30 

^ ' Property^.-... . 1..^ ^ 65,455 41 

Dfug„ ^ _ 1 13^586 9 

PtibGcof({ef. : . ^ „ _ 30088 " 19 

Olhef «. _ — ^ 2.320 1 

Bail status 6f uoconv^ted inmates 

Tctal.^. „ ...1^. — „ 66.936 100 

Bail set..- — ^ 1 „ ^ 54,304 81 

Baa not set . _L , „ 11,607. 17 

Hc\ availabfe : . , 1.026 2 

legal representaticn of teivicted inmates 

Total.;: 1 ^ ^ 66.936 100 

With counsel--, — „^ 1_ 51,572 ^ 77 

Owi lawyer 1 — „„.„.„„1 ^.125 14 

Pfovkted with lawyer.™ j- 42.183 63 

Kotawilatife „ ^ 264 (*) 

Without coo«sel™....^«„ , 14,443 22 

Notavailat)te . '92 1 1 

Method of convjct'tti 

Totat ^ . . 9L411 100 

Pleaded guilty „„..*. ^ ?o.045 77 

Onginal charge changed ..^....^^ 26.952 3a 

Original charge retained _ 4l;8S9' 4^ 

Not luiown... 1 « 1 193 1 

* • *" ' ' — ■ 

Judged gbilty _ ^ ^ ^ 20.075 22 

Kot availatile „ „ _ j,291 1 

"Srt twtoowrfe tiw ^ 
Htsi ihw 05 pefcfcil Ottad i»ay «( to total tf<wn feca-jse of rot^xiftj, 

<^ - ■ . ' ' • . 
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TABLE 11 « -NUMBER OF STATUS OFFENDERS DETAINED ANNUALLY IN DETENTION CENTERS AND 

JAILS, BY STATE 





Suit 






Ye* 






f 




1975 




< 







Colofado. 



3,653 1975 

1.585 «75 

41,200 1975 

6.061 1975 * 

820 1975 

774 , {2) 



«aho 



750 ^ 19n 
i70 1975 



— : _ Pll 1977 

3^,2 1975 

'tew ^ 

Kansas..,- ! 

Kgfitopky ^ ' 

Ij^sana ^ — 

«*pe - ^ ~ 



.Massacfiuselti. 



^4oR!3na^ 



479 (3) 

1.199 -1974 

2.214 1977 

1,597 1975 

635 0) 

617 n 

885 1975- 

4,844 1975 

3,108 1977 
1975 

3.887 1975 

950 1977 



185 1975 



NewKamps&e lu 



H«r Mcdco 

North Carofins, 
North Da)u>ta». 

OWilwna 



1975 

0 1976 
3.792 1975 
2^15 1975 
3^2 1975 



8^5 • 1975 



f^^-^-- ^ . , 2439 

Soulft Carefina. '~- 

S«Ota ^ \ 759 1975 

T«wssee„. . . 5^052 ,9^5 



5.070 1975 
1975* 

113 1975 
2.232 1975 



Tex35 

Utah 

Virginia^. 
Washington „ 



12^34 1976 



75 1975 
4^14 (») 



WestVtfgHW^ . a-, 

Vftsaxski : 



8.104 '(3) 
1975 



7.916 1974 



Total., 



167.767 . 
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/Survey of Local Jails 

'Complied by US. Bureau of the Census, Criminal Statistics Division. February 

1978) ^ . 

Compilation of the number of juveniles in local jails on the date of thesur\ey m 
February 1978 Only thosejncarcerated for a period of 48 hours or more are 
included. 

■ NoTR— Sur/e; is indicative of those persons subject to juvemle court prxxeedings 

^by each state as it defines juveniles and seriousness of offense. This varies from 
state to state as some states end the juvenile courts junsdiction over juveniles as 
early as age 13. . * . 

According to this tabulation there were 1611 juveniles in local jails in February of 
1978. 

Note —This sur\ey did not include states with integrated jail and prison systems. 
(Hawaii^ Delaware, Vermont, Connecticut, and Rhode Island). 

Maine „ • g 

New Hampshire 8 

Massachusetts L o 

New York !..!!!!!!!.!....!!!!...."!!!.."!.."!! " 84 

New Jersey „ ."i!!!....................^^^^^^^^^^ 0 

Pennsylvania „ 1 

Ohio „ „ gg 

Indiana.^: 'ZZII^Z^IZ::ZZZZZ1 152 

Illinois. ^ 23 

Michigan :. *..... 21 

Wisconsin .* 62 

Minnesota « „ 13 

lowa^ 10 

Missouri 20 

Noi:th Dakota ^ ;. .,„ 1 

South Dakota 23 

.Nebraska..^./. ^ 38 

Kansas „ 64 

Maryland 0 

District of Columbia 0 

Virginia „ .155 

West Virginia 22 

North Carolina „ 32 

South Carolina 34. , 

Georgia*. L * 9* 

Florida...^ A 42 

Kentucky ^ 60 

Tennessee 61 

Alabama^ „ ^ 22 

Mississippi 68 

Arkansas. 5Y 

Louisiana '"'■'""""^"^^^ 15 

Oklahoma ' 28 

Texas 64 

Montana • 20 

Idaho 4i 

Wyoming.... * «: \ 24 

Colorado !.".!!"!!.....!.".."!..7...!!!!!!!!!..."!.!!!!......! 23 

New Mexico ! 1' 39 

Arizona ; " 17 

Utah „ .X " 1 

Nevada 7 16 

Washington ^ '.. 16 • 

Oregon 17 ^ 

California, ...^ 113 

Alaska > 1 



/Alaska, although itt operates ander an integrated s^jtem. also has six i6» locally operated 



jails 

Senator Specter. Mr. Levine, welcome. As another fellow Phila- 
delphian, we welcome you here. We Will be pleased to hear from 
you. 
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TESTIMONY OF THEODORE LEVINE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
YOUTH SERVICE, INC. 

, Mr. Levxne. I am Theodore Levine. I am executive director of 
Youth Service, Inc., in Philadelphia. I speak in behalf of the Child- 
Welfare League of America. 

Let- me just quickly get the basic position for the record, and that 
is to maintain the JuyeniL Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
Act to administer the program in the Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention in the Department of Justice and to fund 
the program with at least $100 million for fiscal year 1982/ 

I now want to say a few words about block granting and some 
personal experiences. 

I think it is important to note that the appropriation for those 
programs which^are designated as going into the block grant was 
over Zo billion; ^vhereas, under block granting it will be $3.8 billion, 
and that in effect the OJJDP, if it is put, into the block, is not 
bringing any nioney with it. Therefore, it is very clear that the 
damage will be overwhelming. 

There is an aspect to block granting which has not been touched 
upon which I want to mention. There is no question about the 
competing funds, and many people have referred to it, 

I am concerned about the whole issue of so-called planning, 
bringing planning closer tp the people — for examole, at the State 
level. . • . 

While there is no question about certain benefits to that, I think 
there are some potential problems which I would like to mention. 

My experience as a Federal official revealed several occasions 
where, had it not been for strict regulatory requirements, the 
intent of Federal social service legislation could not be met. This is 
not because State people are evil or less caring. It is because there 
are great fiscal pressures on the States, and loosely regulated and 
monitored Federal dollars are eagerly sought. 

There is a long history of struggle between States rights and 
Federal requirements. I do not wish to sound paranoid, but I do 
have some concern about a thrust toward States rights and State 
determination of matters which can indeed spill over into a range 
of issues that the Federal Government has struggled long and hard 
to secure for people in this country. 

r believe children throughout the land should not have the 
extent to which they will have health, education, or social services 
available to them to be a function of the State in which they 
hap})en to live. 

Clearly defined national goals in regard to the health, education, 
and welfare of the Nation*s children with sufficient funding for the 
^provision of properly trained personnel and resources to meet these 
goals are urgaitly needed. 

Senator Specter. Mr. Levine, have you submitted a formal state- 
ment? 

Mr. Levine. Yes. 

Senator SpEdPER. We will make that part of the record following 
your oral presentation. If you have an> other highlight, please add 
that. 

Mr. Levine. I do,|yes. There has been a lot of discussion about 
the status offender, l^do not want ever to return to those pre-Gault 
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decision day? when young people, for questionable charges or of- 
fenses, coultf be sent to a State correctional scnool for indetermi- 
nate sentence. . 

^ However, we have a series of problems. There are young people 
in.^our Qommunities who are in.grave . danger. of.serioubi^ harming, 
wemselves and others. Some of the so^alled status offenses arc 
l)ehaviors which are symptomatic of very serious difficulties, The 
14-yearK)ld girl who is. a chronic runaway, is sexually promiscuous 
with peers or older men, is not attending school regularly, is failing 
all subjeicts and reads at a second grade level is in deep trouble arid 
cannot be dismissed as "a mere status offender.'* 

The 16-year-oId male who cannot be disciplined 

Senator Specter. What is your point on this?' 

Mr. Levine. My point is that children who need to be stopped 
and need help should not have to wait until they commit an 
adjudicable offense jn order to get the necessary help. 

Senator Specter; How does this program direct itself toward 
that? ' ' 

Mr. Levins:. I don't think there is sufficient attention to that. I 
am using this occasion to expand what is a very real concern of 
mine, the large number 

Senator Specter. Is that something which this program relates 
to? V 

Mr. Levine. I think it does; yes. . 

Senator Specter. How so? 

Mr. Levine. It has 

Senator Specter. As it currently exists, with current funding, is 
it directing attention toward the problem you just identified? 

Mr Levine. I think it is in its attention to the status offender. I 
think, however, if I may offer a criticism of the program, in its 
attention to tl)e status offender and its desire appropriately to 
remove that Child froni the juvenile justice system, it has perhaps 
taken sufficient attefnlion to the very serious nature that that 
child represents and the potential that that child represents for 
popping up at a later date as an adult offender or as a psychiatric 
casualty. ^ 

Senator Specter. Thank you very much. W^. will have to move 
on. ^ , 

[Mr. Levine's prepared statement follpwS:] 

Prepared Statement.oip' Theodore LeVine ' 

Th^ Child Welfare League of Ameriba believes that children and youth are best 
served by: » • j ucoi. 

Maintaining the Juverjile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act; 

Administering the program in the OfTice of Juvenile Ju.stice and Delinquency 
Prevention iji the Department of Justice; and , " 

Funding the program with at least $100 miljion for fiscal year 1982. 

My name is Theodore Levine, and I am Executive Direstpr of Youtb*Service, Inc..« 
a multi-service child welfare agency located in Phi|a4el^fhm, Pennsylvania. Youth 
Service is a member agency of the Child Welfare Leagued of America, Inc.. and l am 
appearing today on behalf of the Child Welfare League, a vUlMntaryJ^prganizatioa 
w^h nearW 100 vplufttary and public child welfare affiliates m the IJnited States 
A" * My agency is a member of the Pennsylvania Counal of Voluntary 
C hild Care Agencies, and through the Councils membership in the Office of jtegion. 
?,V Provincial, and State Child Care Associations iORPSCCA>, a division of the Child 
Welfare League, my comments reflect the views, of over 1,600 additional agencies 
which pi^ovide services to children and their families. ^ . 
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Youth Service, Inc., ib a voluntiirj child welfare agenc> m Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania At the core of our program are five communit> ba^ed group homes which 
sen ice a combined total of 30 teenage >oung men anu women who have been 
adjudicated either delinquent or neglected. In addition to our group homes, we 
serve, at any one time, 30 children in short term and long term foster family homes 
and 25 adolescent unwed mothers and Jbabies in apartments. The agency also 
provides ah intensive service to children in their own homes in an attempt to 
strengthea the. families and avoid the need of placing the child We are governed by 
a board of directors composed of citizens from all walks of life in Philadelphia. We 
ace supported by a combination of voluntary and public funds. This includes the 
receipt -of funds from United, Way of Southeastern Pennsylvania, our own endow- 
ment, the city of Philadelphia, the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and, of course, 
this includes federal funds. » ^ 

I am pleased to appear before >ou toda>, and to offer comments on the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act. The Child Welfare Le^jgue supported the 
original passage of the Act in 1974, as well as the amendments of 1977, and the 
reauthorization of 1980. The Child Welfare League has on record a policy statement 
regarding the reauthorization of the Act: 

The Child'Welfare League supports the reauthorization of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act, and authorizes staff to proceed with the reauthori- 
zation process by giving top priority to the placement of the Office of Juvenile 
Justice ,and Delinquency Prevention within the department which will give the 
program needed visibility and importance." 

THE SUCCESS OF HIE JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION ACT 

The Child Welfare League h-^ had a unique opportunity to assess the suctess of 
the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention^ Act. A survey undertaken by the 
Qffice of Re^^ional, Provincial and State Child Care Associations, a division-of the 
Child^ \yelfare League, indicated that tU mfyonty of our affiliates were serving 
dependent neglected children and youth alongside of juvenile delinquents and status 
offenders- in other words, were commingling children irrespective of their labels, m 
non-secure facilities with an eye to the service needs of the individual youth. 
Professionals- in the child carinc field have long insisted that labeling of children 
and placement based on those labels does not meet the service needs of children and 
youth Labeling, is not only arbitrary, but serves to stigmatize children and youth. 
The fact that treatment and service needs can be obscured by lajbels imposed on 
youth is put very succinctly in Morris Fritz Mayers "Group Care of Children. 
Crossroads and Transition:" ^ , ^ 

**The assumption that status offenses— truancy, runaway, drug ubuse, «»cohol- 
ism-are different from car thefts and burglarj may ha correct legally. Psychologi- 
cally, if may not be There are many juvenile car thieves and burglars who are 
more readily amenable to treatment than are chronic juvenile drug abusers or 
vagrants." (Group Care of Children. Crossroads and Transition, p. 26L) 

The Child Welfare League believes that the Juvenile Justice Act and specifically 
Tillel of the Act* adhere to these principles. *■ v 

The Juvenile Justice Act has been a succe.ss. The Child Welfare League has spent 
five years working on a piece of legislation which became P.L. 96-272, the Adoption 
Assistance and .Child Welfare Act of 1980. We have watched the progress of aiding 
children in the foster care system, and can account for the necessity of a targeted 
program for children and youth. Over the years the foster care system became 
bloated with children for whom no services or prevention were available. The 
Juvenile Justice Act, however, has clearly mandated the need for care of youth in 
small, community based facihties which are close to the families of the youths. With 
a very small amount of money ~e»$100 million— the juvenile justice program has 
made great strides in the areas of prevention, deinstitutionalization, and statutoi^y 
change at the state level. Ws would like to present some of the reasons for this 
Success: 

The juvenile justice programs benefit from a high level of volunteer commitment. 
Citizen involvement has accounted for the strides in deinstitutionalization, in the 
success^ of the planning ithrough the State Advisory GroupsJ, and for the overall * 
support for- the Act. 

The program is targeted in its approach, and has clear goals for the states— 'the 
goals of deinstitutionalization and removal of juveniles from adult jails. 

The mandates and the timelines within the Act have provided a catalyst for the 
many groups, involved in the juvenile justice system- the police, the sheriffs, the 
Juvenile and Family Court Judges, the service providers^ the advocacv groups, the 
Criminal Justice Councils, etc. to work together towards a commCm goal * 
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The Chili Welfare League would also like to point out that even though the 
funding for juvenile justice prc^rams has been small in comparison to other pro- 
for children and youth, it is nonetheless important to the states. Thl 5100 
mil ion and the mandates^ of the Act work To insure that cost^ffective methods of 
dealing with youths who enter the juvenile justice system are employed, rather than 
the c<wtly alternahye of institutional care. There is considerable^difference between 
tne sums oi.$^4,000 to $43,000 for institutional care versus an average community- 
based care cost of $5,d01 or . even the ^1,000 cost per participant in a restitutioh 
project (See Tables I andJI). And the Vseed" money provided by the Juvenile 
Justice funds is important to overall programming: for youth-both. in terms of 
prevention^which IS cost effective, and for\!ess costly means of care. 

The Federal Coordinating Council which was created by the 1974 passage, and 
enlarged by the 1980 reauthorization provides for thu kind of coordination of federal 
children and youth programs which the League has always felt was necessary. Joint 
.projects^ funded cooperatively by the departments will provide programs which 
target youth as .the Council -provided a forum for discussion of policy issues which 
afreet youth; and which are best served by a broad array of agencies' best talent An 
example would be the unaccoupanied Cuban Minors which OJJDP, HHS. and the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service worked together to serve. The Federal 
Coordinating Council has great potential and should be retained and maintained, 

PROBLEMS OP PHASING OUT OJJDP 

„,^? Child Welfare League has had a considerable experience with block grants. 
We participated in the passage ofmie XX, the social service funding stream of the 
bociaUSecurity Act, and have moniO^ed its progress for the five years since enact- 
ment through our Hecht Institute foPSlate. Child Welfare Planning. The Title XX 
has been very important to social service; however, there is ohiy/a limits amount 
i?^ .^5?"?^:S^!?^&*^ agencies serving youth, as distinct from children. According 
to the Technicar Notes; Summaries and Characteristics of States' Title XX Social 
Services Plans for Fiscal Year 1979", only 2.8 percent of the Title XX funds went to 
Youth Services (see attached pie chart). Granted, the reason for this limited partici- 
pation is due to the fact that there were many other programs which target service 
dollars to youth (most noticably th6 Juvenile Assistance Act and the Runaway and 
Homeless Youth Act), but this limited share of the dollars will probably remain the 
same should the juvenile justice program be folded into a block grant. 

In addition, we wish to alert this Subcommittee to the fact that there is a 
projected 25 percent cut in the Title XX service dollars, and this is a conservative 
^ estimate. Title XX js slated to become part of the Social Service B\ocl Grant, along 
with twelve other programs (including juvenile justice). The funding for Title XX for 
Fiscal Year 1982 was to have been $S billion, and this figure does not adequately 
meet the service costs which have been driven, up by infiation. The Social Service 
Block Grant vyill be authorized for a funding level of $3.8 billion. and this amount 
would be available to the states for Social Services, Juvenile Justice, DaylCare, 
State and Local Traimng, Child Welfare Services, Child Welfare Training, Foster 
i^re. Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment, Adoption Assistance, Developmental 
DiMbihti^ Runaway and Homeless Youth, Community Services Administration, 
and Kehabilitation bervices. The total appropriation for fiscal year '81 for these 
prwrrams.was over $5 billion. Clearly this is diminished funding forthese programs. 
?u iV^S""?.i^"^**?x^ .P"^"'"^ w^"'^ ^ ^^^^ to the competition, but without even 
the $1U0 million it is usually run with, not to mention the approximately $100 in 
maintenanceK)f^ffort monies which were lost when LEAA was phased out And 
these cuts do not take into account the possible loss of state match for the programs. 

My home slate of Pennsylvania would lose $4,301,000 in juvenile justice formula 
grant monies under the original fiscal year J982 Budget.which allocated $88,875,000 
to juvenile justice formula grants. Even at the fiscal year 1981 funding level, 
Pennsylvania has $3,105,000 available for Juvenile Justice, The loss of maintenance 
of effort monies (19.15 percent of the Crime Control funding) was $4,751,741— these 
^ are monies which Pennsylvania has already lost So we are talking about a $7 8 
million loss of funds which are directly targeted at juveniles. And I must include in 
- n f""ds, the loss of $39,065,187 which will be cut form PennsyJvania's Title 
XX allotment under the proposed budget cuts. 

It has long been recognized that there was a special need for the juvenile justice 
^55 i'unaway programs because the more traditional service providers were not 
addressing the needs of this population. Youth caught by the juvenile justice system 
were often frightened and put off by the more traditional service providers. This 
*• fact was specially apparent in the 1960s when alternative services for youth 
sprang up There is afnong these newer service providers a disenfranchisement from 
the traditional social welfare system. While their "alternative** approach to juve- 
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niles has helped those youths entering the system, it will work agafnst those service 
providers as they tr> to negotiate a heavily balkanized system which the> have had 
little experience with. The^ result may be a reliance on more costly, more secure 
facilities for youth, with little attention to prevention or rehabilitation for those 
juveniles who might helped. In shore, funding decisions become highl> politick'^, 
and the groups whith are the best organized and have a greater knowledge of the 
system, come out the winners. 

There are. othe** problems with* the block grant approach to funding^for programs 
. which'have been categoricali ' ' * 

The> consolidation of funding through state and local public agencies encourages 
the .public delivery of service which is more costly than the delivery of service 
through the voluntary sector. 

The accountability for the program i5 greatly reduced. There would be no assess- 
ment of compliance by a state in meeting the mandates. 

On March 26, 1980, the .Child Welfare League testified before the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate ir. support of the reauthorization of the Juvenile. Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act. In that testimony, we urged th^t funding for 
programs for serious juvenile ofTenderis be available. We support targeted (un& for 
identification, apprehension, speedy adjudication, sentencing, and rehabilitation. We , 
are concerned tnat much of tne Tocus for this specific population of youth will be 
lost of the juvenile justice programs are consolidated into the social services. block 
grant. * ' 

The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act has been a success. So why 
continue the program** The state of Pennsylvania provides a representative picture 
p( the program of the past and the possibilities of the future. Pennsylvania has 
removed over 3,000 juveniles from secure facilities. This movement has freed some 
3,641 spaces for adult offenders. It has also allowed the Criminal Justice Planners to 
turn their attep^n from the original mandates of the act to some of the newer 
bnes-T'providing'9^2hrices for abjudicated delinquents, and especially for the serious 
offender, and they have Revised cost effective methods for dealing with youths. 

There have been three hew programs designed for juvenile delinquents in Penn- 
sylvania in 1980 and 1981. There is a specialized unit for delinquents who have a 
diagnosis of being mentally distrubed and who have committed a delinquent act In 
the past, thpse juvenijes, who were not candidates for mental commitment would 
have gone to secure facilities without effective rehabilitation. These secure facilities 
cost $138 a day, with a facility like Cornwell Heights costing §150 thousand a year 
for incarceration. * 

Pennsylvania has also created a 20 bed unit for mildly retarded delinquents who 
are responsible for their acts. And for the first time the state has funded a private 
agency in Philadelphia, the House of HUMOJA. to provide 8 b^s for serious 
delinquent offenders. The State would like to fund an additional program for 
delinquents who commit arsOn. The 1981, formula grant allotment is therefore 
target^jd for abjudicated delinquents. The funding guidelines make it clear that the 
State is open to innovative concepts in dealing with ihcee youths. 

In conclusion, we want to thank this Subcommittee for giving us the opportunity 
to address the issue of the phasing-out of the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency P^vention and moving the juvenile justice program into the proposed social 
service block grant We believe that children and yoQth are best served by. 

Maintainihg the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pr<ivention Act; 

Administering the program in the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention of the Department of Justice; and 

Funding the program with at least $100 million for fiscal year 1982. 

We believe that this Subcommittee will be best served m its deliberations if it 
carefully reviews the success of this program. 

Wq thank you again for your consideration. 

Table L-29T4 average costs per offender year for State institutions, camps, and 

ranches 



^ States 

$3,500 to $^J,999 ' 3 

$5,000 to $7 ,999 \1 

$8,000 to $10,000 1 15 

$11,000 to $13,599 : 4 

$14,000 to $18,999 ^ 10 

$19,000 and over 4 

Total ; 47 



Note.— Mean«$n,657. 
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.$2ioto-$;.9s©:.;.; : 

- $2,000. tip «3,999i ...„......"■" ' 

$4,oooiS;$5,999... • 

$6,000 to: $7.999; -,...1. .. ... - ! V |- 

• $8.0C0 to 9,999..... „ . " " I" ' f 

-,$10,000 to $i7;8oo,.._.,..T. \ZZIZZZZZZZZZi2^^^ \ 

. Totai:;...;::..; :„....;.......„ ; „ i; '3— 

vJoTfc— Mean a $5,501; - * 
r2|I^V:^^5II^ ^''^^^ George.Downs £nd John-HalK -Juvenile currection;: in the Statps- 
University of Michigan. National AssessmentcfJavehile^^w^^ 
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Other Services » 



Prii,ecllvc^ Services 
for Children, 8,BZ— 



^Services to hxpectuni 
Paretics, .SZ 



Housing Services, .92 



.Tor't^SaU?. 1.72 — '—^ 



• — iioft9 Delivered and Congren^tu Ht-als, 1.12 



l^k'^vSitfTbrfw-arST^^^ States' Title XX Social Services Plans for FY 1979. 

f i'^i>th, Et!utat|45n^/i(J^Mfare, Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation. 
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Senator Specter. Ms. Fruchter, .would you identify yourself for 
the record? ' 



TESTIMONY OF BARBARA FRUCHTER, PENNSYLVANIA ^ 
JUVENILE JUSTICE CENTER 

Ms. ^RUCHTER. I am Barbara Fruchter. I thanlc you for the 
privilege of letting me testify here today, Senator. I have taken 4 
pages from my testimony and will proceed as quickly as possible. 

Senator Specter* Thank you. 

Ms.^B^ucHTER. I think I represent a constituency we have not 
heard from too much. The Juvenile Justice Center is an education- 
al, advocacy, and technical assistance nonprofit organizatip^t estab- 
lished in 1971. We conduct legislative training, managemiglt train- 
ing, and an accredited professional child care worker education 
program. We also run an emergency shelter care program for 
alleged delinquents, those chronic runaways that Mr. Levine is 
concerned^about, that seem to stop running away when they get 
their shelter care program. 

Primarily, we are citizen- and youth-oriented organization. The 
Juvenile Justice Center is a kind of "think tanjc" for citizen educa- 
tion, involvement, arid innovation. We speak with and sometimes 
for a broad-based ,67-county coalition of 136 disinterested citizens 
•groiips-citizens deeply concerned about the public safety and 
deeply devoted to justice and quality care for children. ♦ 
. The policies I talk about today are policies which the Juvenile 
Justice Center represents and the coalition evolved with input from 
our board of directors,, which is made up of judges and citizens, and 
our board of advisors, which is made up of industry and labor. 

The.Juvenile Justice Center Citizens Coalition is purposeful and 
well-organized. It consists .of groups such as PTA, 200,000 

Senator Specter;, We have been .called to vote. I will have to 
leave within a few minutes. 

If you would give me the thrust of your testimony, I would like 
to reserve at least two minutes for Ms. Mattingly. 

Ms. RiucHTER. The thrust of our testimony is that we have over 
100,000 'members, several hundried thousand members, who are 
beginning to understand what the problems are in their own com- 
muniti&s. They are very active in their own communities and they 
still need the Federal leadership and visibility of a Federal office to 
help coordinate their efforts and direct their efforts. 

Senator Specter. Have you a ^y^itten statement? 

Ms; Fruchter. Y^. 

Senator Specter. We will mak^ it part of the record. I am very ^ 
sorry to Jiave to make it so short. However, I must leave soon. 
[Ms, Fruchter*s prepared statement follows:] 

. Prepared Statement OF Barbara Fruchtkr 

Senator Specter, Senators. Thank you for the pnvilege of testifying before this 
subcommittee. I am Barbara Fruchjer, executive director of the Juvenile Ju&tice 
Center of Pennsylvania.* 

The Juvenile Justice Center is an educational, advocacy and technical assistance ^ 
nonprofit organization et:^blished in 1971. We conduct legislative training, manage . 
mept training and accredited professional child care educational programs, but 
. primarily we are citizen oriented. 
^ The Juvenile Justice Center is a kind of "think tank** for citizen education, 
involvement and innovation. We speak with and sometimes for a broad-based 67 
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countv coalition of 136 disinterested citizens' groups— citizens deepl>> concerned 
about the public 9rffety; and deeply devoted, to justice and quality cure for children, f) 
The Juvenile Justice Center Citizen s Coalition is purposeful and well organized It 
consists of grouiw such as the PTA (200,000 members), the Pennsylvania Federation 
* * V»?/?®" ^. ^'"^ (56,000 members), the League of Women Voters, jUnior Seacues, 
AAUW and many others. These are the citizens, trained by JJC, who worked 
successfully to implement the provisions of the JJDP Act— 3500 children removed 
from the Jiorrors of adult prison in Pennsylvania, status offenders out of, the 
dolinquorit category and out of corret tional institutions. These are the citizens who 
monitt>r the local jails and detention centers to insure that laws^re comph^y witJi 
They inspect institutiftnal facilities to injure that regulations are implemented 
These flreTne dedicated' volunleere who have developed' local resources as alterna- 
tives to incarceration of youngsters, and these are the taxpayers looking to see a 
logical continuation and-logical completion of the clear mandate Df the JJDP Act— a 
statute which has consistntly had strong populail^and firm bi-partisan suppoit. 

Beginning in 1974 the Juvenile Justice Center Citizen's Coalition in Pennsylvania' 
"'was 01)0 of the first SUch active and influential groups L the country. But today— m 
Texas. New York, Georgia. South Carolina, Ohio, California and elsewhere they are 
bifrgeoning over the Nation This citizen concern for children, for safety and crime 
prevention must be mirrored bv credible government action. This citizen recognition 
of their responsibilities on a local level must be supported and led by consistent 
government on the Federal level. 

Expectations have been raised ^t the gras^ roots. Expectations of a government- 
citizen partnership to cojnbat commom problems together. The unique needs and 
character of juvenile crime and juvenile justice demand both an identity and a 
special leadership. ^ 

In manv ways the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act created the 
ideal block graijt concept States select their own approaches and priorities withm 
cost effective policy mandates that should not be abandoned. Under predictable 
consistent fiscal support, and painstakingly developed expertise the States have 
made advances that would not otherwi&. have come about. Pennsylvania's progress 
IS testimony to that As is the fact that at^a time when the facilities of the adult 
criminal justice; system are triple-packed only one m every 10 public juvenije 
facilities are being used at more than 100 percent'capacUy and approximate! / one- 
third of the total are less than 70 percent occupied. 

A swift switch at this juncture to HHS with no clear track would**not eliminate, 
out eocalate red tape, would not reduce, but would reproduce more costs, would not 
conserve time and enerey. but would create confusion and disillusionment A major 
administration figure has called for a war on crime. The Washington Post-ABC 
News sUr\ey showed that over 74 percent of the respondents felt that Government 
spending ix> fight crime should be increased. 

Why should we go into tfiis battle without a general, without a headquarters, 
without expert strategists and with the creakv materiel of expensive, excessive 
incarceration as the major weapon when new technologies are emerging? 

The predec^r'to the present act, the Juvehile Delinquency Prevention and 
Control Act of 1968 was administered by HEW, the predecessor of HHS. Congress 
found during the hearings conducted m conlunction with the passage of the 1974 
act. that 'the HEW administered progam. during its first three' years, was disap. 
pointing because of delay and inefficiency, (and that) only half of the funds that 
were appropriated were actually expended. The funds were generally spent on 
underfunded, unrelated and scattered projects" In addition, the programs s failure i 
\vas clearly related to its lack of accesslo justice system agencies, and ^he domma- 
tion ot law enforcement interests in matters related to juvenile crime and delin- ' 
quency. 

A zero budget for OJJDP and transfer of reduced funds to HHS for allocation to 
iitates as a block grant program for support of social service programs risks revers- 
ing gams made under the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974. 
As importantly it would halt or undermme many of the significant efforts currently 
underway in the 51 States and territories participating in the act. It would also 
create an unproductive competition among otherwise cooperating groups. 

When .passed the act reflected a national consensus that the high incidence of 
ui ' l-nited States results in enormous annual cost and immeasur- 

able loss of human life, personal sev^.itv a.iH wasted human resources. The stat- 
utes declaration of purpose states, that ju^wnile deliquency constitutes a gro«rirtg 
threat to the national welfare requiring imf.icu.ate and comprehensive action by the 
federal Government to reduce and prevent deli»,. uency". This is as valid todav as it 
was in 1974. 



A national officeof juvenile justice and delinquencv prevention provides a mecha- 
nism, a structure for leadership in the formulation of national youth polic>, and the 
^ajpability to direct public and private resources toward the most successful and cost* 
■ffective approaches to the prevention and treatment of juvenile crime and delin- 
Tjfiency. Historically: youth programs have b^n fragmented, p^rly coordinated, an^. 
strongly influenced by narrow interest groups who maintain outworn prpgram 
approaches beyo.hd their usefulness. Such approaches,* have all too often, Jacked 

* resjx)nsivencs3 to the ,public's concern for safety, br i}\e express^ needs of youth 
^ and their famili^. an era of diminishing resources, the problems of youth in the 

* justice system can only be addressed with any measure of success, if efforts are 
coordinated, unresponsive programs are modified, and available resources are well 
focussed and directed toward the most promising approaches. 

Repeal of the legislation and transfer 6i funds would constitute a breech of faith 
by the Federal Govertmen*'with respect to grant conditions which required compli* 
ance with "section 223 (a) 12 of the act which reqiiired removal of status offenders - 
•from secure facilities within 3 years afVJr joining the .act, and section 223 (a) 13 
"which required that juv^iles "be separated from adults incarcerated/or conviction 
of a crime or awaiting trial. In excess of $325 million dollars has been awarded to 
States participating in the act since 1975 by OJJDP in the form of formula grant 
^ funds. This reflects only a yery -'mall portion of the funds actually speni by States 
and territories in acjiieving.the mandated requirements of the JJl5p Act. Inis level 
of response has been entirely voluntary and reflects, the value of well directed* and 
-focused Federal leadership. It also clearly demonstrates that States have vtry real 
concern about youth and recognize the need for reforms in the juvenile justice 
system. While .reform efforts h'ad been initiated in some States prior to the encct- 
xxient of the JJDP Act, without Federal leadership within the context of a major 
piece of legislation, such significant progress would not have been made within such 
a short time frame. Similar leadersnip needs to be provided in combating serious, 
violent and economic ^'uvenile crime. 

The rule of thumb m the adult system is that for every 1-percent increase in the 
unemploymeift rate ther^ is a 4*pcrcent rise in prison population. We can neither 
^ countenance nor afford this in the juvenile area v/here placing a young person in an 
adult^prison is tantamount to physical and mental destruction. 

In Pennsylvania 859,000,000 dollars a year is lost to shoplifting. It is estimated 
♦»>at nearly 50 percent is donj by teenagers. Philadelphia alone loses $500,000 a day 
X) shoplifting. Ahput 22,00^ shopliflers are caught each year. They steal on the 
average of $10 worth or Merchandise each. If police and lock'em up eflbrts were 
tripled we wouldh^^ make a dent in this serious problem. But coordinated efforts 
between business, juvenile officers, parents, youth and the schools under a federal 
initiative can significantly^ diminish this problem. - ^ 

Thjre & no claim here to have evolved every answer, but we are no longer 
workmp in»a maze We know certain doors are dead ends of escalatmg cos*3 and 
escalating crime, and other doors lead to an abyss of continued dependence on a 
prison or welfare system. There has been trial apd error. But by following legisla* 
tive directives and programmatic developments a direction and a progression has 
evolved. . » 

„ the Federal Governrfent in conjunction with the States entered the system 

in en!fest through the JJDP Act there Avas a mounting, contaminating clutter- 
orphans, status offenders, non-oUenders labused, battered and molested children), 
six and seven year olds— all sickeningly detained and warehoused together-~a 
, system brutality drawing in all problems and effectively treating none. 

The first step was a logical attempt to use resources more discpminately by 
sifting ou{^ the non-offenders and status ofrend.ers froni detention,* correctional and 
training facilities. 

The second step was lo educate arid demonstrate toUhe public that there are 
cheaper, c* M effective alternatives to incarceration for non-dangerous offenders, to 
develop those alternatives preparing the community to accept and support them, 
pnd training personnel to run them. 

The third step is to mine thtj^mother lode. Where there are freed up resources— to 
maximize them effectively and to capitolize on increased public concern to foc\is 
efforts on that 6 percent of the apprehended delinquents who account for over S2 
percent of violent juvenile crime. 

This third and final step can pay off if there is no pervefsion nor muddying of.the 
clear mandates of the act to keep minor and non-cripiinal offenders out of the 
system, to divert those that can, consistent with the publTt safety, be diverted, to 
minimize penetration and apply the new techniques tfl^t have been developed. .On 
the other hand, perverting purposes of the act by reverting to stone-age tactics 
would set us back botji in terms of prophylactic treatment and economically. 
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* rJL "n'^'i'Standint; and participa'tion has emerged on the local level Strone 
federal leadership working in partncrehip with established community 1mS"p 
can reap the significant contributions of an informed and TvS public Th? 
essential support of a knowledgeable citizenry would disper^ w.thThe Spear- 

"^"rlu The loss^ would be multiple, citizens cdn be a sta^f^St 

erosion p^the^BaIns made under thg act and can. by example and edu«,twn have a 
great impact on futUre-crimc prevention. . euucauun, na\o a 

' fofthe^iorA^^"' Mattingly, please identify yourself 

testimony' OF MARION MATTINGLY, PRESIDENT'S TASK 
FORCE ON LAW ENF£>RCEMENT 
Ms. MattinglV. I am Marion Mattingly. I live in Bechesda, Md I 

• have to say at this point I almost would like to live in PenAsylva- 

r have been extensively involved at the national,. State, and 
?fnnTn"/Lnr'' "I ^ development of policy, passage of legisla- 
tion, and jmplementation of programs in the. field of juvenile and 
thrsy"tlm •"'^ Cor about 20 years.J have worked with all parts of 

r am a memfier of the President's Task Force'~on Law Enforce- 
ment. L was appointed by President Fbrd to the National Advisory 
Committee for Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 

I presenthr serve on the Supervisory Board in Maryland, the 

Sn^nTTL^r^l^ '^1°'; °A J^"^ Enforcement, and the Administra- 
tion of Justice, the State Advisory Committee, and on other private 
and public boards, committees, and commissions 

Much of what I would like to say has already been said, and 
much of It IS included in my formal .statement which I have pre- 
sented for the record. Therefore, in the interest of brevity I would 
u ,^."'g""ght a few issues of m^or significance of which you 
should be aware. ~ . 

First, it should be noted that crime and delinquency is not only a 

SrSf'Tf "r'/f'^ I^T*^^' ^ ^^''-^^ serious problem. Not only 
do the statistics of the FBI support this but it is also supported and 
documented by other studias, polls, and major news articles. 
J^ond, there is a very active role for the Government on issues 
relating to crime and delinquency. The role which can be called 
leadership shouldn t be taken to mean the mere issuinc of state- 
S «r Sl^.u*^ V}^^ problem. Leadership means many thing?, 
eacly of which the Federal Government will, have -to take an active 
role jn if the problems confrc.iting us on the. issues of crime and 
delmqiiency are to be addressed. Leadership iiieans the develop- 
ment and marketing of programs that effectively reduce the inci- 
dence of delinquency and improves the juvenile justice svstem. 
•Leadership means continued research into the causes of crime and 
delinquency. It means the development of uniform standards to 
guide the operation of the juvenile justice system. It means the 
tt ^"^ T^.'"^"^ Ffderal. agencies on juvenile justice re- 
latfed issu^. It means the collection and dissemination of accurate 
facte and figures on the overall juvenile crime problem 

fnese are but a few examples of what leadershlp.is. I want to 
stress the fact that it is absolutejy essential that th& Federal Gov- 
ernment exercise its leadership role because if it doesn't we will 
nqj be able^Jo address this problem. 
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Third, I would liW to state that* the administration position that 
juvenite justice programs could be funded from the^ocial service 
block grant is not grounded on any factual evidence. I would go as 
far as saying that it is absurd to think that projects previously 
funded with JJDP Act funds will be picked up and funded through 
the new block grant. Not only are there not any JJDP Act funds 
going into the block grant but the overall block grant is being 
reduced 25 percent. The competition for the decreased doHar is 
going to be such that youth programs, especially those related to 
delinquency and crime are likely to get only the scraps off the 
social service table. 

Lastiy, I would like to state that this is not, I repf^t, not a costly 
program. - 

\ my understanding that i-». the Tirst year it would be an 
outlay ot $1» million. I am not an expert on budgets and such, but 
1 think that kind of information might be available for you 



I simply think' that today it is not a question of our not being 
able to afford this. I think we cannot afford not to continue this 
program. 

Senator Specter. Thank you very much, Ms. Mattingly 
[Ms. Mattingly*s prepared statement follows:] 

X * Prepared Statement of Marion Mattingly 
I am Marion Mattingly of Beth^a, Maryland. For more than twen'ty years I 
^IfiiifZ extensively mvolved at the national, state and community levels m the 
deyolopment of policv passage of legislation and implementation of programs in the 
^ fields ofjuvenile and criminal justice, education and human services. I have worked 
Z^^n T^^^^^ ^""^ non-government agencies, exiteutive, legislative and judicial 
officials as we!! as private sector representatives. My activities have includecl mem- 
v^aL V'''^''1^''''^^1^^ commissions In 1976 I was appomted bv President 
Prll^^^S'^''^'^"'''* Advisory Committee for Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
fnrppr^n V?L Maryland Governor's Commission on \L En- 

forcement and Administration of Justice and its Juvenile Justice Advisory Commit- 
the Montgomery County Criminal Justice Commission-more ^7ntIyTw^ 
appomted to President Reagan's Task Force on I^w Enforcement. I also am a 
member of the National Uw Enforcement Exploring Committee-which sets doIicv 
f^f ^^'a"^, '^b^^^ participants in this Boy ScouU prolrim anJ 

^iLt nn"^ of Directors of the National Youth Work Alliance which provides polr^^ 

™ ?nitv"h.tT'''T" ^^^^^^y^ of this national organization of over l,(Bo 

community-based youth serving agencies. 

t»,i roM' ^l^?''^^*'''.^' J^ad the advantage of direct observation of what has occurred in 
^IJ^^}^ of juvenile justice at the national state and local levels both prior to and 

Ti..^^Tf,r^^T ^^-^^^^ Delinquency Prevention Act in 19R 

for n vi^If^nr Delmquency Prevention Act has been providing funds 

or a variety of programs and services for delinquenU and other youth caught up in 
J^.t»f. ^3^?^^"^ since 1074 At that time Congress^ assigned^ri ma ry 
th^ Offlr^n^f V P<>»»<^»^/n<J,Programs relating to juvenile delinquency to 
the onice of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention. The Office became the 
one place in Federal Government where citizens or represent^t^^ of sS^ 
itics or private agencies could go for help in addressi% the programs ofTuvenile 
delinquency and delinquency prevention. , juvcniit 

The placement of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention orocram in 
the Department of Jusitce was not a precipitious decision based u"hK folly 
but a (fecision based upon sound rationale It was a decision made by o~heUm^^ 
iLnr'^^'''" Congress who had the opportunity to assess The opLtioTof de lin- 
Heak^ ?^fJrTon\?.f^w^^r^^^ programming in the Department of 

Health, Education and Welfare During the prev ous 10 years, what the Congress 
found was that while the problems related to delinquency and delmquen^^^^ 
fcnl^ W^J ^"^'""^ r ^K^""^"^ °^"EW waned. F^om 1968 to^97lfa^S 
of ?^^?n ^ n^^'^T"'^ the Department of HEW expended only %\h i^nllion 
»nt;5 appropriation on delinquency programmmg. The Office desjg. 

nated to implent delinquency programmmg withm the Department of HEW, Youth 
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Developntent and Delin^ut-nv Pre\L*ntiun Adrruniatratiun «YDDPA/, cuncuded lU 
own failure to implement the gualb of the IDG^ Juvenile Deun4uenc> Prevention 
and Control Act, 

While there v^as little interest in delinquency programming at HEW, there was 
increased int<;rest at the Department of Jo^ticc. The E)epartment of. Justice s Law 
Enforcement .\^i;jtante Administration beuamt involved in delin4uenc> related 
activities as ear]> a:^ Although LEAA vievred it^ rule m the delinquenc> area:> 
as relatively limited, an fbcal >ear 1971 the> allocated 12 percent of their appropri 
ations un juvenile deltn4uenc> programs, their involvement began to expand as 
HEW withdrew. In 1971. a» agreement between the Secretary of HEW and At torn e> 
General was reached \^hereb> HEW agreed to concentrate its efforts on prevention 
aiid rehabilitation programs administered outside the traditional juvenile v.wrec 
tional s>stem while LEAA was focus its efforts on programs within the juvenile 
correctional system. This position was reaffirmed b> the 92nd Congress in its 
exten:kXon of the Delin4uenw> Prevention and Control Act. However, despite limiting 
the scope of HEWs activities in the delinquenc> area, HEW still did not begin to 
' grapple with the delinquency program in the country." 

The D3rd Congress began to hold hearings on a bill to succeed the Juvenile 
Delinquency Prevention Act. Evidenctt presented to Congress indicated ^.onsiderable 
Department of Justice involvement tn a sweeping range of juvenile delinquenc>Aind 
diversion programs. Prevention efforts include alternative education prugrams^rug 
education programs in schools and police, juvenile relations programs. 

Diversion efforts included youth services bureaus, juvenile court intake,^iifil 
d.ve'^rsion un<ts, dru^^ abuse treatment programs, and ct;mmunit> based neighbor 
hood centers for juveniles diverted from juvenile justice s>stem processing. 

In reporting the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act out of commit- 
tee, it was stated that creation of the program in HEW w)uld onl> further 
frdLgment, divide and submerge the Federal juvende delinquenc> effort and delay 
tht development of needed programs. * JPJacing the program in the Department of 
Justiwe was felt even more important when there needed to be a focus placed on the 
serious juvenile offender,^ ^ 

The social control of the juvenile and criminal justice s>stem must be applied in 
dealing with ihe serious juvenile uffender and the Justice Department's onl> Feder 
al agency providing substantial assista.ice tc the police, courts and corrections 
agencies in their efforts to deal vvit(i juvenile crime. 

On September 7,» 197-1, the Juvenile Justice Delinquent Prevention Act was 
signed into law b> President Ford. The Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention was established withm the Justice Department to implement the pro- 
• gram. 

I realize '^<at I have belabored the historical antecedent aspects of this legislation, 
but I have done so intentionally and .with reason. I wanted to make it clear that, <!/ 
there iS wlear precedent and rational for the Federal government to, get involved in 
delinquency programming and, ^2^ expeuence with delinquenc> programming out 
side the Department of Justice has proven to be a failure. 

There seems to J)e reluctance on the port of the administration to get involved in 
activities that the> believe are more appropriatel> the responsibilit> of State and 
local government However, without the active involvement of the Federal govern- 
ment in delinqucr*v> programming, we can't expect to resolve an> of the problems 
related to this tssue. Delinquenc> is a perverse and diverse problem that cries out 
for national leadership. It's onI> with the leadership and varied resources that can 
be exerted at the national level that w-e can expect to resolve the multiplicity of 
problems related^ to delinquency. 

And a problem it is. Last week both major news weeklys— Time and Newsweek— 
had cover stones relating ti> the problem of crime and delinquency^ Both of the 
taagazmes portrayed Americans as having become afraid uf one another. Quoting 
from the Figgie Report on Fear and Crime, Time stated, American ability to act is 
rendered ineffective. Fear of violent crime seems to have made the country helpless, 
incapable of dealing with the resources of its fear ma> be one of the big factors 
impeding society's ability to cope with those problems.'' 

There is a definite perception among the general public that crime and delinquen- 
cy are increasing. Further, it is evident that people in our cities and towns are 
burdened with a fear and whether this fear is real or not is inconsequential — that 
the> or the^r children, famil> members or friends wilf become victim of a criminal 
, act. • 

The Office of Management and Budget has respHjnded by elimination of the onl> 
entity Within gcA'ernment, the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquenc> Preven 
tion» that provides technical assistance, rc*search, training, data, demonstration 
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SS^/"*^ "itionale for this response has been based 

""""""^v"?' "I "^ "f 'he people, or the desires of .pMple. 
«fTio n^' cnme and what to do about it should be as much an immediate coheem 
of the ReD?an adminwtration as it is to this subcommittee. The Justice Department 
has announced creation of a Task Force on Violent CHme chatted with ad^dsing the 
n«!f mid-August on what the government should do io enhancf hi 

f«^-/^"^ ♦^^'■^?*^^''^-'^5?"!.'^.'i'P,¥a''«' crime. Unfortunately, this task 
force does not include experts in the field of Juvenile Justice 

nJUn^^f?* "^"''"^L*"^^^"'"'^^"''^ Washington Post- and ABC News, 

respondents were asked whether they felt Federal spending for "fighting crime" 
fwu fe'."C'«^: decreased or left about the jame leiel. 74.1 percent feft thaTit 
should be increased: The Administration feels that the efforts Vt reducing delin- 
SJ^C^i^i.^ improving the juvenile justice sj-stem should be carried on throSgh the 
nf thP f?nP T^"''™'^ •S*" 1"°^ ^ s«y'"g that the elimina- 

in^^Hnn tw^jf "^"^ "'^ K^"^ ^''i^^- stated that the decision was not an 

I have difficulty in understanding this response. 

n.FTnP°!!,«'^fi??'^-n-'^' r^'''^ orjginaily proposed, fiscal year 1982 Budget for 
OJJDP was $130 millJOn, the overlay for this figure Would amount to only $19 in 
fiscal year 1982. In.fiscaLyear 1983, «rith anothef appropriation of $144 million the 

^^t^i f """Jbeiff do"a«. nor are we talking about the elimination of 3.000 
positions from the Department of Justice if the OJJDP Budget is approved 
nrL^mffi.'^J'fr this program is placed in the HHS block ^nt, the 

"^"^f^^ """^^ " delinquents and status offenders will not be picked up. 
R^ns the delinquency related programs will'not be picked up are- 

^f"^ ^'"^ placed in .the block grant, the a^ment will be 
made, regardle^ of its veracity, thit the intention is not to fund this tvoe of 
Pr'^ram. If the funds can't be tracked they won't be used " '"na mis lype oi 

J iT?f J'?^'"^'^^'.'h^'^"^^£ program is being thrown inti do not normally 
oIhh ^Lnt''„"^"'"i and statujoffender target population. Several of the programs. 
Child Adoption and Welfare Assistance, feave provisions against serving yoith in 

llJirnderc^ "f dTn-^ur^ "'""^ -"^""^'^ -^- ^ 

tol^r^e^qS^^^^^^^^^^ 

^'Z,°Jr^'^'\^\'"'^^''I capability of the juvenile justice system to deal with 
ThhS^.. ""^ende" and the status and non^Siminal offenders, and to 

Pr^J^onTof tv,« ^HH<5^ a cohoLabuse. as well as school violence and vandalism, 
i'rov^ions of the HHS block grant program may actualy prohibit or cancel a 
iiy.I!l^/nn^'^"-il3"'"*7-'5'5^ ^^^^f" initiative such as altTi?.at vl 

whT. Pi^J^- '"tended to relieve or reduce the school dropout problem. The 
prohibition involving <ash payments could disalloW state-level coSinuK of riti- 
ih^ .JlnPSTf ^"^i^'."'"'*^"''" <?" ""^'"^ co"'d be interpreted to pro^bYt 
fend^TnS the^^hShv*' care ofi^n required by severelyldisturbed juvenile .of- 
lenders.^ And the prohibition against social services within an "intermediate care 

for voutT,'?i'l ^"'i"^ "r''J""''^ ofhalfway houses specifically designed 

/^^iii. *^tly alternative to institutional placement.. . 

Driw^'isSVjP^^J VY*^ ^^^^ I" -'^^ ""S block grant with the JJDP 
^^^M i-b 1 iu P- ™^ ^ programs h&ve a very strong obby group and it is 
t^?m ""''''f'y that programs for juvenile offenders could successfullfcompete wth 
Sid^linL 7^" absolutely no mention of the juvenile offender in their 

.^i^J^lf*- '^^U """^ probably continues to be a' reluctance on the part of the 
sSSeri."*" ^ ^""'^ '^'^'"'^ ^ delinquent and/or 

wolVfnnrfTwl'"i.?/''''f °l '"'"^' ''-^ "P°" both knowledge of how the system' 
^^^.i ^here kids stack up against other groups, that under the Block grant • 
proposal youth in the juvenile juslice system will not be adequately serv^ 

sulc^rT'^^^r'l'llTini^^''''^^^^ ^'"^^"^ has prov^o be very 

o ^".u*^ "^^ implemented, the number of^status offendere^ 

^fi^.^nf "*^/^n has decreased from 116.000 to 59.000, u droj of nea?!; 

su percent, and 40 states participating m the program have achieved 75 percent 
compliance with the act's mandated \ieinstitutio{,al^tion of status and nonSfend- 
Wn «^nS^lPf '^"^ 'b°' nearly .200.000 noncriminal juveniles have 

Deen removed from inappropnate and expensive confinement Since 1977. at least 
nmc states have enacted major juvenile code revisions and other states have under- 
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taken majur reorganizatiuii effurts U. bring all child related at<itutei> into une cum 
prehenbive code. And either through cv>d« reMbwna or yther means, mort states are 
requiring juvenile court personnel to receive additional training OJJDP res>ourcea 
have helped over 500 judges, prosecutors and defence attorne>s with training m 
sentencing alter fiatives, special legal issues and administrative procedures. 

The JJDP Act and the OJJDP have recognized the complex and diverse nature of 
the problems related w delmquenc> and have approached the problem from a 
'*system perspective." We must continue to recognize something the Block grant 
approach doesn't, that the problem requires a system approach. This means that in 
order to be successful m efTorts to overcome the crippling effects of delinquenc>, 
leadership and support for a wide range of activities must be continued. 

Continued support, for the type of activities carried on through the provisions of 
the JJDP Act are not costly, especially when the alternatives are viewea. 

Do we want to continue to support the provisions of the JJDP Act that call for the 
least restnctive alternative placement at $2 to $20 a day (Probation to Halfwav 
House), or do we want to revert to .he most secure type of placement for youth 
costing anywhere from $60 to $118 \secure detention secure correctional; because 
^ of lack of leadership, lack of direction and lack of alternatives? 

After careful examination and analysis of the Juvenile Justice program and the 
administration's decision to eliminate the program, one comes to the following 
conclusions: , 

(1) There is historical precedent for the program.- * 

(2) There is a "need for federal leadership. ' * - 

^3> The program does not involve fi. leral government intrusion on States' rights. 
It follows the legislation closely. Plan developed at the state and local level. States 
participate voluntarily. 

i4) There is a need for the broad range of services offered by the program. 

(5) The program has b^ln successful in meeting the objectives of the Act. 

The current program utilizes a cost effective approach to solving the problem, 

^T> The Administration s response to the problem will not address the problem 
faced by the SStes. 

In your deliberations on the JJDP program, several options avail themselves. 
They run the gamut from fulL funding to total elimination. 

I have always been^a supporter of the Act and desire to see it funded at its full 
level. I recognize, however, that some members of Congress may not be able to 
oupport the full funding of the program and will search for options. In this search it 
must be made clear that repeal and elimination is not an option. Repeal of the 
JJDP Act— something which is being contemplated if the Block grant proposal js 
passed— and which, in any event, is the net effeet of the zero budget— would be 
devastating. ' 

, Senator Specter. Thank all of you for coming to this session 
today., 

.We will receive all the statements for the record. We very much 
appreciate your attendance. 

- The record will be held open for a period of 10 days for tne 
receipt of additional statements. 
The hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12.J17 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
veniB at the call of the Chair.] 
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PART 1 --CORRESPONDENCE FROM STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 
The Commonwealth of MASSACHUSErrrs—CoMMiTrEE onXriminal Justice 

. ; » March 26, 1981. 

JHbn. Arlen Specter, 

'Chairperson, Subcommittee on iluvertile Justice, 

Washington. p.C ; * • ' 

Dear^ Senator SPECTKt: I am writing to you in my capacity as Chair of the 
Alassachusetts Juvenile Justice Advisory Committee, the state juvenile justice advi- 
sory group appointed pursuant to Sec. 223(aX3) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention Act (JJDPA). As you^may kribw^the JJDPA was re-authbrized 
for a four-year penod in the final days of the last Congress, with a fiscal year 1981 
appropriation of 100 million dollare. While, several provisions of the JrJDPA were 
the subject of CongressionaL debate at that time, the fundamental structure and 
intent of this landmark legislation enjoyed strong; bipartisan support. This is not 
surprising ronsidering both the current concern with juvenile crime and the fact 
that the JJDPA is unique in being the only Federal effortjn the area of juvenile 
. ^justice. c 

*L^itS?^^^T*^?"^!f*°'J^*^ is especially disheartening to hear of plans to dismantle 
the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP) and to subsume 
^juvenile justice Cunds under a block grant to staies through, the Department of 
Health and Human^ Services. I would suggest to you. that, these plans represent a 
fe^ economy which will erode the substantial gains made by both the Federal 
vli5^°^.^"^^2"^ ^"^^y states operatihg under the formula grant program 

of that office. Several sahent points should be emphasized: 

(1) The Act's dual emphases bh improving the juvenile justice system and prevent- 
ing delinquency pr«ent a logical and compelling reason for its continued adminis- 
4ration.as a categoncal program of the Department of Justice. As a small Mrt of a 

block grant from the Department of Health and rHuman Services, the juvenile 
justice pn^am would.be lost in the multitude of competing interests for limited 
•social services funds. , ' . , o . 

(2) Loss of juvenile justice funds will work an: uncohscibnable hardship on individ- 
ual states efforts to provide alternatives for delinquents; pre-delinquents and status 
pn^endere In Massachusetts, for example, approximately 1.4 million dollars in fiscal 
year 1981 funds was made available for funding bf '^ctibh" projects. With these 
funds, the a)mmonwealth^ funded the fbllowing kinds of activities: 

ia) Speciahzed. Family Services^DiversibnJ^ograin^^^ Eleven projects* for court- 
involved youths and.their families. Tbtal client.population: 1,700 individuals. 

(b) /n-School Pr(kmmming.(Prevention Programs):-Eighteeri^p a 
variety of seryic^ designed to preventdelinquency in a client population ofapproxi- 
mately 4, 000, students: ' " . 

(c) Residential Programs: Two experimental prbiects providing independent living 
pn^ams for delinquent and status offenders (15 clients). 

rd)rTraining: One project providing training fbr„360 staff members of direct-sei-vice 
programs. ^ * ' • 

..(e) Standardsr One project wl>ose function is to develop and implemehtitandards 
of care for approximately 1,200 delinquent youths in the custody of the Department 
,of youth Services. 

ThCis, apprpxinriately 7,275 vouths, parents,.Gnd youth workers receive services as 

f mn money allocated tb Massachusetts through 

'tne OJJDP. ^' "* ^ - ' " ' 

Frbm^my attendance at both regional and national meeting* of state advisory 
group, chairs, I am confident that other states are utilizing their JJDPA dollars in 
funding siniilar kinds of cost-effective, essential programs for ybuths. 

' * ' (135) 
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In light of the unique nature of the juvenile justice program of OJJDP, as well as 
its effective use of Federal funds/ 1 urge your strong support- for continuation of the 
Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, and its state formula grant 
program, at' the .fiscal year 1981 level of 100 million dollars. 
Sincerely, ^ ^ 

, Stephen Pi--ohl, Professor. 



~. ' * State of Louisiana, 

Juvenile Justice and Deunquency Prevention Advisory Board, 

Lake Charles, La., March 26, 1981, 

Hoh. ArLen Specter, 

Senator, Chairman, Senate Judiciary Subcomnxittee on Juvenile Justice, Rusjiell 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C * 

Dear-Senator SpECTERiJ am submitting this letter to you arid- your Subcommit- 
tee as testimony for the hearing to be held on April 1, 1981, concerning the future of 
the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention . Act in terms of the amount of 
federal .. funds, for the Act as weir as vthe administrative placement of the Act. 
Howetver, before I move to these topics, I would like to ^ve you a brief history of the 
impact the JJDP Act has had in our stato. . 

Louisiana began its participation in the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion Act ill August, 1975. Our state, as well* as many other states, was ready for 
pdsitive change and accomplishment in the iarea, of juvenile justice, an- area long 
neglected. 1 

\Ye had little coordination of services at the state, jocaLor private level. We were 
locking up status.offenders in detention facilities, training schools, and local jails. 
^Legislation and concomitant laws were not well thought out or. implemented. * 

With the appointment of .the Governor's Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention, Advisory Board, excellent staff support, from" the Louisiana Commission on 
Law Enforcement^ and the local criminal justice councils, juvenile justice began to 
take on new importance and accomplishments in the state. 

As a direct result of .Louisiana's participation ih .the JJDP Act, legislation wfvs 
passed prohibiting the incarceration, of status offenders in detention facilities and 
training schools. A'Statiewide jail monitoring system wieis put in, place. The State's 
first Code of Juvenile Procedure went into effect January, 1979 (funded with JJDP 
monies). Twenty-five community residential treatment facilities received their start 
with:these fuiids to provide over 400 additional bed spaces for juveniles who did hot 
reauire the secure confinement of a train ing'schooK The East Baton Rouge and New 
Orl eans' District AttoiTi^y's offices instituted diversion programs for juveniles.. 

Special treatment units at the state training schools virere funded- to provide the 
intensive treatment and rehabilitation necessary for those delinquents >vho may be 
either violent, mentally retarded^ emotionally disturbed, or substance abusers. 

A lavy related educational curnculum\was established in New Orleans, the state's 
largest urban area, and assumed by .the local schooldistrict. 

The Governor's Advisory Board supported progressive legislation at the state and 
natiprial level, but more irnportahtly, became the vehicle for the directed coordina- 
tion of ^ryices, prc^gninis, arid policy in the state/ local and private area^ 

Being Jn the business sector, I know the importance of a strong economy. Lknow 
that the federal bureaucracy needs triipming. Red tape. for red tape's sake benefits 
no oiie. However, as the District Attorney of East Baton Rouge Parish, pssie Brown, 
recently stated, -'Parents will not accept the. fact that their own poor examples, lack 
of leadership, and failures as.role models are at the root of their children's prob- 
lei^.'.*^ The JJDP Act hasTgiyen us the funding for the tools we need on a local level 
to strengthen family life, provide meaningful rehabilitation, arid impacc.crime by 
the violent juvenile offender- ' . \ 

Evidence of our in creasiif^violent juvenile crime problem in LouiBiana is the 16.3 
percent increase we experienced from 1976 to*lS79. More alarming is the fact that 
from 1978 to 1979, the number of females arrested for violent offenses in Louisiana 
increased by 25.9 percent. The JJDP programs in our state have kept many errant 
teenagers from becoming hardened criminals. 

Witn the recent reauthormtion of the JJDP Act in 1980, (which eiyoyed Congres- 
sional bipartisan support), we have, a reduction in federal red tape and balanced 
federal priointies allovnng' for more state control. 

Other federal programs are being reduced, but riot eliminated. Please give the 
JJDP Act the furids we need to allow the judges, the district attorneys, law enforce- 
ment and the private sector the latitude to prevent and rehabilitate the juvenile 
.offenders. , ' " . 
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Juyenile delinquency prevention initiatives, which formed the cornerstone' of 
iZ^ii^A^l^^!^ development in the state, were the result of funds provided by 
the JjpP Act. Delinquency prevention, in Louisiana is serving as an effective means 
? S'^u'" reducing youths from committing serious offenses, acts which 

lead ultimately to lives as career criminal offenders. » «tu, wnicn 

President Reagan promised the American people a stronger and improved crimi- 
nal justice system with a mandate for reducing crime. The JJDP Act, as. now 
amended to impact upon the violent juvenile offender, is one of the more effective 
means by.which this commitment can be achieved. There should'not be confusion in 
anyone s mind that the JJDP Act is a social service program. Jt|s, by Congressional 
definition, a comprehensive, coordinated approach to attackiClIhe problems of 
^ serious cnmes m the United States, almost half of which arefccounted.for by 
juveniles. 

f^.^u/"/ *^.t P<^>n^ please note that juvenile justice professionals, through hard 
fought ex{)enence, know that if JJDP funds are placed into a ^'social service bW 
btate bureaucracies will not provide any money to support the juvenile and criminal 
justice system, That is why we. had a JJDP Ac£ in the firet place, to allow law 
enforcement, prosecution, and courts to develop viable alternatives to deal with 
troubled youth and ^heir families. These alternatives have been cost effectively 
developed and are working. 

Thank you for the opportunity to bring this important evidence to the attention 
of you and your committee. v c «n^iitiuii 

Sincerely, * 

Lee H. Jacobs, Jr., Chairman, 

PoucE Department, 
City of Monroe, La,, March 27, 196L ' 

'Hon. Arlen Specter, 
U,3,Senate, 
Washington, D.C 

(Attention of Merrie White) ' ' ' . 

Dear Senator Specter: Pr«;ident Reagan's program for reduction in spending 
hf"„K^^^ eood reports; we are pleased that somfof the 

very lucrative handK)ut" programs are being either abolislied or severely.cut. and 
he has the support of the people in this stand. , ^ * 

We are not, however, supportive of any programs designed to cut funding of JJDP 
programs pr those of law enforcement assistance. Our country is in a very critical 
rri*l5 crime and violence on the upswing. All major cities in the United States 
are faced with this problem, and altliough efforts are being made to curb the 
tremendously increasing statistics, the national crime rate is escalating at a more 
In^trf^ tRair even tEe population. We clearly need Help! And, that help Su^t 
come from our Government; we have no one else to whom we can turn or on wh^ 
we can qepeno, ^ 

Turge a decision in^^avor of JJDP . . . this program cannot be lumped into a 
Satl^^aUtSr ^ separate m)d vital program with Sur fSture 

„ ^ll?^^^ ^^^^^ our President's awareness of the necessity of cutting spending, 
a reduction m.prc^ams that deal with our youth and with law enforcement is not 
ine ans^ver. ^ * 

I ask. . even urge. . for affirmative action in supportof JJDP funding. Law 
Enforcement and the nation's youth depend on you. lunain^,. i^w 

Sincerely, 

WlLUE E. BUFFtNGTON, 

Chief of^Police. 



City of Cincinnati, 
* . Department of Safety, Division of Pouce, 

Cincinnati; Ohio, March 29, 198L 

Senator Ari^n Specter, 
District of.Columbia 

SiRrThe role of the police in dealing with the law violator regardless of his ace is 
clearly set forth in the Ohio State Co^e which says, "The police forceTf a Mun^al 
r^fi^? n" J- " preserve the peace, protect persons and property, and obey and 
enforce all ordmances of the Legislature Authority thereof, and all crimmal laws of 
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the State and the United States." While nut stated in actual terms, the duties 
include prevention of crime and the regulation of non<riminaI conduct. 

Our Concern here is th« con&ideratiun uf puliuies and practices pertment tu pulice 
operation when the juvenile offender »s involved. The. law dues not sa>, nor do we 
believe that .societ> uxpect4> an>thin>i short of an energetic purbuit of objectives 
regardless of the ideniit> of the offenderb. If an> change in the police approach is to 
appear, it must be in the form of a difference in procedure when the juvenile 
offender is involved. Pohte generally a*.«.*»pt the philosoph> that, the ytung person 
fpa> be immature and hob not reached that stage in life where self discipline is as 
well developed as it should be m the adult. B> reason of immaturit>, the child ma> 
reasonably be excused to some degree from sole responsibilit> for his unlawful acts> 
llien too, IS the continuing hope tnat engaging in anti social aLtivit> does not mean 
that tHe child is definitely committed to a lifetime rejection of the law. 

Police procedure iS sometimes influenc<;d, too, b> the possibility that among some 
of our juvenile citizens there appears to be an adoption of a delmuuent subculture. 
In order to protect law abiding citizens who move in the same neighborhood circles, 
the police have to be more attentive to youth behavior. Thib is comparable to the 
concept of^ selective enforcement in traffic supervision. 

In conducting a study of juvenile behavior patterns, the. polict^ officer ma> observe 
groups of people loitering on street corners or in front of a place of business. 
Gathering on the sidewalk ma> ^sometimes viewed as loitering a violation of a 
specific cit> ordinance. Dispersal ^%rrest of the idle group is immediatel> indicated 
in the case of adults. Loitering by juveniles does not a^ Aa>s suggest consideration of 
arrest as a corrective measure. However, when the group of juveniles appear to be 
representative of the subculture patterns mentioned before, the police tend.to think 
of measures more effective than mere dispersal. vLoitering is no longer a violation of 
the law, primarily due to constitutional interpretation.) 

Institutionalization of status offenders 

In dealing with the juvenila there are certam difTerences .n proiedure which are 
accepted as a departure from the techniques used with the adult criminal. A certain 
latitude IS provided for the officer when it comes to making a decision to arrest. We 
might use the word discretion" in th.s co>.neciion. In making the decision whether 
or not to arrest in a traffic violation, for example, an officer might or might not 
arrest in a case where c/rcumstances appeared similar to those in another situation, v 
The latitude of action permitted is wider than it is in dealing with adults. It is 
acceptable to release a juvenile to his parents or to refer him to a social agenc> in a 
given set of circumstances whereas the adult violator would surely be detained. In 
^ .accordance with Juvenile Rule 7 a warrant will be issued to admit a child into 
' detention for any of the following reasons: 

1. To protect the person and property of others or those of the child. ^ 

2. To prevent the child from absconding prior to a court hearing. 

3. To pr,otect the ch.ld because there is no parent, gur*rdi^ or custodian to 
provide supervision and care. 

2151.311 Procedure upon apprehension of juvenile ^ 
A. A j)erson taking a child into custody shall, with all reasonable speed, either. 

1. Release tl\e child to his parents, guardian, or other custodian upon their 
written promise to bring the child before the court when requested by the court, 
unless his detention or shelter care appears to^be warranted or required as 
provided in section 2151.31 of the'Revisod Code; * 

2. Bring the child to the court or deliver him to a place of detention or shelter 
care designated by the court and promptlv give notice thereof, together with a 
statement of the reason for taking the child iiito custod>, to a parent, guardian 
or other custodian a.'^d to the ^ourt. An> temporar> detention or inquiry of the 
child necessary to compl> with division \AAl) of this section shall conform to 
the procedures and conditions prescribed b> this chapter and rules or court. 

3. If a parent, guardian, or other custodian fails, when requested, to bring the 
child before the court as provided by this section, the court may issue its 
warrant directing that the child be taken .ato custod> and brought before the 
court. 

Division counseling 

Some police departments engage in the investigation of home conditions much as 
would be done by a social agency worker. This is done in the Cincinnati Police 
Division wheiv possible child abuse or neglect is suspected. In some places police 
operate clubs or ball U'ama to give young people, especiall> bo>&, a health> outlet 
for their energies. 

Er|c ' IM 
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M^P" T?^"*" °^P0''" establishment of activities which bbrder on the true i-ole of 
the welfare worker or court representative mav be open to question It mav 
reasonablj -asked. "How can the police responsiBility dischargwl °f the p^maw 
cojjcern .8 not kegt d.rectl:^ pearj>d to obedience to and enforcement of the ™w?^ 
• Jl" Division do not have a juvenile counseling service, but work 

(Qn^innnti pXo^'SS' T"' J'^T'f^ """^ Aid Squad 

(Cincinnati Police Squad), mdicate that m many instances . social agency should 

^Xr""'/"^ "SL"" "'"■"''^ 'heir first court ap%lrance 

^f^^if'^Lf*""".!"''^"''^ '"'"^ ^ "J''"^ fi'^^"" c'osed referrals from field 
police officers before they are ever cited to court or arrested. In other clses 

ifS^ t T"^ ^ """/'"'^ have had referrals made for relatively ser^s 
hPlo lfr i^o'il^ exo-nplK, and m many others, it becomes apparent that social 
hVl Jl ^he. child or the family is necessary In many cases police officers do not 
have^he training for counseling service. - 

Relinquishment of Jurisdiction for purpose ofcrimtnal prosecution • 
2151.26 Ohio Revised Code. 

oAJ^inJr^°J!^f!^\"^ has been filed alleging that a child is delinquent by reason 
of hav ng committed an act which would constitute a felony if committed bran 
a.-.«lt..the court at a hearing may transfer the case for criminal prosecut on to the 
dKSon°s" '"'^'"^ jurisdrction of the offense, after makingTe followmg 
charjS- ''^'^^ was -fifteen br more years of age at the time of the conduct 
2 There is probable cause to boHeve that the child committed the act alleged; 

child m7do b!r"Z '^^i°V"'^ ^''o^ ° """^ examination of such 

child made by the Ohio Youth Commission, a public or private agency, or a 

.to^liew thatf examination, that there are r.-^onagle grounds 

He is not amenable to care or rehabilitation in any facility designed for 
If-?^' and rehabilitation of delinquent children- " ud "^^'^"'^ T 

(b) 1-he safety of the community may require that he be placed under lecal 
b'tHp'IIvm'""'".'''"^' "<»e^^y- .f" ihe peViod extending beyond h"s majorfty 
H 'he child may waive such examination if the court finds such waiver compe- 

H„nte'i'"^^'J'^''"' ^ «"hmit to a mental and physiwl exaZ^ 

Uon by the child constitutes waiver thereof j'uj'on.ui tAuminu 

C Notice in writing of the time, place and purpose of such hearing shall be civcn 
lo {he rearing'.^ ' " ""^'^ thrL days|rTo? 

D No child, either before or after reaching eighteen years of age shall be oros- 
T^ A"^^^" """""^ committed prior to beco^mg eiKn unlL'^ t?^ 

child has.becn transferred as provided in this section Any pros^Suorthatlf held 
ase at"thp"r T'r^l" '^^ -"ist^ken belief that the Child waS over eighteen yea^ of 
u n the commission of the offense shall be deemed a nullity and the 

P shall not fee considered to have been in jeopardy on the offense. ^ 

b. Upon such transfer the juvenile court shall state the reasons therefor and 
order such child to enter into a recognizance with goSl and sufS surety for his 
appearance before the appropriate court for disposftion a^ such court is amhorizld 
to make for a like act tomrftted by an adult. SWh transfer abates the jSS^n 
of therivemle court with respect to the delinquent acts alleged in the comprint 

Summation of Juvenile crime in the Cincinnati area during 19S0 

1. Arrest of juveniles (entire'division) r. mo 

2. Arrest of adults for child abuse oro 

J. Arrest of adults for contributing to neglect mc 

age <'"e"^s invoMngJjaTtffHfM unde^^^ 

5. Number of referrals received at yoiith aid sqila^^^ '.' , , qlc 

6. Number of truants : \ yn 

7. Total inv«tigations by yout^ aid squad for year T980 -i^il 

8. Number of traffic referral received: „ 4475 

DISADVANTAGE OFFENDKRS 

There are those who maintain that environment is the all-important factor in 
^[i^h^ln^ Environmerital factors .uch ds home aSd ne"ghWh^" 

Church and school, companionships and use of leisure time bulk large in the excOa 
nation of conduct and the diagnosis of the causes of crime, but can they Kl to 
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be dll important? Theones with even a goodl> measure of truth in :hom arc thus 
often of little help to the ludge ur social agencv in their efforts to understand the 
personaht> of the particular and individual oflender Some penologists hold *nat 
punishment as a method of treatment js out-of-date and should §ive wa> to newer 
methods of scientific social readjustment What thesv latter are is not made w Var. 
but the public is asked to give up not unl> its old attitude toward punishment , f 'he 
criminal, but. to give up the vur> purpose and objective of punishment Punishmtnt 
IS worthless, wfe are told, because it does not make th** criminal apy better It does 
not restore him as a useful citizen. It is valueless for reformation Yes, answer tht 
opponents out what of the't)ublic at large? ^ 

flow IS it to be protected? Does not punishment act as a deterrent? Docs not the 
safety and. protection uf the \vhule community take precedence over the possible 
good tu be done the criminal. Not only have we conflicting theories on the object 
and purpose uf punishment, but we have the same uncertainty and confusion in 
respect to disadvantaged offenders. In order to be effective as a deterrent, punish 
ment must be prompt, it must be certain, it must be impersonal, and it must be 
pruporttonate. This is true of any kind of punishment, private or public, whether In 
the hume, in schugl, ur m court. The poor disadvantaged must be helped but justice 
must prevail. 
* Respectfully.' 

Patrick Curran, 
Sergeant, Acting foitth Aid Commander, 

Cincinnati Police Division. 



March 30. 1981. 

Hon. Arij^n Spf:crER, 
US Senator, 
Washingt(ui: D.C 

DfcAR Sbnatx^r Spkcter. Fur the past se^en d yeafs the State of Connecticut has 
chosen tu. take part in the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act The 
progi«mmatic mandates and financial assistanct offs.ed, under this act, have pro- 
vided the impetus and sustenance fur many invaluable projects resulting in major 
..hanges m Connecticut's juvenile justice system. was intended, many of the 
prtyects which were begun viht "seed" money from the Office of Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Preventu i have becume inbUtutionahzed through state and li)cal 
budgets- . «• J 

The innovative cuQcept jf having "youth officers' in state and local police depart 
mentd was initiate^l m Con^iecticut thruugh the uii*j of juvenile just^^e funds. These 
positiuns were created bo that ^ Jren coming in Cont4»ct with the justice system 
couid be handled by jumtvne sensitive to the special problems and needs of youth 
These ofTiccrs are oLk.i. inv.^lved in publiL- relations and law related education 
prujects as well. Tuday tntre are approximatlcy seventy fvt pcrmanantly estab 
lished youth officer positions throughout the state. 

Connecticut s system uf i,roup homes, and in particular the central group home 
coordinating unit located withm the Department of Children and Youth Services 
iDCYS/, was begun with Law Enforcement Assistance A-^T.-nistration funds They 
were continued with OJJDP monies and nov exist indrt>endent of eithet*of those 
federal programs. 

Yet another statewide service system owing its existence Vj Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Act assistance is the Youth Service Bureau system Ah of 
March lliSO, there were fiftv four (54> municipally based youth service bureaus 
providing services to the children and youth of sixtv two ^G2) municipalities ranging 
from the largest cities to rural towns, ine potential service population within these 
municipalities toUls 425,145 children sunder 16J and 71,63S youth .16 and 17 years 
^^id^ or 61 percent of the children and >outh residing m Connecticut, These agencies 
\YSBs* coordinate eCmmunity services to youth through offermg direct services, 
contracting with and coordinating existing services, and community development 
efforts. Servict»s are of both a preventive and rehabilitative nature. All of these 
youth serving agencies are now supported though a combination of municipaj and 
state (DCYS) funds. o 

(A^nnecticut hits j>een the establishment of Chdd Protection Teams across the ctatt 
on both a municipal and regional basis. These teams, made up of professionals frum 
various disciplines, were initiated through projects receiving federal funds Thty 
s^ej^^nd are, part of a primary delinquency prevention campaign aimed at pre 
veflM thild abuse and neglect. The teams provide public education services, aise 
revWClnj^ management, and service coordination. Many of thu^ teams have been 
pickc*d up by state and local funds. A few are in their last year of funding. 
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MLTSlpllo^r^^^^^ -'^ through OJJDP. These 

S' lf f.?n^""'*'""i Th~"8Krpn,jcct known as ImpAi^ (SuHScy 
eight (8) full time court advocates or prosecutors have Wn h^rpA Tha o)i..^#51 

f^'^r"^ 'r^i^'f^ ^'^"S^Ilf/ removKany which tfeS m'^/ha™ 
nr„K„H dismissed The advocates are also available to giVe l^al advice"o 

S r^..r^'"'^'^fu" """-judiital cases and take part m disp(S^^t.oXannEs As 
a resu t. dunng the past year dispositions in delinquency mattere ineSd' bv 

Ajl eight positions have been included in the Governments budget for the i^xt^I 

In response -j) the JJDP act mandate to deinstitutionalize status offenders Cnn 
necticut has passed legislation dccriminalizinR status offend oTd lo^b^ddm^'nlac^ 
ment of status offenders in detention after July 1, 1981 In orfer to Srolide flto™T 
IZlZ'^r' •^"'■'""f A" funds have'^lxlen used to supSrt 2jIhour crTs« 

ntervention. regional networking of service provides, and alternative Dlacemenl 
including temporary shelter, host homes and specialised foster This ra^^^ 
hensive approach to deinstitutionalization is on the verge of rom.i^o fruiti^ tL^ 
iX"Mpa^^S.ri"a[!^n^''"'^' '^'""^ th^o°S' tr'aS" ^a^ 

oirYn^de'l-jn^M^^^^^^ 

responsible for beginning special educational and vv^^Idernc^ exSnce om,^^^ 

£.nf ^1.^.1"?^^'^°' ""■""'''"^ Connecticut's sole del^onc^^Sutioreng 
ifJll * ' programs are to be incorporated in the DC^S budget cim^ 
.nnir?""' P-^?"" providing comprehensive (educationar^ycUogicaUnnw^^ 
tional) services for chronic juvenile offenders are currently oMratme in cinn^t^ 
cuts four largest cities with the aid of federal funds. Th^ too would b^fmo 
casualti^ resulting from a -$0- OJJDP appropriation. 

The above are examples of mjyor systemtic changes brought about throueh Iuva- 
nile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act funding The smaHer d,.t3 w„t 
'"n'tfi"? *^r^^'* '"'Ve occurred are too numeroulto menUon ' ^ 

On behalf of Connecticut's Juvenile Justice Advisory Committee the mrrentiv 

Sincerely, 

. , R. Samuel Clark. 

Lfiairman, Juvenile Justice Advisory Committee. 



n State ok Michigan, 

UEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGCT, 

o« 4 ... , ^ Lansing, Mich., March M 1981 

'&rPrventn'l"cl7f98'o"''''''"^"^ "^"-"'^ -^-"^ 

Hon. Arlen Specter, 

program and funded at or near its current lovoi tko iinDA separate grant 

5«:ember 1980 with biparti"sa'n^;pp^rt?n"Lth ho Ji^ for°a'^^u7yer^riSd"^d t 
entering its most crucial period. "uu^-^ lor a .our year period and is 
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In a time when crime seems tu be on the n&e vnote recent articles .n Newsweek 
,and Timet it seems tu ub imperdti\e tu cuntinuQ effurt4> tu prevent juvenile dcliri^ 
4uenc> and tOitX^nfrunl the prubltmb uf thu ^ertuub juvenile ufTcndtTb whu clearl> 
need mure- attention und niure^greb&ivc interventiun bv the juvcndu jubticc b>btem. 

We have hf*ard«^reat concern frum cummunitics uver the impact of Michigan's 
etunumic downturn un juvenile wrime. Urban leaders in particular fear crime will 
ris« to neutralize the .gains we havt ^een ever tjie past three or luur >ears. Rising 
v^iiseloads cuuld overwhelm resources already weakened by budget cutting. • 

Fur dU these reasunb, vve urge vou to consider these principles supported bv the 
ACJJ: , 

ih The JJDPA should contmue in force as the polic> framework for juvenile 



i2i The Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquenc> Prevention should remain 
within tKcTDepartment of Justice. 

i3) TKe ^appropriation level should rernaii) at or near the fiscal year 1981 
level,' $100 million. . ' ^ 

^ Ai If a reduction is required, it should come from the. special enfphasis 

program^ not from the state block grants. 
If you have questions regarding these issues, please call me at i317> 353 9017 or 
Michigan State Police Sergeant Jack Shepherd, .Kice-Chair person, at <oVli 372 2839: 
Your cvnstderation of our vie*<vs on sustaimn^^ <niprovejuciiu.^ti>Jiivunile juetice is 
greatly appreciated. . ^ -•^ 

Sincerely, . . ^ ' ' * 

llMuh TOMBER» 

Chairi^erson^ A dvtsory Comm it tee oH Ju ven He Justice. 

i ■ » • - - . ■■ 

MicMiTsAN Juvenile Justice: Initiativjs at Risk 

Projected Activities for JJDPA funding in Michigan for the next few >ean» are 
outlined in the statev^ide program initiatives listed below. These initiatue*s are the 
result oi careful developme... over the past few j^ears and build toward comprehen 
sive improvements in^theji^^nile justice system in Michigan, 

But if JJDPA appropriaiivns are ehminated, man> of these initiatives will be 
curtailed and all will be slowed. 

Man> of the improvements in the juvenile justice system in Michigan over the 
past few years occurred through the direction and funding available thruUj^h the 
Juvenile Judtive and Df;linquenc> Prevention Act If this source of leadership and 
funding IS elihfiinated, man> juvenile justice improvements in this state and 
throughout the country could be thwarted. ' ] 

FUTURK STATEWIDK PROGRAM INITIATIVES 

Runauxiy service syvteni v * 

Providing a.criAis intervention runai^av hotline, 19 ^.ounselors in 38 counties, und 
leniporary emergency shelter for >outh for whom jails ^erve as the onl> alternative 
to return to home, thus major program effort should complete aUitewide services 
coverage and should be in^trumenta* in^^hieving the fcnieral deinatitutionaliiuition 
of statu^ offenders mandate. # 

Jail rvmoval mitiatii'e ». ' 

ThiA major program initiative will include funding for major portion^ of a state- 
wide Juvenile regional detention A>Ate/n» funding for a detention seren.'ning criteria 
stud>, and funds for vonferences, workshops tind traming^on removal of juveiyles 
from jail. This effort addresses the 1980 Juvenile Justice and Delinquencv Preven 
lion Act provisions reuucnng the removal of juveriile*s from adult jaus and lock ups 
by 1985. 

Regional dctcn()on s^-stem (RDO ^ 

A cVjmponent of tne Jail Removal Initiative, implementation of the Regional 
Detention System should aldo inipact on the deiUatitutionalization of ^tatua offend 
ers. Funds to implemont the in home detention, shelter care.-^ind perhaps transpor 
tation portions of the RDC are projected for the coming months. 

Serious offender progmmming 

Thu> initiative wiU address the problem of the serious juvenile delinquent and 
pro>ide additional resources lo locai 2>evcceb providers to reduwc the threat to public 
safety posed b> these >outh. A careful review of current efforts to identify and. 
'ehaoilitate the seriou.-^ delinquent la underwa>, with funding of appropriate new 
PI y^^ervices projected fpr later this year. 

tRlL 
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Chronic statiis offender ^ \ 

In Michigan, as elsewhere throughout the country, significant advances in the 
provision of nonsecure servic<Js to status oflenders have occurred in recent years It 
iflljec^ming increasingly clear that for a relatively small percent^e. from 2 to 5 
percent of the status offender population, existing services have not worked well. 
Ihwe youth are characterized by repeated incidents of runaway behavior A careful 
iijisessrpent of this group. 'the services which work best with them, and other 
prpmismg methods are underway Funding for 'specific-new or adopted serv ices for 
thisgroup will occur shortly. ^ o^* iwvo lur 

. 'Central referral agency ^ . . 

'•'this Initiative will imprqve the speed and quality of referrals for out of home 
placements in order to address problemsMn the system. Currently, youth awaitinc 
placement in a public or private child Caring institution remain in high cost deten- 
tion » facilities without adequate pi:ogramming. while their caseworker attempts to 
determine which placement setting would be besU which institutions have openings 
and whether a particular institution will accept the referral. This procoss ts ham- 
pered by lack of mfprmation. oversight, and evaluation feedback on placement 
outconies funding wil be provided this year for a project to compile infoiination on 
all placenrenta available in the state and a vacancy system to determine where bed 
space IS available. > . • • - 

School violence ami vandalism . • 

Tliis initfdtive wa^ initially fostere<f by OCJ financial support to the 1979 Gover- 
nors Task Force on School Violence and Vandalism The task force conducted a. 
survey of violence and vandalism in Michigan secondary schools and issued a 
number of recommendations to address these serious problems. These tasft force 
recoifimendations are in the process of being i*nple.:iented through OCJ oubcrants 
and activities ofthe Department of Education Ofiice of Safe Schools. With the 
■continuation of OCJ financial support the enactment of these task force recommen- 
dations should improve the safety and security of the school learning environment. 
Diversion services . " ^ * 

As the culmination of a five year planning process. OCJ financial support for the 
^f?:^^ r2?y®'°E"}f«^and testing of'the diversion concept will occur in thq near 
future This efTort will experimentally examine the results of diverting youth from 
the juvenile justice s>;8tenri to specific diversion services in contrast to referral to -no 
services and to traditional court services. This project will expand services to youth 
in target <:Communities. but mpre significantly, conduct applied research on the 
relative benefit of diversion services. 

Delinquency, prevkntion 

This initiative will provide funding to local and state-wide efforts to increase 
opportunities for youth to be meaningfully and productively mvolved in the deci- 
sion-maRing proc^ The specific goals of this effort are to decrease juvenile Crime 
Ku""^^^ of direct services and through changing institutions which 
deal with youth Tlie systems chance strategy will seek to reduce those aspects of 
IiJfi;il!cf°r^/I\I^^ u^'K inadvertently foster youth alienation, apathy, antagonism, 
mistrust imd, thereby, foster dehnquency. * 

SimiOUS OFFENDER INITIATIVES . ^ 

A continuing priority for the iuvenile justive system in Michigan is to deal 
effectively with the serious juvenile offender. This issue receives more attention tfn 
an ongoing basis than any other issue in the field. The proportion of fun-»«ng to deal 
with this problem is higher than for any other target population. The issue also 
receives the most media attention In many respects it is the most misunderstood 
issue m the Juvenile justice system. , 

The Oflice of Criminal Justice has been keeping careful track of this problem 
throughout Its existence The thrust has been, is, and Will always be a key concern 
juvenL^jSeVrea**^^ ^^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^'^^ responsibility in the 
In retgnt years OCJ funded serious offender projects from Safe Streets Act and 
Justice bystem Improvement Act (JSIAJ Funds and deinstitutionalization of status 
oflenders? prevention and diversion initiatives from Juvenile Justice and Dehnquen- 
cy Prevention Act /JJDPA> funds. This funding strategy responded to provisions m 
the JSIA which re^iuired that funds be used only on youth who were under the 
jurisdiction of the juvenile justice system and provisions in the JJDPA which 
mandated removal of status offenders from secure detention and emphasized pre- 
vention and diversion alternatives. In early 1980 when indications that the JSIA 
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mtfihi not be funded emerged. OCJ adopted a poli<.> whi<.h permitted continuation 
of JSIA proje<jts with JJDPA fujids, At the i>ame time OCJ began to explore ways to 
cuntmue the mandated removal ofstatub ofTcndcr mitiativeb and to address ^ria*is 
offender Issuer with*great!y reduced funding. 

Since October 4. 1880, the W^nnnmg of the federal 19bl fiscal year, OCJ has been 
committed to dealmg with serious crime initiatives Mith JJDPA funds. Because of 
the reduction in funding available, we are pursuing a tighter, more structured 
approach ta all of our initiatives, includmg the serious offender issue and the 
mandated remu\a! of status offenders from :>ecure detention mitTative. Impacting 
the serious i^ffender isSue with JjpI^A funding is a change p funding strategy and 
^a continuation of our attention to serious offenders. 

The Office of Crimmal Justice deals- with the serious offender issue in several 
very specific ways. 

«• I« Tne most important continuing responsiDiht> is to maintain an accurate, up>to- 
date knowledge base regarding the problem. This involves keeping a current un,der 
standmg of the Uniform Crime Report statistics on serious offenses, a current 
understanding, of the bed space .requirements for serious, delinquent youth, and 
treatment programs which can assist cYironic, repeat criminal offenders. 

2» More important in jnan> respec^ is keeping ^breast of public opinion regarding 
the serious offender. The random acts of violence perpetrated by juveniles, particu 
larl> young juveniles is offensive to the public. Tr>ing to help the public understand 
the issue and act ib supporT^ efforts to reduce violent crime by juveniles is^ a 
continuing high. priority. 

3, Organizing the budget to deal with the serious offender is a continuing assign 
menu The netS for public protection of our citiiena from violent juvenile offenders 

' is a clearly ilnderstood high priority. , 

4. Organizing the juvenile justice system to handle the serious offender is an 
equally important task. All aspects of the juvenile justice system fit in, because tHe 
clear message from what we know of the system is that the wav in which the 
system treats the juvenile in his. her earl> contacts^ has a great deal to do^ with 
whether the youth will become a chronic, ^nous ^juvenile offender, ^liaving a 
comprehensive program to deal. with >outhl7ruught to the attention oT>the juvenile 
justice system is a ver> important part of ao overall serious juvenile offendei ^ 

i program. ' . 

^, ^. Approaching funding fur all programs from the perspective of how the funding 
Vill impact on serious crime u» a key part of the strateg>. Every project proposed 
and implemented mtuit dhow some relationship to a residual impact^-on the s^.tious 
juvenile offender. Programs dealing with all segments of the field are deveic ^ in 
this manner, including crime prevention, law enforcement, prosecution, adj. ica. 
tioh, and treatment. * 

Some information on projects which we plan to implement with fiscal year 1981 
JJDPA funds which will impact on the serious offender issue are outlinM below. 

J. The Ann Arbor Police [Department wll! be applying for a subgrant to imple> 
ment a maior revision in iL^ meth($d of dealing withjuvemle criminal offender. The 
project will provide forut new. intake a>stem. increas<^ attention to serious juvenile 
offenders, quisjter contact with the proMxutoc> office, and more attention, to follow 
up. The f>rogram will permit a refocusing of the current Ann Arbor Police Depart 
ment staff to permit improved handling of serious offenders. 

2. The Childrens Central Referral Agency m Wayne County will improve the 
speedy and quality of placements of felon> stitte wards in state train i^ig schools arid 
private instttutiona. Thi:> pr^je^ct will facilitate. placement of ^erioud qffendbrs in 
correctional anjj treatment programs. The need for this program to improve ban 
dhng of serious offenders addresses a long standing concern in Detroit and Wa>ne 
.Countv. It ma> also free up needed space for secure detention of >juth who now 
must be returned to the streets due to a lack of bed space. 

3. The Slichigan Federation of Private Child and Famil> Agencies will receive its 
first subgrant to develop a director> and a «acanc> s>stem for the placement of 
feion> >outh throughout the atate. Currentl> juvenile court dtaff and community 
service workers apend too much time finJiTig placements for hardto-place >outh.'^ 
The lack of a central system also leads to an inabilit> to deveL^^ iicw programs 
targeted to the needs of offenders with particular treatment needs. ^ 
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, Department OF Correction's, 

- * ^ Waterbuo', Vt., March .SI 1981. ' ' 

Hon. Arlen Specter, . 
U.S. Senate, Committee on the Judiciary* 
Subcommittee on the Juvenile Justice^ Washington. D.C, 

Dear Senator Specter I wish to express deep conLern regarding the need for 
continued funding of the Office of Juvenile Juatice and Delinquenc> Prevention. 

OJJDP has been instrumental m the State of Vermont 5 efforts to address the- 
needs uf Juveniles at all kvels> Qfant assistance ho*, made p<>ssible the reurgani^a-. 
tion of Vermont'd Juvenile Service dehver> a>stem, improved delinquenc> prevei^?^ 
tion programs, and assisted serveral ^chwla in revising their disciplinary proce- 
dures. In addition a variety of other successful local community efforts have been 
Initiated. ^ ^' 

At a tim§ when cr^me and violence are on the increase, more attention must be 
paid to the serious {problem of destruction of the family and resulting delinquency. 
This, I believe, is the core uf the problem of crime in our great country. The efforts 
of juvenile programs such as OJJDP must be increased not decreased if we are to 
begm to impact on famiheg. Dealing with this problem at its roots is a sound 
investment for the future, as compared to the tremendous burden on taxpayers 
resulting from construction and ntaintaining prisons. 

As a practioner, in a profession that lacks resources to deal with problems that 
affect the fabric of society itself, I respectfully request that you support increased 
funding for juvenile delinquency and prevention programs. 
Sincerely, 

WiLUAM CiUROs, Jr., Commissioner. 



Delaware Criminal Justice Planning CjjMMissiON, 
■ Wilmington, Dell, April A 1981. 

Hon. Arcen Splttter, 
U.S. Senate 
Washington, D.C 

DfcAR Senator Specter. It 15 our understanding that the administration has not 
recommended the continuation of the Office * Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention OJJDP Delaware has been receiving Jiivenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention JJDP, funds aince and we have disbursed approximately $4,000,000 
for the improvement of the juvenile justide system in Delaware. We have renix»ved 
runaways, truants, and urtcqntroiled children from our crimmal system .a Dela- 
ware We have removed runaways, truants and uncontrolled 'children from our 
crimmal justice system and have placed theni in the social service system where 
they can be helped most Our juvenile funds i received from OJJL)P> have been 
utirized to jperatt police drversion projects, juvenile police training, prosecution and 
defense for Senous juvenile offenders, mental health services, correctional t^^^nlng 
and vommuHity based residentidl and non residential services for delinquent juye> 
niles It iS our opiomon that OJJDP has prjvided Delaware w.th national leadership 
»n a time of diminishing resources and conflicting goals of criminal justice agencies. 

It is our opinion that without the influx of money speciHcally identified for 
juvenile justice purposes, ^most of the innovations accomplished in the juvenile 
justice system would not have happened m Delaware. We are, therefore, recom- 
mending to you as t^e major practitioners of criminal justice in Delaware that the 
Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention not be abolished and that 
funding not be wut from th<» vital area. Since we have removed dependent neglected 
children from the ^nminal justice system, our Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention funds have focused more on the serious juvenile offender who is current- 
ly plaguing Our society with a rash of violent crime. It »s vital .to our state that we 
continue to recieve funds to deal with this problem. 

Thank you for your-^issistance in this matter. 
Sincerely. 

• , Dan* I EI. F. Wolcott. 

' ChairMan, Juvenile Justice Advisory Group. 
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/ . ' * The State Senate, 

Ti * o « ' Atlanta, Ga., April 11981. 

. Hon, Arlbn Specter, , , 

CHatrinan, Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on Juvenile Justice, 
Washington, D.Q » 

^.^^•^l^^^^'^^ Specter: As a I^publican State Senator in Georgia I have been 
very interested and involved ih the provision of services for children and vout^ 
Through legislation and legislative study committees I have studi™u^ mvE 

^ues AS4} result 1 have become very concerned about the proposed cuts to uvenile 

r^/ou^b^ii^ii^bi^artit^'^^™^ ^""^ 1'^"^ ^^^^^^^^^ 

4S^l{SS"n,S^^ of 
■ qfr^'^*' l^^ opportunity to do so I woGld also like to reS I be notlff^ oSu 
Sub-Comm. tee Wrings dealing with childrw and youtli issues BecauVe of mv 
. ;rr'=S^r Tu'tLr"''' "■^'^ '° .onsidere/for po Jble tlS^y &Z 

your'time S'nd°2nS^^^^^ '""^ '''' '° ^hank you for 

Sincerely, 

' Robert H, Bell 

Statement of Robert H. Bell 
^ ^ ojjdp impact 

Mr Chairman and membere of the committee. 1 am concerned that the progress 
we have made in Georgia will be severly hampered with the cu tmVof S^JD^ 

Sfol voL^?o find '"^ Administration s r&endatn; 

implore you to find some method to continue prov ding the technicaf nssistnncp nnrf 
gran funds and the JJDP Act The JJI^ Act ^and the OJJDAas gwen Km 
3^,". '""'"•'^"^'^tanding progress fn juvenile justice The Act^couplKh hi 
Ind nL^?P J^istance support from the office have enabled the public 

and private sectors to form coalitjons that will provide leadership for Georeia's 

^^Sv^r4°S^i&L°S:'"'' ''"^-^ ^^"''^ S'^'^ of Georg.a-s?uven.SuTcl 

Jjft She OJJDP.'" '° '^'"'^"'^ '^"^^ '^"^ ""P"''' ^""^ ^"■•^'^'^ °f '^"^ 

Virtuall/all community alterfiative programs in Georgia's juvenile justice svstem 
nnJL-M^'"- ^l"!^^'^ LEAA/OjJdI^^ Deinstituionlliza , on would h^^^ 
ve& tffb',^,°';L^'^*' programs Community-based programs are inten" ve infer- 
hflln . . "S' i""''"' possible the treatment, in their own community of 
juvemie status offenders, and non-violent delinquents who would otherwise be 

these programs were LEAA/OJJDP for a 

- r^lti <*™°nstftition poriQd^ after which time state funds have been appropraited 
m,Pn.c f h^"'"""' operation For these status offender^ and less serious delin 
quents these programs haye done much to reduce the potentially harmful effecte of 

s?on of Yr^';h'*c!!"' 'L"',""°^''"« 9"°'^"''' D«P'>rtmenS of Human Resour^Toivi- 
sion of Youth Services to more pPopcrly use its institutions for the more serious 

, =L°eK^Lli!'rh^esa.^''"''^-^ ""'^ ^'""^^'""^ '-^'^ 

Measured by any objective standard, these programs have had a rather remark- 
able impact on troubled young people by Georgia's juvenile justice system 
^ A very vitpl pr<^ram that continues to be funded by OJJDP is the nurchased 
services program This enables the Division of Youth &mces To purchi^e hSy 
Sr^r wwi™'" '^"^ ''Scncv for cerUiin youth. An example would be 

the Wolfereck Wilderness program which has been a very effective alternative 
^urihZ I^P'^'='°". ° Youth &rvices is also able to use funds from th"s grant lo 
linn ^'f^u^ residential treatment for some very disturbcH youth 

who can not be eltectively served in the public system. By purchasing si>«:iali"ed 
'Xl^TT have to iuplicate%ervices\'l, exisUng cffcare 

agencies, the individual needs of youth can be matched with the most appropriate 
service provider and services ciin be more effectively provided by The wnTracred 
ageno- because of their particular experience and expertise coniraciea 

nlice2L!, fcf:^<^'°r!i' °^ 7°f"'n ^'^.^'^ immunity alternative 

p acements for percent of all youth committed to our custody. In fiscal year 1979- 
percent of all committed yoyth were placed in community programs in lieu of 

^ , ■ 155 . 
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Youth Development Center placement. In fiscal year lObO, fort> three percent U3 
were placed in communit> prugramb. The DYS predicts that VJbl diversion rates 
will equal or exceed this level. 

In addition, {he. Division of Youth Services hdb a long range goal of serving 15 
percent of all >outh needing detention services in alternativo placemen t*. In fiscal 
>ear 197D and fiscal >ear 1080 G>mmunit> Detention Programs served 12 percent of" 
the youth served in all PYS Detention prop-ams. 

.* The above represents but a small portion ufthe ^rvices made possible b> the 
OJJDP funds. The Georgia Administrative Office of the Courts* along With various 
pnvat^ sector organizations have also been recipiefita uf funds ^hich have coritribut 
ed dignificantl> to the coordination between the pubhc and private components of 
the Georgia Juvenile Justice S>stem. The people and particular 1> the children of 
Georgia, have been helped immensely by these services. 

In addition numerous tethnicdl assistance requests, have been filled b> OJJDP 
funded providers, giving Georgia access to expertise and ideaa that would have been 
unavailable. Or too costly to use otherwise. 

It IS m> request and recommendation that if the Committc»e cuts funds to OJJDP 
that you give serious consideration to providing a readil> identifiable juvenile 
justice or^anl^atlonaI entit> with bufficient funds for juvenile justice projects, tech 
meal asswtance and services. Without the availability of these services de- 
institutionalization efforto and ^ervi^es tu Georgia s troubled >outh In general will 
b^ drastically altered. 

Thank you for the opportunity to prc*sent m> views. If >ou and other members of 
the ^ummittee have an> questions or require any additional infornnation please feel 
free \o contact me. 

* Nkw York State Executive Department, 

Division for Youth, 
Albany, N. K, April i, 1981 

Senator Arixn Specter, 

Chairmaru Subcommittee on Juvenile Justice, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C 

Dear Senator Specter. I would like to take the opportunit> to urge your support 
for the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention (OJJDr; under the 
Department of Justice. While we within the New York State Division for Youth 
appreciate efforts b> the Administration, Congress, and the Senate to restore ac- 
.countability and public confidence in the Federal budget, we are g:ravel> concerned 
that OJJDr consolidation or reduction will virtually cripple. eliminate major juve- 
nile justice and deliquency prevention activities throughout New York State. 

iJnlike any* other tim^^^in history, the problejns of youth represent a unique 
combination of i>ocial, ecJ^miw and environmental factors which impact upon devi 
ant and criminal behavior, public safety and family functioning. Specifically. Youth 
unemployment remains at 1^ 20 percent and approaches 40 percent for minority 
youth, School dropHjut rates have increased to nearly 50 percent m many urban 
areas. For NYS youth under 19 years of age, there were 18,000 births to single teens 
and approximately 33,000 abortions m 1978^ and thousands of NYS youth are 
homeless, abondoned or without alternative home situations. 

As such, it IS' paramount that a national juvenile justice policy be continued and 
prioritized in order to respond to the myriad of youth problems and i^ceds. 

Secondly, the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, through a 
coherent and vohesive national juvenile justice agenda, has achieved demonstrated 
impact upon youth treatment, public safety, and rehabilitation Notable accomplish 
ments have included, reduced use of detention and adult jails for juveniles, achiev 
ment of de-mstitutionalization, development of mvenile justice standards, and evalu 
ation of replicable delinquency prevention models and programs. Concurrently, the 
passage of the NYS Juvenile Justice Reform Act of 1978 and subsequent amend- 
ment:> have created a significant need to provide long term rehabilitative program- 
ming in order to respond to debilitating youth characteristics. Also, it should be 
noted that the prevailing economic and social conditions necessitate intensive pre- 
vention activities at the local level if we are to divert potentially troubled and 
troublesome youth. *, . . 

Finally and most importantly, I cannot emphasize enough that juvenile justice 
programs maintain a different focus and often serve a different population than 
traditional social services programs. While serving youth with oocial stfrvices needs, 
juvenile justice programs both residential and community based require more sub- 
stantial intervention and are not ^.losely related to funding formulas, scicct target 
populations, and eligibility criteria. 6uch, it is essential that funding and policy 
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initiatives be distinquished in order to avoid fragmentation overlap and lack of 
service. 

In closing, let me emphasize the need to ensure Federal juvenile justice integnt> 
through continued ^irioritization and funding of the Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention, To arrest the aforementioned process would eliminate 
future juvenile justice and delinquenc> prevention activities m New York State as 
well as represent a serious breach of faith by Congress. 
, As always, the New York State Division for Youth /tands ready to assist you. 
Sincerely, ( 

Frank A. Hall, Director. 



The State Senatk, 
Atlanta, Ga., April 2, 1931, 

Hon*. Arljen Specter, 

Chairman^ Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on Juvenile Justice, 
Washin 'gm, ad 

Dear Senator Specter. I have been ver> interested and involved in children and 
youth services for a number of yearsi both as a legislator and as a private citizen. 

Part of my interest stems from having "run away" from home at the age of 15 
and starting my own life^ Thb has given me an unusual perspective tg view the 
ways we carry out our responsibilities to our children. 

Because A)f my .experience and involvement I welcome the chance to provide you 
and your Committee with testimony on the OJJDP and its funding cuts. M> testi- 
mony is enclosed. I would also like to know when you plan to hold hearings on other 
issues pertaining to children and youth and quite possibly I might like to have the 
opportunity to testify. 

Your staff, in particular Jonathan Levin and Merrie White, have been most 
helpful in answering questions for my office. I appriciate their assistance. 

Thank y ju again for the oppoutunity to offer my views. If I can be of any help 
please contact me or my staff. * 
' Yours to count on, 

Floyd Hudgins. 

Georgia's Ciuloren and the Office of Juvenile Justice and Deukqlencv 

Prevention 

As a member of the Georgia State Senate, and of several juvenile justice stuJy 
committees, and having authored many of Georgia's juvenile justice bills, I have 
been in an unique position to observe and participate in legislative reform in 
Georgia. Most of this reform has been prompted and supported by Georgia's partici- 
ptioh in the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act ^JJDP;. Examples 
mclude Limiting detention of status offenders to 72 hours, Removal of status and 
non-offenders from jails. Limiting of jailing of delinquents to 18 hours and requiring 
physical separation of juveniles from adults. Removal of nonoffenders from secure 
detention arcorrectiunal facilities. Mandated training of Juvenile C:>urt judges, and. 
Requiring prosecutorial assistance from liistrict Attorney's in Juvenile Court. 

In addition to these legislative changes the State of Georgia has been able, 
through JJDP funds to make significant programmatic accomplishments over the 
last five years. These accomplishments include. Implement a uniform juvenile dock- 
eting system, Automated the information system for juvenile courts of the State 
which gives statistics on referrals, recidivism, children represented by an attorney, 
and dispositional choices. Established community based programs. Purchase of Serv 
ices Grant is a subsidy program to encourage juvenile courts to develop local 
community resources, Publication and Distribution of the Juvenile Court Manual 
and Juvenile Court Benchbook, and, Development of a Juvenile Justice masterplan. 

The ''seed" money to begin these efforts would have been fruitless if the JJDP Act 
^didn't provide a foundation for fostering coalitions between the private and public 
sectot^ or if the state did not continue funding. In Georgia the establishing of vhis 
coalition has meant that these legislative and programmatic improvementi* have 
occurred in manv cases with almost universal support of all partA of the juvenile 
justice system. This has been virtually unheard of in Georgia prior to the Act and 
the resulting funds. 

The ^tate of Georgia has had an excellent record* of picking up funding of 
demonstration projects. begun by JJDP funds. Attached is a list ofstate ffinding of 
LEAA'JJDP progrpm,^ * In my opinion the federal funding of juvenile justice proj- 
ects has been some of the most cost bcneHcal of any federal funding. 
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i« J« ^ vitahmprovements were achieved, as are most important changes, through 
long hours of dilTicuIt and concerried debate and discussion. But without the JJDP 
r^^?™LlHndsas a base and guide the difficulties would have been insurmountable 
ram committed to continuing to improve the lot of children and youth m Georgia' 
but my commitment without the necessary assistance of funds and expertise, will 
not be enough. ^ • % 

,ulJ7?f'^l'^'^^^^^ government's responsibility to the states has been 

three fold: I-irst it has been to provide a general overall direction and giude for 
states, such as the JJDP Act, secorJIy, it has been to provide 'seed" money for 
demonstration projects, so states can test out new ideas or begin to establish 
programs to help meet federal guidelines, and thirdly to give states technical 
assistance and expertise in developing public mformation, legislation, programs, and 
support services. » & » 

If the federal government continues to uphold its responsibilities each state will" 
also continue tcf prosper and improve how it handles its troubled children. But if the 

!^f[^^I!!L'^°''-'''™^"li^*'?''^'1 V^'^ ^Responsibilities in this area then each state 
will buffer irrevocable harm* through an infusion of youth 'graduatinL'" to a life of 
crime rather than to productive lives. • ^ 

Because of this I feel that all three responsibilities are necessary to continue an 
fh^'^fmp change Therefore 1 recommend that the funds cut from 

r . "^^"-ed and the office be retain^ If a nation will not spend money 

for its children, then .pray tell what is a highec^rVrUy? 

o/^,>-^"^ }° ^f^^^ 1°"^ ^J"^/ V'"^ corr^eraVion. If there are an^r questions or 
additional information needed please feel free to cof tact me. 

. Floyd Hupoins. 

State funding of LE4A/JJDP' programs 

Fiscal year 1978: 

3 group homes $300,000 

« - 430,000 ^ 



8 community treatment centers.. 
Total . 



730,000 



Fiscal year 1979: ' ^ 

Community detention ' j^q qqq 



4 community treatment centers.- 
Total . 



200,000 



330,000 



Fiscal year 1980: 

4 community treatme^it certters ;. 130 qqq 

Community detention [["[ ^^"''""''"'"^ 40 000 



Fiscal y^'iiisf: . ^^^'^^^ 

Community detention contract homes oko oftft 

Fiscal year 1982: ^o^),^)^)^) 

Management information unit, training unit, 50 attention homes, 
W contract homes, community detention workers, crisis counsel- 
ors, intake workers (37 total positions) . 73O OOO 



Total State fund, pickup fiscal year 1978-82 (inclusive) 2 



260,000 



City of Los Angkles, 
Office of the Mayor, 
Los Angeles, Calif, April 2, 1981. 

Hon. Arlen Specter, 

Chairman^ Subcommittee on Juvenile Justice 
Washington, D.C. 

Df^r Senator Specter Attached for consideration by the Senate Judiciary Sub- 
committee on Juvenile Justice is a statement prepared by the Mayor s Office and 

fh^nn^^'r'r"' ^! 9'^ ^^^"^^ ^^^^-^ ^ ^^e propos^ elimilJ^tion o7 

the uniC5 of Juvenile Ju.Mce and Delinquency Prevention (OJJDPi. Because of the 
severity of the juvenile crime problem in this City, and the great need for assistance 
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from the federal government in addressing this crisis, we urge your Subcommittee 
to support continuation of the OJJDP and its program. . . »^uuwu.i,.uiiiw 
Very truly yours, 

Rose Matsui Ochi, 
Executive Assistant to the Mayor. 
Sam Williams, 
President Los Angeles Police Commission, 

Attachment. 

Testimony ^UBMriTED to the Senate Judiciary SubcommitIee on Juvenile 
JUSTICE Prepared by the Crrv of Los Angeles Relative to the Proposed 

bUMINATlON OP the OpFICE OF JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DeUNQUENCY' PREVEN- 
TION 

JUVENILE CpiME IN LOS ANGELES 

lc8 Angeles, not unlike all maior urban areas, has experienced a rapid ly-increas- 
ing juvenile crime problem Additionally, this Citv has been threatened by youth 
gang violence to a greater, degree than ever before. Criminal activites by gang 
members now represent a community problem of the first magnitude, with little 
prospect of early abatement. 

An analysis by the Los Angeles Police Department (LAPD) of reported Part I 
Crimes (which include homicide, forcible rape, robbery, assault, burglary, larceny 
and auto theft), during the past five years reveals an increase of 33.66 percent. 
Violent Crime has risen most signific^intly, with homicides (up 82.63 percent) rob- 
beries (up 75 4o percent) aggravated assault (up 45.80 percent) and rape lup 38 64 
percent) being m^or crime problem areas. Arrest data, the primary indicator* of 
juvenile criminal activity, reveal an alarming increase in juvenile homicide arrests 
of almost 150 percent since 1976. 

According to the LAPD Gang Detail, there are a total of 89 youth gangs currently 
At least 174 gang-related homicides were recorded in 
lJi<u, With an overall increase in gang-related criminal activitv of some 70 percent 
documented during the past year. . ' v 

crrv EFFORTS TO stem juvenile violence 

An estimated $14 million of the annual City budget is eafmarked for law enforce- 
ment efTorts to suppress the rising juvenile crime problem. Of this total, $7.1 million 
IS provided to specifically deal with violent gang activity. 
In a recent message to the Cit> Council, transmitting a 




current juvenile crime suppression programs in Los Angels, has taken the position 
that crime reduction must be the City s top priority. 

ASSISTANCE FROM THE FEDERAL OFFICE OF JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DEUNQUENCY > 
PREVENTION (OJJDP) 

While the City has provided substantial financial support to its police department 
to combat the I'lsing tide of youth violence, funding from the OJJDP has been 
instrumental in establishing programs within the community to complement law 
enforcement efTorts Of the number ^of community-based projects funded by OJJDP 
proWded thereund^ ^^^^ been selected to illustrate the types of programs efforts 

«4^fifi^lfi frif!!7if/np"f^ ^^^<^^ion o/ gang violence -Funded with 

1450,000 from OJJDP, the implementing agency, SEY Inc., serves as a ''third 
party organization in reducing possible violent, gang-related events on school cam- 
puses thrdugh use of cnsis intervention and conflict management teams. During 
the past two years, stoff of SEY YES have actively -worked at 60 schools with a 
student population of 66,000 students, during this period, no m^or gang incidents or 
homicides have been reported on these campuses. Justice agency personnel in Los 
Angeles County along with elected officials of every level representing the program 
target nrea have enthusiastically supported the SEY YE5 community-ba^ ap- 
proach utilizing tools of crisis intervention, education and coordination with law 
enforcement to make inroads into the gang problem which afflicts Los Angeles. 

U nvject g^yj dehnquency pr^^^ and PCP intervention program.-- 
Funded With $785,(H)0 from the OJjtfP, this project provides a variety of delinquen- 
cy intervention and prevention services to youth in high crime areas of the City. 
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Mure than ),(MlO ^uvcnileb rutcrred b> the police department and other justice 
agertwieb havt received coinniuntt^ baMid scrviceb buch <ta bocial adjiibtnieiit cv>uribel 
tHg, vocattoitai ^utdanct aitd pUcemenJl and tfducatiortal abbistance ab an aUeritaU«e 
to justice .system procebSing The 'program b recidivibni rate ib vbtimated JO 
percertt, luwur than that ac(,omptbhed Jj^ tnbtttationol approaches and other vtitiie 
preventiuii ^^.r^tegieb utih^d to date. The Phenc>chdine ^PCPj Intervention ^^>i»»po- 
ntnt 4ncludeb treatn>ent for >oath invuKed in PCP abase, a cominanit> aw<«ititubb 
^t^inpaign and a cridin telephone hne, all of v\hich berve to meet a critical iteed in 
the area of PCP abuse— a growing Los Angeles problem. 

C DtUnquui^t prticentiun ct/«tu/4on. - JFunded with $103,000 from the OJJDP, thib 
project la part of the major Alternative Education initiative to prevent deli\i^.iiu> 
through the devdoprneril of. cption^ for >oath whobe educational and bocial develop 
iiient needd are not being met in traditional classroom bettings. The opcraUng 
a^»tnc>, Cofistitutional Rights Foundation, hab implemented the program a. lo 
California school dfibtncts,^ ^tlh participation bv bome 9,000 students. The pro- 
i;(air> s goal id lu reduce abberiteeibHTi rateb of involved >outh, increase knoNvledgt of 
and provide positive interactioOb v^lth the justice d>btem,^develop bpet.ial curriculum 
materials for proje^^t schools, and organize jubtice agencieb in the !•> cornmunitieb tu 
iVork directl> vMth the >oung people Prelinan<\r> evaluation data indicateb that^^ 
absentt^e r<ite»s in project classes were 11 {xictent lower than the overall school*^ 
average. This program also enjovs aa extremel> favorable relation, hip with justice 
ageriv> personnel and ^hool tiunnnistrators who recognue tht-- value of working 
Aitlt >outh tn th( school environmt-nt to instill positive attitudes about the ju.>tic'e 
system and society in our youth 

UTtRh INVULVKM^.NT Tllf. FEDhRAt CUVhUNMK.ST IN LUCAi. JtVKMLl JtSTlCh 

PROGRAMS 

C'^risiderabe disvu»:;iun has taken place regarding the proposal to place juvenile 
justice iti a Social and health service blovk grant program in thtV. Department of 
Health and Hunuit* Strvices, thereby eliminating the OJJDP. In our view, such a 
move rtuuld adversely impact effortKunderwa^ in the City of Los Angeles to nieet 
the increasing juvenile crime problem Thus, we would urge that the OJJDP. as a 
^parate federal ageno and budget, be re-taine*d. There is a continuing need for 
ft-dtfal leadership and resource's to be directed to the deeply entrenche*d problems of 
juvenile crime and delinquency. 

The prupv^»ed delivery niechani£im, which provides finding for juvenile justice 
progranis via block grant funds to the sUites is unworkable The state»s, when faced 
rtith dwiijiilmg revenues wuuld likely fund other program priorities with niore 
hubstantial constituencies. 

In conclusion, considerable progress has been made in the City during the past 
several years in the development of alternatives to the inairceration of st< lus 
offenders and in deterring high ridk >outh front fnvofvenient in criminal <ic'tivity, 
elimination of prograais with dt^inonstrated success would severely hamper the 
City -3 effufta tu make inroad.-) laiu the very serious erinie problem facing the citi/.ens r 
of the City of Los Angeles 

Govkrnor's Advisory Committkk on 

JUVKNII.E JUSTICK & DeLINQUKNCY PrKVENTION, 

State Law Enforcement Planning Agency, 

rre;i/o;i. NJ, Apnl 6\ mi. ^ 

Hon Arlen Specter, 
» ^^hainmin. 'Juvenile Just we Suhcommtttcc 

Russell Senate Office Building, Washuifitoti, DC 

Djr.AH SivNATijR Sl-txTKR Prebident Reagan s pi.*pobed budget eliminateb the only 
federal program direeted at preventirig and reducing incidents of juvenile crime in 
the Nation. On behalf of New Jerbe> s Juvenile Jubtice and Delinquency Prevention 
Advisory Committee. I strongl> e. .jurage you to examin the effeetive impact of- 
this program and to support its continuation 

The Juvenile Justice and Deliiiqueric> Prevention A' * of lliTl, recently reauthor 
i/ed in December, yjMK represenu <i comprehensive and at the same time bpecifical 
ly dirext<.«d effort to <iddress the problem of juvenile crime The va.st majority of the 
fundd have supported projects debigrted and implemented by state and local jurisdic 
liono Federal special emphasis programs made additional niomeb available to states 
to replicate model pruj«*cti5 and to create progr«ims of particular interest seen as 
addressing common state and local issues These have include*d restitution pro , 
gramc>, mujti service centers for the serious offender. grabS roots community del*n 
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?ems^^ P''**'*^"^^on projects and activities within schools having iuvt^.ife'SJV^yob. 

A number of these special emphasis grants have been awarded to New Jereey We' 
««!f«!t''/i lu* 9""^ Jus^^ce and Delinquency Prevention as an integral 

partner m the development of projects and in providing helpful technical assistance 
nSfpo II" -ll? ^^sburscipent of state block. grants. The elimination of this 
onice together with a failure to appropriate funds to carry out the goals and 
mandates of the JJDP Act will seriously impair the strides al«ady made m New 
Jersey as well as those in progress. , - 

One of (he largest losses to New Jersey would be the probable collapse of a 
program to separate juvenile offenders from adult offenders in state correctional 
fa^lities This affects up to oOO youngsters Other projects affected would mclude 

counselmg services, probation projects for the more 
serious offender and juvenile court services. 

The short impact paper which follows provides a description of specific programs 
and changes in the New Jereey juvenile justice system supported by federal funds 
and which would be affected by the loss of the JJDP Program 
deHlSration '"^ ' Committee member can assist you in your 

With {)est wishes, 

<^ . ' Lillian G. Halu Chairp<^^on, 

enclosure. 

IMPACT iti Nkw Jkrsey of Loss of Juvenii^; Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act Program 

Jhe transfer of the Juvenile Justice and Delmquency Prevention (JJDP; Act from 
the Department of Justice to the combmed health and social service block gra^^ 
program wuhin the Department of Health and Human Services will have' an ad- 
verse impact on advances made and underway in New Jersev Having m von ilo 
mst.ce compote with up to 39 other program/after thTcunStive^b^^^^^^^^^ 
been cut by >iy percent will put the concerns of delinquency prevention and treats 
ment back to a position found in 196S before the Crime Control Act and the JJDP 
Act were passed^A separate program is needed to focus attention and serve as the 
catalyst fof change as can be shown by the following information. ' 
lvT^nnT!.''^o to New Jersey of federal dollars through the Juvenile Justice and 
Delmquency Prevention Act tied to the far reaching mandates of that legislation . 
has produced a striking shift in New Jersey's system of juvenile justice. This haS 
been complemented and remforced by the* support of substantial funds through the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Steets Act (LEAA Program) which began a phase, 
out of fLscal year 198L as well as by the initiative and leadership provided through 
onVli / Pl^-^""!? Agency JJDP Advisory Committee and thejfederal Ofike of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinqu^cy Prevention. - * 

crrTm«^?'?Ko'"5?^^^°" of many components of the juvenile justice process and pro- - 
grams m the State would not have occurred without the mteraction of all these 
forces lo dimmish any part pf them, much less bliminate completely, will have a 
depressive effect on program activities, staff functioning and most of all children 
and their families in need of intervention and support 
' Since 1070 major changes in the system and the development of service networks 
throuc'h' iLr^i mP ?[^'r^y modest sums of federal dollars. The State " awarSs 
through the JJDP Act have varied from about $300,000 for fiscal year 19?5 to 
approximately $2 million annually from fiscal year 1978 to fiscal year 19b L Funds 
had been also awarded through the Crime Control Program for juvenile justice until 

vp'^r irsi'i^P ry^"}^ fro'n 51 5 toil milhoil each%rT 

^ P ^""^^ Control monies were cut from the Budget. ^ 

The New Jersey juvenile justice programs provide a focus on prevention, diversion 
-and formal system handling mcluding detention and correctional commitment. No 
^"""^.^ ^^""^^ ^^'^ initiated programs which specifically 

target the juvenile delinquent and status offender. Without contmuing financial 
support and the federal leadership which prompted and perpetuated sucfi programs, 

IZJnLlT'it ^"""'S '^^^'^ economic constraints on state and local 

governments The immedia* consequences of a loss in JJDP funds will result in 
1 The premature term.. ,tion of seven presenty funded youth service bureaus 
fhT /r.^iFrr'*"'^?"n?^H?f^ approximately ?,500 children and many of 

their families annual y There are regional bureaus in Somerset, Gloucester and 
Ocean Counties and Medford Township which serve a total of 31 municipalities and 
bureaus in the cities of Paterson and Newark. ' *uiii^,iHaiintb ana 
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2. The likel> disbulutiun of biX present und putuntiytl family v.uanbelmg and crisis 
intervention prvgrani5 whtth furubtall future ^unt«v.t Witn the javenJu ^ubiifQ 
^^ystcm. This v^ould affect Hudbun Co\4nt>, Essex C*jant>, irvingtun and Newark 
projects. ^ 

«i.«The lobS of a minimum of five potential juvenile court and probation projects. 

4. The htghl> probable loss of the entire depuration effort whun hob changea the 
shape of juvenile currections in the State. The i>eparation effort ih the product of a 
riHiuirement of the Juvenile Jubtici! and Delinquency Prevention Att to cease the 
practiLe of wommangling juveniles and adults in v.orreLtionaI inbtitutionb. Thib ha^ 
fxjen achieved in New Jersey afteY five years oi.ly b<K^u!>e of the financial support 
through the federal government, , 

Over 500 juvenile offenders have been movet^ to fav.ilitieb where there are no 
adult offenders housed at all or are committed to institutionb where they are 
separated from adults. Continued federal support for these progranib is vital. 

Not only were juveniles separated but more diversified and individualized pro 
grammmg ha^ been established /or them. Prehniinary evaluation done by the State 
Planning Agency and aliio by 'Rutger^ University showb that certain treatment 
appp.^2cneb which are now more «.ommon because of the i>eparation programs are 
more effective in raising &elf^teem than traditional corrections services. 

Oterall mpaU y/* a federal i,rime ^untrul and J J DP program tn AW Jersey 
The prugranib described be[pw reflect the evolution of permanent bybtem change 
ifi many parts of the juvenile jubtue pro^esb and ^^t^ institutioiib. They validate the 
goals and vision of the JJDl .\ct and deserve Continued support. Many of the 
program:> reach children at a point tn time when they «.an be prevented from having 
further contiKt or experience with the juvenile jubtice bysteni. A losi) of JJDP funds 
particularly with the \ost> of fed,eral emphasis on juvenile justice will no doubt 
prevent growth of these programs. 

PRKVENTldv PROGKAMS ^ 

Target. Youths at ribk of involvement in the juvenile jubtice system indudrng 
truants* Achool aubpended and drop-out5» runaways, those having trouble at home 
and whose families are in need of support. ' ^ ^ 

Programs. yoj4^/i A'eriite bureautt, 53 statewide berving popuiationb*on a county 
wide» city wide, regional or local basis. Almost 10,000 youngsters and many families 
reached and served annually. Direct and referral service^ in drug and alcohol 
counseling, family therapy, job counseling and trainings tutoring. Adjunct to court 
and police departments and work with schools and private agencies. * 

pe/i/i'^uent^ precentiun edui.attunal spci.inlti>ts. - A specialist in each of the state's 
four regional education tmprovement centers are available to every school system in 
the State. Provide training, models Taalternatue education, community or^aniza 
tion and local agency coordination. Ilave received substantial federal gra^.ts to 
enhance individual effort^j. This is the brainchild of the State's JJDP Advisory 
Committee, created pursuant to the JJDP Act and staffed through the State Law 
Enforcement Planning Agency * 

Cri^i^ huu^es and *.uunselini^. A.newlv developing initiative that catches crises at 
the time they happen to forestall possible future entanglement with the law by the 
children. Treats child behavior within context of family. Five programs in Bergen, 
Middlesex, MonmOuth, Camden and Passaic counties and one about lo begin in 
Mercer Each program serves approximately 100 150 youths and their families. This 
approach is much net.'d^d as shown by the increasing demand on the part of county, 
court and police agencies as well as private social sc;^^ice programs. 

DIVERSION PROGRAMS " 

, Target Youths who have been arrested and. or who have gone further into the 
system. These programs 3pc*cifically aim to provide an alt r native to what would be 
the .next-step in the traditional process. 

Programs. Po/ice sutm/ tvurktrs M proicctb serving smgle or multiple municipal 
ities which work with an estimated 0,000 children who come into contact with 
police. Family members also participated in the counseling sessions. Social workers 
and police otTicers have come to a new respect for each other and have formed 
powerful teams that reach into schools and neighborhoods. Excellent <issumption of 
costs of these programs by local units of government. 

Juver^ik and Jumebtu rthtiuns court i/2/a^e,r^Total change in screening of all 
juveniles after pol^e arrest through this intake process This is now a statement 
program with unit^ in ali ^1 counties and funded to a great extent iniliallv through 
federal LEAA and JJDP monies. Almost half of the juveniles against whom com^ 



plairrts are signed are diverted by intake out of the formal juvenile court process 
and into informal conferences and communit> >outh serving agencies. Intake aJso 
overeees the decisions to detain alleged delinquents in countv facilities. 

treatment new efTort which is now demonstrated in two counties. Union 
and Essex, and about to begin in Hudson Ounty. Provides a non-resideniial pro- 
gram including education, counseling, conntvtions with communitv services to juve- 
niles abjudicated delinquent by the court Serves approximaleU SO juveniles a year. 
Less costly than institutionalization. * ^ ^ 

• COURT DlSPOSmON AND DCTKNTION PROGRAMS * 

Tai^et' Youths charged \vith serious delinquent acts and those adjudicated for 
these actSv 

Progamb^ Detention out of the 18 detention /acilities in the Slate-upgrade 
their wiucational, social service recreation and. or volunteer programs through fed- 
eral funding Very strong educational technical assistance introduced effective ways 
of teaching learning handicapped vouths in temporary holding situations. National, 
ly acknowledged standards were developed to improve conditions in these facilities 
and an gggressive and effective -unit assesses and enforces compliance of them. 

II r^/'.^? services. - Volunteers in probation in almost e\ery county In the State, 
all of wh^ch are now oounly^inanced Innovative group mental health programs in 
Atlantic, Burlington Cape May. Somerset. Ocean and Cumberland Counties now 
provide individualized assistance to probationers and their families 

G)rrec/ro/w.— Juvenile ^.paraiio.- Program described previously. Includes nine 
prmects. ^ 

The programs and procedures described are the result of a compatible partnership 
between the Stale 4nd the federal government. One of the oulotanding examples of 
th.« partnership was the award to New Jersey m 1974 of a $600,000 grant to help* 
the State create county shelter programs Tor its status offenders. This was even 
prior to the implementation of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act 
which mandated non-secure facilities for the status offender. 

We cannot stress more how devakating the loss of specific funds for juvenile 
justice and delinq4ency prevention w-Il be to this state. Children who disobey their 
parents and those who commit crimes have n^ constituency. And yet they become 
the failed adults of the future who are locked away and cOndemmed. becau^ 
nothing can be done and they are a danger to society. We all must assume responsi- 
bility at some point. If not now, when? • 

* * ■ ■ 

Pen.nsylvania Co.mmission' on Cri.\^p and Deu*^'quency. 

Hanrisburg, Pa,, April 7, 1981 
Mr. JoNATiiAN Levin. • » 

Legislative Aide, Office of Senator Arlen Spector, 
Russell Senate Office Budding, Washington, D.C 

Dbar Mr Levin Paul t)eMuro of the National Council on Crime and Delinquen- 
cy has brought to my attention that Bob Woodson testified .at Senator Specters 
hearings the other day that only small amounts of funding for juvenile justice 
eJTorts have gone to minority organizations or minority-run programs for youth. I 
know from personal experience that that is just not the case in either New York 
State or the Commonwealth. ^ 
oJm 5''^^f support my belief. I asked PCCD staff to review the grants made to 
Philadelphia organizations alone from 1974 to 1981 and to record information on 
those they are confident* were minority run and served a primarily minority g'^rvice 
population These awards would include both Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
^Prevention Act funds' and Crime Control Act funds required to go the juvenile 
jurtice prpgrams as a condition of participation in the JJDP program. Naturally, 
there is no categor>' for programs run by minorities for minorities, however, staff 
a^e confident that all i,. 'he cited applications qualify and that there are probably 
others which are lusfpot being recalled at this lime or which we aren t sure if the 
managment is indeed composed of minority citizens. » 

In all, it is fair to say that since 1971 at least 16 awards amounting to over $2 
million have gone from tge state^administered block grant prugram lo Philadelphia 
minority-run, pnVate agencies for minority service programs. In addition, several 
hundred thousand dollars more in direct federal discretionary awards have been* 
made to these same agencies in Philadelphia by the Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquenpy Prevention. f 

At 6ur most recent Commission meeting, which was held on February S, VJbl, two 
such awards were made One award in the amount of $232,213 was made to the 
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House of Umoja for a residentiaJ program for adjudicated delmquents. Another 
award of $425,000 was mad^u the Opportunities Industrialization Center. Inc. for a 
community-based training and rehabilitation program for court referred youths. 

For your information, I am enclosing a list of the 16 awards, along with sun^mar- 
ies of the two February awards referenced above. Similar information could be. put 
together for Pittsburgh, Erie and elsewhere if that would ^ helpful to you. 

Congratulations, on the hearings which I'm told by Paul and others i^ent very 
well. *^ • . 'Vv \ 

• Sincerely, 

"Georgk F. Grode, Eiecutive Dirccton 
Eln closures. , *• 
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Pennsylvania Commission on Crim*. and Deun^oencv -Expanded Pruiect 
summar. and analysis 

Meeting Date; February 3, 1981 
' SubRrant No. DS-79-EM)7-1912. 

Applicant: House of Umoja. • 
sCounty; Philadelphia. 

Date Received; December 15, 1980. - * 
- Project Title: Delinquent Youth Residential Group Home. * 

Projectrcost: , 

Federal , „ $232,213 

Match.... 25.801 

* - 

* Total v 258.014 

Year of funding: First. 

Duration of project: T^months beginning February 1. 1981. 

BACKGROUND 

In October of 1979. Ms Donna JefTers. Deputy Secretary. Office of Children. 
Youth and Families. Department of Public Welfare, approached the Executive Di- 
rector, Mr George Grode. with a question. "If in an attempt to partially counter 
mounting pressure to build one or more new facihtiej> smlilar to Camp Hill, and to 
b^'tter meet Pennsylvania's need for secure placement beds, the DepartmenJ. of 
Public Welfare revised its then existring position nut to license private providers tu 
care for serious juvenile offenders in secure, placement, would PCCD be.in a position 
to support the start-up costs for such programs?" 

After considerable discussions with staff and review bv staff, it was aijreed that 
Ms. Jeffers* proposed project was a desirable and needed alternative and should be 
supported by staff. Part E Category E 7 funds were available tn the amount of 
approximately $500,000. 

EMC .. 1C4 ■ . . ■ • ^ 



In Ma>, thu above proposal wa.s presented to the Juvenile Advii>ur> Committee foe 
consideration. FoIlb\^ring extenxive dibcubbiona at both the Ma> and Junt meetingb, 
the Advisor> Committee authorized ataff to publish a Request for Applications m 
the Penns>Ivania Bulletin The notice wai> published and several meetingb held with 
prospective applicants uver a penod of several months This application reprej>enu> 
.One oT two applications finall> received b> PCCD *n response to the.- published 
notice, , " 

i PROBLEM STATEMENT 

The number of bedb available to the juvenile cuurts> of the Commonwealth to 
which Msriuus juvenile offenderb can bt committed for secure care and treatment, is 
generally constdered to be inadequate In addition to needing more beds, there 
exists a convictiun b^ most people working with juveniles that expanding large 
existing Institutions is not desirable, that these proj^rams operated b> the state are 
among the most expensive ifi the Commonwealth anu, the existing programij are nut 
optimally effective in the treatment of this population., , 

• •'^ OBJECTIVl^ OF THE SUBGRANT APPLICATION 

To provide secure care and treatment for H serious juv 'nile offenders in a small 
non institutional setting in lieu, of commitment to a state operated secure facility. 

To provide such care in a manner that precludes a danger to the community. 

Tu provide counseling, education and bkill development that will result in clients 
having a seme of self worth and socially acceptable values. 

PROPOSED PROJECT ACTIVITIES ^ 

The project ^ill accept direct court commitment of delinquents adjudicated for 
murder » manslaughter, aggravated assault, rubbery, burglary, etc. and who meet the 
ritena for secure care eslublished by the Committee of IZ Because of the potential 
threat to the community and the newness of the approach, the project will not 
accept comniitments if the case involves a charge of rape, the client is psychotic, 
iuicidal, seriously drug dependent .or in nec»d of prescribed medication requiring 
supervision if such medication has the potential for abuse. 

Addltionallv, the project will provide educational opportunity and career counsel- 
ing in house by staff and through arrangement with the Philadelphia Educational 
System Group counseling, individual counseling and the development of a sense of 
rt*sponsibilit> are built mto a 'program beginning at 6.00 a.m. each week day and 
contining throiigh the evening hours. While the program concept is so new, it 
pVecludt»s making an accurate prt»diction regarding length of stay. It is anticipated 
that most clients can be recommended for supervised release within 9-12 months in 
the program Upon rele*jse, clients will be placed under the usual Philadelphia 
Juvenile Probatior) Aftercare Service. 

Upon determination by the staff that the individual is adequately adjusted, re- 
lease Will be recommended to the court Staff in conjunction with court officials will 
prepare an aftertase plan for each client and the assigned counselor will continue 
as a contact point for support atrvices from the House of Umoja for a reasonable 
period of time 

PRIOR ACCOMPHSHMKNTS 

The no\4.se of L'moja is an inter-City Corp. that developed as the result of one 
families lohcern over the Philadelphia gang wars ' of the late lOGOs and 1970s. The 
family created the corporate organization of the House of Umoja, received financial 
support from a variety of services and undertook and operated succc^fully a 
number of worthwhile youth "programs At this point, the House of Umoja is 
actively mvolved in creating Boys Town of Philadelphia " which will be housed in 
tht;^ renovatt*d properties which Umoja how owns 

For the pa.st 12 years the fioust of Umoja has operated group homes for delin- 
quent a;id dependent teeaagtrs In these programs, the agency ha» providc»d service 
to five hundred youth 

During it*, years of operation, the I louse of Umoja has received and admin..'>tered 
grants from Federal, .-jtate and local governments and from private foundations. At 
the prt*sent time the House of Umoja is under contract to, provide group home 
services to the City, is the recipient of a grant from a private foundation to provide 
match foe this projer t and an Econ'^ma Development Corp. Grant for S'lUO.oUU to 
rehabilitate properties owned by Umt;-ja a j>orlion of which will ultimately be used 
for thh project 
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* Budget highlights 

Total current budget by source: ^ ^^"a 

Federal Z f. $298.69J; 

State Buy-In , 

Applicant's Match "J^.ISS 

Total «....v.v..~ 331.884 

Total budget by category: » . 

• Personnel , « 

Benefits - ' 

Equipment 19,382 

Otber : ....-^ 40,634 

Total .r. i^. 331,884 

* Current requ«>t 

APPUCANTii COMMrr.MENT FOR THE EVENTtAL FULL ASStMPTlON OF THE COST AND 
OPERATION" OF THE PROJECT 

Applicant IS still working with the City of Philadelphia and Courts to devv^lop 
agreement for payment of per diem at a cost below that presentlj paid by the City 
for such youth at the Youth Development Center, Cornwells Heights. 

STAFF ANALYSIS , 

The project concept is sufficiently innovative and seems to contain elements 
nece:s>ary tu ha>e a fv.a*«nable hupe of success. While the applicant is not necessar 
il> the most sophibticated administrative agency, the staff and program philosophy 
are sufficiently tolerant of the behaviur of this client population so the project 
would seem to'ha\e the potential of a good success rate While considerable program 
and budget changes have been negotiated with the House of Umoja and the Etepart 
ment of Public Welfare, those changes have not all been documenld at the tim? of 
this writing. The complete documentation of these changes will have to be a condi 
tion of the grant if approved. 

RECOMMF-NDATIONS 

Executive Staff recommends approval conditioned upon: 
I. Submission of an acceptable revised budget 

Applicant must supply documentation of additional program detail requested 
by sUff and Department of Public Welfare, including referral procedures' 

Evidence of a sattsfactur> agreement with the City of Philadelphia and Juvenile 
Court that the Ju\i»ni!e Court judges will use the program and that the project can 
reasonably expect per diem payments for continuation of the project 

The Juvenile Advts^jry Committee recommends approval and concurs with Execu 
tive Staff recommended condit'on*;. 

PCCD DECISION 

Approved subject to the above Executive Staff Recommendations 

Pennsylvania Commission on Crime and DRUNQtK.NC\ Expanded PRt>JECT 
Summary and Analysis 

Meeting date: February 3, 1981 

Applicant' Opportunities Industrialization Center. Inc. * 
County: Philadelphia. 
- Date received: November 7, U>80. 

Project title: Philadelphia Project >icW Pride 

Project cost: 
Federal: 

(JJDP funds, no match requircnl) . .... . . $22.'}, 179 

(Rart E funds. 10 percent match required) ... ... 201,821 

Match 22,426 

Total.... . 447,426 

Year of funding: First. 

Duration of project 12 months beginning February 2. 1981 
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BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

The Denver (Colorado) New Pride project was implemented m 1973 as a non- 
residential community ba&ed treatment progrrw... for adjudiuited ^uuth with a histo- 
ry of serious offenses The program model Incorporates a v,ide range of treatment 
services which provide personaK sodal, educational, empIo>ment, arid other support- 
ive services as determined by individual chent needs. Since its inception. Project 
New Pride has demonstrrted success In Keeping serious offenders m the community, 
reducing recidivism rates, improving academic ability, employing youth and reduc- 
ing incarceration. .* 

Based on the success of the Denver Model, in July of 1979, the Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquenc> 'Prevention .OJJDP. announced .a discretionary grant pro- 
gram entitled ''Replication of Project New Pnde". In response to this announce- 
ment, the Opportunities Industrialization Center of Philadelphia submitted an ap- 
plication and placed as a finalist, however, due to limited funding availability, the 
Opportunities Industrializatron Center ;OIC; was not one or.the ten applicants 
selected for funding. 

During the past summer. Commission staff became aware of the following circum- 
stances which provided anl)ppottanit> for Pennsylvania to implement a New Pride 
Project through its own resources: 

1 The Pennsylvania Commission on Crime and Deliquency vPCCD; received a 
Wter from Mr Ira Schwartz, Administrator, OJJDP, indicating that alternative 
funding consideration should be given to OIC. 

2 There was the possibility of recouping approximately $220,000 of reverted fiscal 
year 19T6 and fiscal year 1977 funds from OJJDP for the New Pride iniUative. (This 
possibility has materialized after e.xtens!ve efforts by PCCD staff.; 

3 The existence of OIC s Federal Discretionary application which demonstrated 
sound program development and the continued interest of the agency m implement- 
ing a New Pride project 

4 The obvious need for programs to serve serious offenders in Philadelphia. 
-> Tht availability of current PCCD funds to supplement the financing of the 

project. 

Subsequently, meetings were held with representatives of OIC and the City of 
Philadelphia A plan amendment extension request was ^bmitted to Washington 
£md approved, and OIC was invited to submit a grant application to implement the 
New Pride project 

During the past few months^ Commission staff has been working with OIC to 
make necessary ^modifications adjustments to the Federal grant for conformity with 
PCCD application requirements resulting in the submission of a formal application 
on November 7, 19S0. 



PROBLEM STATEMENT 
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In Philadelphia, juvemles represent a substmtial number of persons arrested for 
major crimes '3«7 perc^t Specifically, juveniles represented 8.5 percent of the 
Homicide Arrests 26), 17 8 percent of the Rape Arrests (123;, 42 percent of the 
Robbery Arrests l,650t, IS 5 percent of the aggravated Assault Arrests (651;, 48 5 
percent of the Burglary Arrests (2,736), 42.9 percent of tht Larceny Arrests (3,798;. 
and 32.2 percent of the Auto Theft Arrests (615). 

Currently treatment options available for youth adjudicated delinquent for repeat 
offenses/serious crimes are very limited. The Juvenile Court usually has the choice 
of committing the youth to a residential facility or returning him/her home on 
probation While the target area for this project (Upper and Lower North Philadel- 
phia 'and South Philadelphia offers a number of community programs, the services 
are often sporatic and fragmented At present there is no agency m either North or 
South Philadelphia that offers the comprehensive scope of services, nor the true 
alternative treatment plan as projected for Project New Pride. 

OBJECTIVES OP THE SOBGRANT APPLICATION ^ 

The primary objective of this program will be to Reduce the Number of Rearrests 
and Institutional Commitments for participating youth by 40 percent. This objective 
will be accomplished by 1 incrcasmg academic performance, ^2/ Increasing emplov ■ 
ment opportunities, '3' Improving social functioning for the youth served, and tAt 
Providing intensive supervision and counseling services. 
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APPUCABLK PENNSYLVANIA COMMISSION uN tRIMfc AND l^KLWOfc.NO PRm^RAM - 

OBJECTIVE 

The objectives of this application art vunsiblent wdh PCCD Pnjgrarr. Nu, 7 N^hch 

§ives priorit> to programs cstablishn,^ vua*muriit> ba^cd »erv4LW> fur adjudtuited 
elinquent youth.* 

PROPOgEO PROJECT ACTIVITIES 

The OICNew Pride phiIosoph> emphasis, a cbmrnamtnl tu the^uUl individual. 
,This "holistic approach necessitates, the establishment of a ^ide range of activities, 
including the following Intake and unentatiun, diagnostic testing, a^bes&ment fur 
educational, social -emotional, ph>siuiK cognitive, and language functiumng, ^per- 
aiton of alternative school, GEO Preparation, remedial edui.atiun fur return to 
school, soecial education for >outh with learning du>abilitiu:,, caltaral, ph>aica> and 
health education, job preparatiun and placement, intensive client aapervuiiun, %(Jiun- 
teer support; and foIloW'Up. 

» 

PRIOR ACCOMPUSHMENTS 
• * » 

The Opportunities Industrializatiun G;nter. Inc. of Philadelphia us a private non- 
profit organization established 14 yean, ago a:> a j>ervn,e agent> fur minurit> and 
disadvantaged residents of the cit> Sinte that iinifc thia agencv hab uperated numer- 
ous educational and emplo>ment programs fur >uuth and a^ult clients. Currentiv, 
OIC operates 4 youth service programs including, group humes, cummumtv advo- 
cacy for youth, youth emplo>ment, and career preparation. The O.I.C. uf Philadel- 
pKia has not previously received PCCD funding by has extensue experience m tne 
administration of local, state and federal funds. 

Budget highhfihts— Current request Fek 19iil to Feb. I. 10S2. 

Budget by source: Amount 

Federal... $425,000 

Applicants Match ' 22,426 



^ , Total 447. 426 

Budget by category: ' , ■ .. -==^ 

Personnel : " 254.388 

Benefits .... 56,4&5 

Travel . 7 ]f6 

Equipment . . , . 21,826 

Supplies ... , . . . " 22!921 

Consultants . , • ^ ^ ./7 , 25,132 

Construction « . . , 2[968 

Other ... 7.950^ 

Total- 447.426 

* ('urrenl requtst 

APPUCANTS COMMITMfcNT FUR THE EVENTUAL fLLL ASSUMPTION OF THE COST A.NO 
OPERATION OF THE PROJECT 

\t present, the Cit> jf Philadelphia. Office uf Emplu>ment and Training appears 
to be the most viable funding Miurce fur future uperatiun.s The seriuus offender is a 
priority population ^vith O ET In addition, the applitant has been investigating 
fundipK possibwit4?s »Mth the Philadelphia Board uf fc)dui.utiun and the Depa^ment 
of Public Welfare for prtjgram components nut supported b> O.ET. Other potential 
funding source include tfepartment uf Labor, Department uf Education and the 
Nationat Institute of Mental Health. 

The application currentl> under cunsideratiun represents the culmination of 
m^uy months jf disc^i^sicinii. planning., 5essiun:> and negutiatiun^ betwOen .lumerous 
criminal justice and nun^nmmJ justice related entities withm th^ Cit> uf Philadel- 
phia, ' * 

Through the extravjrdtnarv effurta uf the Opportunities Indu&truili/xitiun Center 
the cooperation and assisttincc ^f ke> agencies invulved m the >outh ^ervite deiiver> 
system has been incorporated as an integral part uf the proposed project 

A primary source of encouragement in assessing the abilit> to continue the 
project ha:* been the support and assistance uf the Cit> uf Philadelphia, Criminal 
Justice Coordinating Office and the Youth Servia-s Coordinating Office tn imple* 
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menting this project Although currently no formal contracts-agreements ore in 
place o insure this proievt%, continuation, the broad:Based su^wrt ^,dent^^ 

PHiladelphia has already made a subslJntial mv™^^ 
will be commuted to protecting its interest in this project. ana 



Staff analysis 



The document submitted consists of over 300 oaces of (t^\ r.r«frT-»r««,«».^ 
information and supporting documentat.on. ProgrSaLu^! the apCr^ 
r«senU dost- adherence to the Denver New Pridi Model as d<^ril«d in tS F^^^^i 
announoeni|.nt of JuU. 1979 OIC has incorporated some mnor ^idifKat^^s^^^ 
expand the Wram rfes.gn to better address locally denned^siT^Te ^^^^^^^^ 
to be considered at the ^nuary 21, 1981 Advisory Committee m«-t,nc is accom^^^^ 
nied by endorsements from the City of Philadelphia Office ^ Emnlo^Pn? 

P^n^i ^^'^l^^^T °f Philadelphia, jllvenile^^urt Defender fcaUon of 
Philadelphut=and the District Attorney's Office i^eieim.r Associauon ot 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Pri'Sewlride'^'"'"^"'^ "PP>'"fon"for Philadelphia's 

tioS:^ Advisory Committee recommends approval with the following condi- 

1 Pnor to the first draw of funds the applicant must submit a written commit^ 
"y client.'^^s'"^''"' '"^^ '"""^ non-trxiditionaThours"^ determin^ 

i Prior to the second draw of funds the applicant must provide the followinir lai 

fncfcnW'fr"''"'^'"?" ^°'rr'^^ Commitment made in^ond.tion NoTw^ich 
includes OIC staff, probation office, volunteer support, and other local organrzaTions^ 
rb. A descnption of the role and involvement of junvenile court^probaUonTfficere 
after a youth has been accepted to the New Eride program, and (c7 Evidence thS 
the City of P«iladelphia. Department of Public Welfare hai been informed of the 
projects per diem cost when ^CCD funds have ceased and their wiUingnSVo adjust 
thecurrent noaximum S700 per diem rate for service to youth re^ dinl iTtheir own 



PCCD DECISION 



Approved subject to the above Juvenile Advisory Committee recommendation 
^ cSfi'c^^"'^ submit justification for negat?ve figure! o?no~pS^^^^ 

• 

^ Court of Common Plfjvs, • 
Hon.AR,^NSPECrKR. Pi'tsburgh. Pa.. Apnl 7. mi. 

U.S. Senator, 

Senate Office Buildtnf:, Washington, D.C 
Dear Senator Spfxtkr I am writing in support of the effort bv the N^atnoml 
'^/"i^r^' ^^'"''>' Court Judges'^^o retain funding 7f the Juvenile 
im V^L^^ ^l'' which was reauthori^ in Vvembir! 

irl uK V °I .P^ ^^^^^ transferring it to the Department of 

K'gra^t^p^lS^^s"' f'-''" absorC^?nto\he 

i.L^il^Z^^ "^H ^^f^ changes would be a devastating blow to' the National 
Juv^ile Si-stem and undermine progress laboriously made in the past ten to fS 

TTooZ.nmpTv.'J^nl?!^ °PP<»i'!°" '° 'he administration's proposals: 

1 lo ehminate the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquencv Prevention and to 

a^^n-i'tivfn^sr " °' ^'-"^ "^'-"'^ °f weXe rrd^^t;" 

J.v.I'L^"!^'*'' funding is to be included in block grants to State, and Local 
government mean juvenile justictf programs must compet? with every oUier kind^of 
social programs and there k little ouestion that juvenHVjustice will li^ 
forl9M"ri'h2."'' "^"'^^ li^.vears and one wh^ has laboreijTn the svstem 

fighiffl ^n!;3^5e^o= ^ r •^STf &lSn.r?o !;rnt %Z 
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I have no ouarrel with a cutback m funding in proportion to what otiier services 
receive, but 1 understand that the JJDP Act fun'din^ will be r^^uctX aK 

I do not oppose reduction on programming as 1 have setn outraceous w.-istP— nnH 
Hol^' i'-h "^"' Jerome\Millerand the Shapp adn"Srat"on a^t 'mpt^ 

to foBt ludicrous programs on us, which 1 refused to u^ The same miRht C^ld 
about much of the nonsense propo»ed for treatmg status offender inrorriLnble ^nH 
runawajj However programs which assist us in dealinrwith^io"enrS 

lS?ntn h^"^"^"'""' ^^""'"8 j"''^'^ ''"•^ P^°batin o fice« and b^"c re: 
search into the effectiveness of programs, are vital for our survival. 

^d^rcTri^itl^J^trce Si.^'^''"" ^'^"^'^ » burSen^oTX^rndThl 
Ver^rjtTuIy yours. . • ^ ' 

^> Patrick it. TAMiUA.J«t/^c. ^ 

JuvENiLK Justice Advisory Counxil. 
Tf A Phoenix, Ariz., April 7, 19BL 

Hon, Aruuvb Specter. - ^' . • 

U.S, Senate. 

Senate Office Building, Washington. D.C 

Dkar Senator Spectek- On behalf of th6^ Arizona Juvenile Justice Advisorv 
Council, which IS appointed by the Governor. I wish to inform you of he CouTciPs 
support of an approprration for FY82 for the Juvenile Justice and D^i™ 
Prevention Act the Council understands that the Executive Admin^trXn^^ 
recommending that the JJDP Act be placed in tfie hS rnd Sn S^^^^ 
block program but that no specific appropriation for juvenile justice D^^7a^ 
would bo included m that block program This block granrapproach s o^ 
Ju^tl^rhoilfb^;;^^^^^^ J"^^- withif^he'DeU^C't ^^f 

1^1 Juvenile Justice proj^rami'at. the state level would not be able to comoete 
Act wt mJ^^' in"^^? "I^r^ organizations in the event that the Jui'enUe jS 
Act was merged in a Health and Humans Service block grant. The JJDP orocrams 
.n Arizona have made great projiress m the last four years in devei™ 
J^A^J^'^u P"^?^^'"^ J° the unwarranted detention of status^ofilndeS In 

addition, the Arizona Justice Planning Agency has worked closely with TSaw 
enforen^ent agencies to address rising youtfi violence and youth gangs 

ihe JJDF pr(?gram in Arizona is a criminal justice program rather than a socml 
™nf^'^'^"' J" minde the protjram with other HHs\e;^ic^ would dU"'^^^^^^^^ 
^'^i'^'l^.^'^^^.^^youth^^^^ in the criminal justice system 

rJ i"^"^"? A^^'^O- Council encourages the continuation of a well rounded 
federal juvenile justice program :hat addresses both status oVnders and vS 
^n.'Ihl'i^nr'^^r^^ assistance has begun to have a positive impaTonTh^e Jr^t^^ 
populations and progress should not be halted now. wrj,tiea 
Sincerely 

(Mrs.! Rfxjfnk C. Schroeder. 
» Chairman. 

•» 

I-OUISIAN A CCMMISSION O-S" LAW EnTORCK.MENT AND 

AD.M1.VISTKATI0.V uF CkIMI.VAI. JUSTICE. 

, •* £. ffMific. La.. April S. 'l9f!l 

Hon Ari-\n Specteh. 

Chairman. Senate Jiulician Subcommittee on'./uvenilc Justice 
Hussell Senate Offlcv Building. Washington. D.C. 

nn^f^IL^p f^"-"'-" 'he March 25, 1!)S1 meeting of the Louisiana commission 
on Law Enforcement and Administration of Criminal Justice, we were m?n a 
Status report on the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevcn ion Act from sta^ 
who had recently returned from meetings in Washington 

n.mn'^'v ptY'"?- '^^ appropriation for the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
lTnP% '"^""""t.''"''''^""^ stands at zero and that the possibilitv exists for the 
S n'o^/""" '°. ^if*^""', P'"""' °^ " ''lock grant consolidating «,me fortv or mor^ ' 
«^ial programs to bo administered by the Department of Health and Human 
Suuon °" Enforcement pS the following 
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UnSi^X^^^^ ^^""^ ^""^ sanous cnmes ,n the 

rJ!^''lT:J}'^ high incidence of delinquency in the United States results in enor- 
^ZIa . ""^^ immeasurable loss of human life, personal secunty. and 

wast^ natural resources and that juvenile delinquency and violent juvenile crimes 
constitutes a growing threat to the national welfare requiring immediate and com- 
prehensive action; and- " 

- hJ!!}^^^^\"\^c^ programs at the state, local, and pnvate level which 

have impacted family life provided meaningful rehabilitation and effected crime by 
the violent juvenile offender have received their start with JJDP funds; and 
Whereas, other federal programs are being reduced but not eliminated, JJDP 

[he nriv«7i ^n^r^n ^"v^ f"""^ ^^""^ attorneys, law enforcement and 

the private sector to initiate and continue programs for t^e prevention and rehabili- 
tation pf juvenile offenders; and 

tW^;™^'T"J^^ P''°/^>o":lls. through hard fought experience, realize . 

that if JJDP funds are thrust into a "social service -block,", the state bureaucracy 
will not provide any money to support the juvenile and criminal justice systems 

Be It hereby resolved, That the Louisiana Commission on Uw Enforceme^ a^d 
Administration of Criminal Justice urges each of the members of Sress to 
support an equiUble appropriation for the JJDP Act while keeping its administra- 
tion in the Department of Justice - k 6 « uuiumibira 

We urge your every consideration and support 
Sincerely, 

Elmer B. Litchfield, 

Executive Director. 

Probation Department, 
San Bernardino, April 8, I$81. 

' Hon. Arl£n Specter, 

Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile Justice 
* Senate Office Building, Washington, RC 

Dear Senator Specter.' We urge you to restore funds to the Office of Juvenile 
budget ^^>"q"ency Prevention, eliminated from the Presidents proposed 

The JJDP A^t was reauthorized just last year, after the November election. It was 
sup^rt ^^"^ ^ Congress, amended, and sent to the President with bi-partisan 

n,in^^^/n^.il"""°" ^'^^^ ^^^1 ^^''^^^ ^^^^^^ « niodest invest- 

ZZtr^ri!' P/f^"^>°" and control of juvenile crjme and delinquency m this 
country The /\ct currently funds programs that address serious juvenile crime 
problems like urban gangs and increases in violent offenses. Scuttling these oro- 

fu""^fSy"m?nS ^^^^^^^^^^ ^"'"^ 

The mandates of the JJDP have led to substantial improvements m state luvenile 
iwr '^fT' ^^'"^ in California, for example, the » Act hS Sed us to 
significant change* in the way that we process status^enders-runaways and 
^^r^K^'^TS^ l^^^' ^^^"^ in^o ^^T^c^. we arrested 

Xlr^'^Q- ^P^"" ^""^ and locked up more than 50,000 

JJ. c the implementation of the Act in California, we arrest and detain 

only a fraction of these status offenders, and are able to focus our scarce justice 
system resources on more serious juvenile crime problems. 

J); J'V'"".^^^ "^^i"" ^ ^'^^ P"°"^y ^his national problem, and 

r^tore funding at last year s $100 million level to the Office of Juvenile Justice rnd 
Uelinquency Prevention. 
Very truly yours, 

Claudk iM. Potts, 
Delinquency Prevention Coordinator. 
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Govkrj40r'$ Advisory Council on Juvknii.r Justice 

AND DkuNQUENCY PRKVENTION, 

Atlanta: CUl, April S. 1981 

Hon. Arlun SPEcrER, 

Ch<iirman, SuBcomnuttet on Juctnilt JuAtii^e, Committee on the JuJuiaO" 
Russell Office Idi ng. Wash i ngton, D. C 

D^R Senator Spkcter TJJtr Govuriioro Adviaor> Council on Juvenile Justice fur 
tKe SUito of Georgia recogii»^ei> ami appreciatts the neeil foi d atreamLned budget, 
Huvtjvei:^ wt; do not feel that the ehmifiution of an Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delintittt;«v>., Prevention within the Deuurtrrient of Justice is, in the long run, and 
appropriate wa> to &treamhrie the budget. Over the past fiVe vy(jrj>, the direction, 
seed rnonev, and techftivai a&6istance provided through the administration of the 
JJpP Act nave enabled the State of Georgia to make majur reforms in its juvenile 
justice b>stein. Addittunaii^t vvc- have been able to implerrient and institutionalize 
nian^ inriuvativu approatheb to dealing With the multitude of problems that trou 
bled >outh bring to the s>st«m and societ>. Without the direction and tecl.iiical 
ashistante that resulted from maintaining «i specialized Office of Juvenile Justice 
and Dehn4uenc> Prevention within the Department of Justice, it is doubtful if the 
seed mone> provided would have fostered the s<ime positive changes and accom-, 
pHshments. 

Given the major acconiplishment^ of the pasi, the Sta^e of Georgia is beginning to 
focus its resources arid federal funds on providing niore appropriate services to its 
serious and ^hronjc juvenile uffendcrs. We are convinced th<it bv making the neces- 
sar> itivestrrients in thii? group uf (children now, we Will be able to Signiricantl> 
reduce the future costs of maintaining them as adults in our mental health ands 
vorrectiunai institutions However, if the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquenc> 
Prevention is eliminated and the funds funnelled into a larger block grant for 
children within the Department of Human Services, it is doubtful that much, if an> 
emphasis wtll be put on providing services for the juvenile offender. 

Therefore, the Governor s Advisor> Council for the State of Georgia would like to 
go on record in support uf maintaining an Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquen 
c> Prfcvertion Within the Department of Justice which will continue to provide 
direction, seed money, and technical assistance to thcstates. 

Your *.areful consideration of thi» situation will be greatl> appreciated. If >ou 
have questions or ir I can provide >ou with an> further information, ple<ise do not 
hesitate to contact me 
Sin'cerely. 

Donald D. Brewer, Chairman. 



PART 2 ^ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS SUBMITTED TO THE 
- * SUBCOMMITTEE 

Prkparkd Statkment of Alill ScooiN, Chairman, ACLD Govkrnmentai. 
Affairs Committek and Dorothv Crawford, JtvEMi.E JtsricE DivisjON 

This testimony is written on behalf of ACLD and those it serves—individuals with 
Learnin,^ Dis^ibilities. ACLD is a non profit volunteer orgariiz<ition with a member 
ship of bO,UUO and state affiliates *n all -jU states. This statement is made m support 
of maintdininti and funding the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquenc> Preven 
tion ^OJJDP. With a recommended budget of $106,000,000.00 for the fiscal year of 
198?. 

The OJJDP hiis just reached a point where effectiveness of funded treatment 
prolyl mns can be meiisured Alsu, present demands b> the private sector indicate 
that a top pnorit> must bt; effective programs for crime control— wher< »>etter to 
start than at a level to ensure prevention rather than ongoing remedial action. 

A recent livivear stud> investigating the link between learning disabilities and 
juvenile^JJtirniiUency has just been completedi The data validate in a conclusive 
manner that >outh with learning diSiibihties are extremely vulntTable to penetrat 
ku^ the juvenile justice o^stem However, through the stud> 's reRiediation program, 
it was establishe-d that academic intervention causes a dramatic reduction in delin 
quent behavior and Lctivities *see attached informationj. This stud> is now complete 
and results are ream to be dissejyi mated. How tragic if information from this 
project and others like it will onl> collect dust on a shelf while the vulnerable 
youth's future for productive adulthood is cu failed. 

Cunimonsense tells all of us that funds are limited, that programs must be 
sliuhed But, ple<ise guarantee our future b> judicious budget allocations for, after 
all. our youth are our future 
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ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDREN WiTH LEARNING DiSABIUTIES— RESEARCH AND 

' Developmknt Project 

•The, f611owing data highlights some of the re&uiio from the ACLD-R&D Project. A 
b^udy Investigating the Lmk Between Learning Dic^tbilities and Juvenile Deim- 
Quency. ^ 

I. THE INCIDENCE STUDY 



' fi ? examined the prevalence ofNearmng disabilities in two populations, The 
otticiallv non;delinquent and the other an adjudicated delinquent group. The defini. 
tion of learning disabilities was based* on the discrepanc> hypothesis isimilar to the 
federal definition^ The definition of juvenile delinquent was fcased on if the juvenile 
o?AA??"i/°''™"^.^*"f^'^^^^ delinquent in his jurisdiction. Initially, there were 

• LLMM 1 J-ID year old males referred to us, but for various reasons (such as require- 
ment to obtain informed consent from parents prior to reviewing records; we Were 
able to clarify 1600 LD or not LD. 9G8 were offlvially non^ielinquent of which 183 
were identified as LD refiecting an incidence of LD at 18.9 percent. In the adjudicat- 
ed delinquent group, there were 628 juveniles of which 2^9 were identified as LD 
renecting an incidence of LD at 36.5 percent The incidence of LD was almost twice 
as great in the delinquent population compared to the officially non^iehnquent. Yet 

v^^fJ^lu'^'^n^ delmauency questionnaire administered and laler validated indi- 
cated that all the non^elmquent adolescents reported about the same amount and 
"^fu "fi?'^^^''^"*" ^"^^^ non-LD.adolescen{s reported more-delinqqent 
acts than the LD adolescents On this part, one of our questions was answered loud 

than th^witliou^ Td j"''^"^*^^ ""^^ ^ ^^^^^^i' "sk to become delinquent 

H O.V THE REMEDIATION PROGRAM FOR THOSE IJ) DELINQUENT ASSIGNED TO 
REMEDIATION THEKE WERE SOME VERY INTERESTING RESULT. HERE ARE A FEW 

1 Those juveniles receiving 100 hours or more of remediatioa in a one school year 

^^^l reported on the average they had engaged in 194 
delinquent Bcte the prior year On posttestmg two years later the average number of 
delinquent acts reported for a one year peHod had declined by 12G uhat is an 
average of 68 delinquent acts c jmmltted compared to 194). 

2 For those receiving 50 hours or less of remediation there was an average of 63 
less delmauent acts (a reduction from 194 to 131). 

3 For those receiving 0 hours of remediation there was no declme-this was the 
control groups 

delin^uenUcte ^^"^ change in attitudinal behavior there was a decline of 74 

5^he one to one relationship iLD Specialist-pupili is very important to create 
reduction m delinquency. . 

6 40 hours or m9re of remediation in a 6.5 month period produces a significant 
reduction m recidivism. ' 

7 Remediation program planners should coi^ider all the above 1-6 factors in 
designing effective programs for this vulnerable group. 

H The remediation program provided significant .intellectual growth in Reading 
Skills areas of word attacT< and word comprehension, in Key Math overall, and in 
Expressive Language skill areas of sentence length and syntax quotient (dramatic 
improvement m syntax quotient). 

Points of view or opinions m this document are those of the author and do not 
jS^" '^^"^ ^^''''''^ ^-^^ Department of 

Prepared Statement of the Association of Junior Leagues, Inc. 

The Association of Junior Leagues is submitting this written testimony to reaf- 
\^nK »5^.^"PPO''^'o>: the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention (JJDP> Act of 
\m Ihe Association worked actively for the reauthorization of the JJDP Act m 
the last session of Congress because the legislation's goals coincide with the goals of 
the Associations Child Advocacy program and with the Association's purpose of 
developing eflective citizen participation in the community. 

The Association of Junior Leagues is an international women s volunteer organi- 
^:l°?,,^ioonX? ^"T??'' Leagues in the United States, representing^ approxi- 

™L ?^n m!!^'^?^''^ members The Junior Leagues promote the solution of 
h^^^T kL^*?^*- voluntary citizen involvement, and tram their mem- 

bers to be effective voluntary participants in their communities. 
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Our commitment to effective trammg programs ib reflected b> the requirement 
Aat ever> Junior League member participate m a training program before she 
begins work in her community Tho^mt^ority of Junior League members continue to 
take training courses throughout '.their years of Junior League membership. In 
addition, every Junior League member must make a commitment to a volunteer 
position A substantial number of Junior, Leiigue members today sit on the Boards of. 
other voluntary organizations throughput the United States because of the leader- 
ship training with which their volunteer experience has provided them. ^ 

ASSOCIATION PROGRAMS IN CRIMINAL JUSTICE 

Criminal Justice was spt»cifically designated as one of the Association's program 
^ areas in 19 » 3 when the Association, w<itn the assistance of the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency and funding from the Law Enforcement Assistance Admin 
istration (LEA A), ^Jeveloped a project known as IMPACT. This four-year program 
was designed to enable Junior Leagues in the United States and Canada to effect 
positive changes in the criminal justice system and, ultimately, to reduce crime and 
delinquency. ^ 

As part of IMPACT, Junior League members in 185 cities gathered data on the ^ 
criminal justice system in their own communities. Delegates from all Junior 
Leagues in the United States and Canada attended a four-day training institute in 
Houston to help them develop plans for mobilizing their communities^ fur action m 
the area of criminal justice The 150 projects generated as a result of IMPACT 
, utilized more than '3,000 volunteers and drew upon more than $1.5 million in'Junior 
League funds It is estimated that another $7 5 million in outside funding was . 
generated by the expenditure of the Junior League funds. Projects initiated under 
the IMPACT program included group homes, rape treatment centers, public educa 
tion campaigns, jail counseling projects and volunteer recruitment. 

ASSOCIATION SUPPORT FX)R JUVENILE JUSTICE PROGRAMS 

Concern syith young people invoked in the juvenile justice system continues to be 
an Association priority Juvenile justice is one of the five focus areas of the Associ- 
ation's five year Child Advocacy Program The child advocacy mission statement 
adopted by the Association includes a pledge to work toward the time when. 

Each child will be removed from his or her natural home only when necessary 
and any child that is removed will be returned to his natural horrje or, when 
necessary, to another permanent home without unnecessary delay, ' 

Each child who has committed a status o^'fense will receive truly Rehabilitative 
care and supervision; r 

Each child accused* of committing an adult crime will receive a fair trial with the 
full rights and safeguards that an adult would receive; and 

Each child, if incarcerated, will not be placed m humiliating, m'entall^or phys- 
ically debilitating or harmful facilities, and no child will be placed m adult jails. 

JUNIOR LEAGUE SUPPORT KOR JUVENIIJ! JUSTICE 

Junior Leagues in all parts of the country continue to support group homes, 
shelters for runaway youths, counseling services and advocacy councils. 

Manv Junior Leagues^ for Instance, have joined in the development of shelter and 
^ group homes for juveniles Among those Junior Leagues which have helped edCab- 

lish 2 J hour shelters for runaway youth or other youth in crisis are. two Ohio . 
Junior Leagues Akron and Youngstown, three Connecticut Junior Leagues— Greats ' 
er Bridgeport, Greenwich, and Hartford, the Junior League of Odessa, Texas, and 
the Junior League of DeKaJb. Georgia. Those Junior Leagues which initiated the 
development of group homes for adolescents or which provide services at group 
homes include the Junior Leagues of Dayton, Ohio, AsheviUe, North Carolina, 
Knoxville. Tennessee, Charleston, West Virgmia, Lafayette, Louisiana, Richmond, 
Virginia, Albany. Georciji, three New Jersey Junior Leagues— Bergen County, the 
Oranges and Short Hills, and Elizabeth Plainfield, and two Pennsylvania, Junior 
leagues -Harrisburg and Lehigh Valley, Many of these shelters and group homes 
receive or havp received funding from LEAA/OJJDP. 

In Texiis, the Junior League of Dallas worked closely with the Dallas Independent 
School District and Dallas County Juvenile Department to develop Letot Academy, 
an alternative program to prevent the institutionalization of status offenders. The 
protjram provides three progran.<i under one root, an glternative school, individual- 
I2e<f family crisis .ounseling. an J a 24 bed emergency shelter. Junior League volun- 
teers took a lead rule in Helping to develop the program and obtaining the ffederai 
funds necessary tu establish the academy, Vulunteers have served at the academy 
8ince the academy began operating in January 1D79. The Junior League of Dallas 
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provided $100,000 to develop the emergency shelter and §45,000 to pay the salary of 
" a ?»r«^tor of volunteers for three years. The project, which has a total budget of ks 
million, incIUdmg funding from LEAA. has drawn volunteers from throughout the 
Ju^lSrUaku^^ ^ ^^'^^ ^^^^^ persons wHo receive traming from the 
.1 *^""^u f^^^.fs collaborate with other organizations to, improve services to 
rill'll^ '?D^^ ^T^A'^^ J^^i!*^ ^y^^^^r ^" N^""^^ Carolina, for mstance. the Junior 
Leagues of Raleigh, Greensboro and Winston^lem have provided funds and volun- 
tecre to develop advocacy groups for children Both the Greensboro Advocates for 
Children and Youth and Winston-Salem Juvenile Justice Council have been in- 
^^f^J'^^' ^l^K^^T^ ^^^'r^ programs The Wake County Child Advocacy Council. 
r^n^P^iX^ou^/""'°''^^^^"l.°^ Releigh supported the Governor's Advocacy 
council for Children and Youth's successful eflbrts to obtain a youth advocacy 
initiativeVant of $750,000 The grant will be used to strengthen and ex^ffi 
, M !i^?P>' throughout the state to improve the juvenile justice 

^ syst?r:. m North Carolina. *» 

rhl^f'^^nu^A have been active in the development of the Florida 

Center for Children and Youth The Junior Uagues have contributed both money 
and volunteer support to the state-wide organization since it was founded in 1976 
The Florida Center, which also received funds from LEAA, published Juvenile 
Injustice- The Jailing of Children in Florida, a report that documents the plight of 
children caught in the juvenile justice system in Florida. 

7 CONTINUED NEED POR JJDP ACT 

The involvement of Junior Leagues throughout the United States m these juve- 
nile justice programs has made the Association deeply aware of the need for the 

r^"ii«M '^^^^ ^''J^^ ^^''""""^ ^ federal funds and leadership at the 
fedora level is needed to provide communities with an opportunity to improve their 
juvenile justice system by developing alternatives to institutionalization and imple- 
menting delinquency prevention programs. 
The provisions of the JJDP Act have triggered a reform of juvenile laws and the 

?n«rfr ?/ln«aLn^^^ r'^u"*'"'^^*^^ programs that have avoided the 

insti utionahzation of thousands of young persons. The law has made possible the 
development of community-based programming and heightened awareness of the 
develop services that will help juveniles to remain outside the criminal 
^.^o^^rf^ T^^ pr^ision in the reauthonzation of 1980 which prohibits the 

placing of juveniles in adult lails and lockups promises to end a practice which 
irHf^« !2^r^ authorities, including the former United States Attorney General 
oin^^K^ • '"^i^Jro^'ru"" injustice as well as a danger to children's lives. Statistics 
^nfnii ii* * ' s"*^\^*^ juveniles placed in adult jails was appi-oxi- 

irmtely seven times higher than that of juveniles lield in juvenile detention facili- 

The reforms mandated by the JJDP Act are conditioned on states receiving the 
9>n^/?ss Stotes which do not accept JJDP funds are under 
an obligation to institufe^the K^forms established by the legislation. Therefore, to 
deny funding for the JJDP Act -is to, effectively end this reform legislation which 
was reauthorized with strong bi-partisan support just a few months ago. We urge 
this sabcommittee to take the leadership in the efforts to preserve the juvenile 
justice reforms made possible by the JJDP Act. 

Thank you for this opportunity to submit our views. 

Prepared State.ment by Robert Brown, Center for Community Change 
Mr Chairman and members 'of the Committee. I appreciate this opoortunity to 
cy ffev^ntLn" ^^"""^"^ °" ^^^^^ ^^^^ Juvenile Justice andDelinquen. 

Since 1974 th** Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP) 
tnrou^n the \ sion of financial and technical assistance, ha? enabled states, 
participating ii ^ Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Act (JJDPA). to undertake a 
Ilii?^^r .F"^ mitiatives to improve the quality of their juvenile justice 
systoms so tha could better-protect the interests of their communities against 
juvemie crime, meeting thn developmental needs of youthful offenders so that 
they could avoid tuiure misconduct. 

Although in recent years OJJDP's program and funding strategy has come under 
f^llJ^^^^^'^'f successes of the Office far outweigh the criticism that has been 
raised, borne of those successes are: <• 
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Between VJ'to and 11*77, the number of ca^eb processed b> Juvenile courts de- 
creased by almost 4 i>ercent, from 1,406.000 cases to 1,355,.>00 

Durtng the saijie (>eriod, ihv nuniber »ji st<»tu5 offenders dt;ta»ne^I decreased fruni 
116,00 to 59,000, a reduction of approximately oO percent 

Forty \'U>f of the JJDPA participating States have achieved substantial .7.' per 
cent* compiiurice with the statutur> iiuiiidatu to demstttutiunalt/x otatua ^^fTenutrs 
aad non-uffenders, »n practical terma, this means that nearly 200,000 noncriminal 
juveniles have been removed froni ifiajipropriaie institutional conflnenient 

This retluetion in the overloading of juverule justice avstema v\ith nonvr4ni*rial 
offenders Will j;reati> enabie tln;m to focus niorc of theii resources more effectively 
tow«^rd 'developing StrutegJL*b to prevent «iad reduce aerious aiid violent juv emit 
crime. In .iddition, the OfficCv has h<id significant success iu encouraging st*ites to 
undert«tke juvenile tode rt-visioris aitned at strengthening the' effectiveness of their 
juvenile justice syslenis in dealunj Wilh youth crime and the treatment uf youthful 
criminals. 

Oiven the successful record of progress that OJJDP has achieved iil''iti> shgrt 
lifetime, and the eveF growing probleni of juvenile crinic, I and'my colleagueis are 
iiUed With alarm and grave concern that budget recommendations of the Admuus 
tration to merge OJJDP lirograni funds with other social <ind health serMces fund 
ing into a block j^ranL to be adin mistered by the Department of Health and Human 
Services will greatly undermirie tht' achievements of staters and localities in iiTiprov 
. ing their juvenile justice systems Such a merger suggest«i that^ivenile justice and 
deltnttuency prevention are merely social service issue's. This jxjrception is errone 
ous. issues of serious and violent juvenile crime are cnrninal justice issues that 
should be primaril> addrebSenl by ah agenc; of the U.S. Justice Department It 
should be noted that only because of the efTorto of OJJDP thafrioncnminal issues - 
those ul status ufYe riders*, runaways, neglected youth, etc. are slowly being removed 
iroin the criminal jUbtict system so that tluil system can better target its dwindling 
resources to impact juvenile cnrne resulting m injury to or loss of life and. or 
projjerty.^AVe are strongly opposed tu that recommendation and strongly urge the 
members of this Committee to consider the followmg alternatives 

1 Maintain as high a level oi funding a^* I*oi>sible within the revisc^d fiscal year 
iJhJ Budget, but certainly at least $10U million to be administered by OJJDP. 

1. G>nMder a slight reordering of progfam priorities, i-e . increased fvcus on the 
problem of the serious or viulent juvenile offender, with a corresponding dc^empha 
SIS on programs designed around the less serious offenders 

.> Im reuse the involve/nent of indigenous' neighborhoods and other citizen 
groups in the planning, mom tor mg, and iniplementatiorx of OJJDP program initia 
lives. 

i. No amendments to the Juvenile Justice Act of 1j.nO should be recommended at 
this time 

Tj Q.JJDP programs ainied at impacting serious and. or violent juvenile crime 
should remam under the purview of that Office. 

We urge this comrriitiee to weigh larefully .my decision to totally dismantle the 
Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention through the toUil transfer of 
its programs mio a Deparinient oi health and Human Services' block grant. We 
strongly ieei lhat such a decision would have a debiliuiting impact upon loc<iI and 
slate governmentft c«ipacities to ^prevent «ind rt*duce juvenile crime vv^thin their 
communities 



pRKfARhu Statement m HMirrhu n\ Stkhik.n A Jam^kk, PRKsiDbST. Closk Up 

ForSDATION 

We »tre pie«iMHi to pruvidt teslimtjn> to the Juvenile Justice Subcommittee regard- 
ing the pruiA^Mxi phttsc out ol the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Uy my role as President of the Close Up Foundation. I have had the 
oppi>rt unity t6 work cioselv m the area of citizenship education with school officials 
and edu<.ational syMenis tKrou*ihout the country In ten years of existence, CLOSE 
LT hie* tirought over -^' wuo .-^t^condary school students and teachers to W«ishington, 
DC for an intensive wtn-k long study of the Federal government 

The range ot our ntudtiii and teacher participation ha» extended from the alter 
naii>e learning centers lo the suburban system, from the inner city to rural Amer- 
ica. Irom the special or handicapped school to the private and vocational school, a 
r<tnge that includes (he broadest cruss si** tion of secondary age youth from through 
out the countrv In addition. CLOSE UP publishes academic currKulum materials 
lor ust m high school -ocial -studies courses and product*s a sera-s of television 
proj»rams on government lor C-SPAaN C able-Satellite F*ubhc AfTairs Network* 
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* Since August 6f 1980 CLOSE UP has been working ^n the jievelopment of a 
program to^ be conducted m conjunction with OJJDP in a number of communities 
currently participating with CLOSE UP on a national and local or state program 
level Since that time we have had tbe ojjportunity lo learn more about the work of 
that agency, especially it5 efforts in thelirea of preventative -educational programs 
often referred to as "law related educalion " This has brought us into close contact 
with the primary population group served by OJJDP. We have also had opportuni- 
ties to work with a number of educational organizations and agencies whose efforts 
have been supported by their funds and programs. 

Although I cannot speak for all of the? major goals aod programs of 6<AH)P» I do 
teel that the educational programs in law-related education sponsored by that 
agencj- at ^he national level fill an essential function. Many young people tooay 
regard the law as a restrictive and punitive aspect of society. It is very important 
for the development of positive social attitudes that young people learn that the law 
18 also protective in nature and serves as the very foundation of a civilization An 
understanding and appreciation of the rule of law is an essbntial component of 
citizenship in a free society The federal governmen| has a critical role to -play in 
fostering this kind of understanding The problems pFcrime and delinquency cannot 
be addressed globally Youth as a population group >iave special problems and needs 
- that require separate and individual attention. 

The law-reiated educational movement, which is regarded bv many as one of the 
most poiJitive and promis-ng areas of citizenship education in recent years, needs 
both federal support arid, as importantly, leadership. Federal attention is required 
to ensure that this and similar preventative efforts are supported on a national as 
well as on a local basis Basic research, curriculum development and teacher trauw- 
2^^J^9^^^^^^J}^ « certain amount of centralized coordination for maximums; 
efrettiven(»s.^tfcfl entirely to the individual states, these efforts could easily become 
fragmented, duplicative or, conceivably, lost altogether. A national approach to 
develop a cominon understanding of the educational problems in this area, to foster 
proven strategies and methodologies and to share the results widely is crucial to 
deal with one of our society s most serious problems. 

It is not necessary here to belabor the depressing*and ominous sUitistics about 
juvenile alienation and crime The present and potential threat to society inherent 
in these numbers po^es soine ratjier grim prospects about the human and social 
resources that will be required to deal with the consequences of these delinquerit 
populations as they enter the adult world. One of the measures of a good society is* 
thv way It deals with its disaffected members. It may be that'the most cost-effective 
. way to addre.ss the problem of this population is to concentrate a strategic share of 
resources on the area of prevention Educational and preventive programs pose very 
difTicult challenges to those who .attempt to measure and evaluate their effect. It 
would be even more difficult, perhaps, to measure the consequences of their elimina- 
tiwi or reduction in scope. ^ 

In conc!usiorf.*as a result of my own experience supported by the exiHjnence of 
over HK) prof^ionals working with thousands of students and teachers throughout 
the cauntry. it is my respectful recommendation to this committee that^serious 
consideration be given to determine what aspects of the current functions of the 
Omce of Juvenile Justice and Eklirtquency Prevention in the area of preventative 
education can best be accomplished at the fe^ieral level. Leadership, data collection, 
technical assistance, basic research, coordination of effort, innovaUon and develop- 
ment and, vqlidotion of preventative strategies are just some areas which maV be 
best addressed through a national presence It is also possible thjit other kinds of 
e forts can be best handled by the states through the block grant progr^fm. To 
elim)nat<> entirely the very importiint runctions currently supported by the Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention in the area of innovative and effective 
educalion may result in ^ven more costly and persistent problems to both the 
federal and state governments in the years ahead. 

The; human dimensiops of this change in federal policy are impossible to calculate 
in this brief paper There is no responsibility of a societ> greater than that of 
providing Its youth with the fullest opportunit> for achieving the rights and respon- 
sibihties of citizenship The important work initiated in 1974 with the passage of the 
Juvenile Justic^ and Delinquenc> Prevention Act and the momentum that has been 
achieved must be allowed to be overlooked or completely lost m the current efforts 
to reduce federal spending. 



Prki'arkd Statkmknt Sliimittkii *bv Barbara J Smith. Pm Policy Si'e^ial. 

JST. Di^AARTMKNT OV UuVtRNMKNTAI. HhlwVTlUNS. Tilt C'uLNUI. t\tK ExcKI*nu.N AL 
ClIILORKN » 

Wf thank >ou for iht upf>orlun»i,v to bubinil the \il»w.s of Tliu Cuunctl tor Excep- 
tional Children with rtrsptxl tu Tht Jtivenile Jubtict- »ind Dtltn<|uenq> Prevent ion, 
Act of ItCI The Council for Bxcentton.il Children a natiun«il oig«iiiization uilh u 
membtTbhip of ajpproxiipatelv G'.OOi) profesbionalb m the field of special education. 
One jfthe most fundarriental *>ngoinj; mibMoua of the council, v^hich huh brought us 
to Capitol Htll on so inan> occasions^ through the >ear5,, la to seek cohttnual im- 
provement of federal provisions for the cHlucation of America n exceptional children 
and youth, both handicapped and gifted 

In our efforls to promote improved educatioTial opiJortunities lor exceptional 
StudtVits. the Council h.uj bettjme acutely invan: of the incidence of educational and 
__^l.^voett<4bnal special needs jf tht juvtmle iklinijuent.fiopulation. Aa >ou are probaoi> 
aware, recent research efTorli> are evidencing an mordinatel> high prevalence of 
mental retardalion. learntng di5<ibtlitieb, and other handicapping Conditions in the 
troubled youth population Secondly, the few efforts to research the question of the 
prevalence of giftedness in the Jehn^uiuit ^Kipulatton hu^e again reported a signifi- 
cant giftedness incidence rate With the growmg suspicion that school -failure and 
frustration .ma> ctJntribute to JeIini|Utnt beha>ior. the Council believes that the 
im usually high SfK^ial educatio*naI needs <^f troubl}.-d >otith must be addressed by 
the federal government aa m thia Act Crime and delinquenc> are a concern of this 
nation aj> a vvholt and thua there renutins an appropriate federal role in the attempt 
to promv>te methods tu reduce and prevent the incidence of criminal behavior To 
this end. we offer the following comment.s 

T!IK INCIDKNCS oh SI»KUAL hDtt ATlo.N NhhDS IN T»h TKUl/IU.F.I} VOUTJI POPULATION 

Refwrts about the educational cfiaracttriatic-s .ind the incidence of handicapping 
rondituns among a(?^udicated youth h.ive appeared at iin increasing rate over the 
past two decades .Most of the studies have focused on the incidence of men till 
retardation and learning disabilities in this population. 

Most mvestigatici»?> found a high prevalence tl2 to \o fHJicent* of mental refarda- 
tion among incarcerated vouth iis compared to an occurrence of 2 to i percent in 
*hi f^eneral population Above average figures have also bcH;n reported for adjudicat- 
ed youth with learnmg disabilities Depending on the criteria used, between 3u and 
v*^ percent jf thnt population Ivtive been diagnosed ^ learning disabled. There is 
sufficient eVidence to warrant the suspicion that ih6 incidence, of both mental 
retardaijon and learning dis^ibilitie^ occurs at a high -r rate m the adjudicated 
population than in the population at large. 

In a recent stud> of the number of handicappcnl >outh in youth corrections 
facilities in the state of North Carolina, the following was found. 

The number of mentally retarded youth in correctional facilities was approxi- 
matel> six times the number that can be expected from the generaj population. 

Youth exp<H:ted tu have learning disabilities far outnumbered the national expect- 
ed jK»rcentage. . ' 

The incidence of communication disorders auch as af>eech and hearing impair- 
nientij w;is twice that of the general population, • ' 

Students significantly behind in academic akills. including those considered handi- 
capiKHl by federal definition, totalled 89 percent 

A mitional stud> recentl> reported that J2 oercent of the juvenile corrections 
population were handicappcnl In the »iime stud>. the average incarcerated youth 
was fjund.lo be academiuill.v behind age j)eers by two to four >^Mrs, and that iiU to 
^*J" percent' have not completed high ^chJoI rwiuiremenU The J-iiw Enforcement 
Assistance Administration LEAA reported that ^19 |>ercent of the juvenile correc- 
tionh population Is fanctionall> illiterate And. in contrast, researchers in Colorado 
report that while gifttnl youth mav not be more likel> to commit delinquent acts, 
they ma>. however, be represented at le*ist in the s<ime proportion as in the general 
popul.iti jn and those whw do bcxonie adjudicated evidence serious academic undera- 
chievement 

Thus, as you can see. we ara facing a >erious problem. Namel>. if academic- failure 
IS associated with delinquent belutviur. schools and corre nonal agencies must be 
encouragCHl to develop methods of rem^-diating or preventn. , the prevailing serious 
educational problems oi troubled youth 



Statement >iip|X/rt*^ h> tht- f^UMUinK -^rjijni/a.Mins American (otiiition of titizeni? with 
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STATUS OF CURRENT SPECIAL I^DlVaTION PRUORAMb JX>R TROUBLED YOUTH 

Faced with \n is dilemma, the Council for Exceptional Children haa begun to look 
at current special education ber\iceb for tri^ubled >outh. Our preliminary conciu- 
" sions are twbfold: 

The information on special education program^ and aerviceb for troubled vuuth is 
surprisingly limited; and 
« The available information depicts a bleak picture of the current uualitv of pro- 
grams. ' 

The reasons for these facts are man>. Education has nut historicallv been a 
priority for corrections Budget allocation© for programs provide clear evidence to 
this fact State education allocation!) for correctional programs are as low as 5 
percent of the total budget Secondly, education artd correctional agencies r»ave 
traditionally viewed their missions as quite different and separate, thus creating 
few opportunities or reasons for sharing expertise and resuurces. Righ t-to-l real men t 
litigation efforts' on behalf of handictipped incarcerated >outh and research projects 
have consistently rejported the following special ^education program inadequacies. 

A serious lack of trained special education and related services personnel. 

Inappropriate^ or insufncient educational evaluation and identification procedures 
for detern^inirvg specral education needs. 

Failure to meet even the minimum federally and state mandated special educa- 
tion requirements. 

Failure to plan cooperatively with education agencies for the transmission of 
relevant educational information both when the student leaves the public school 
arena and upon return. 

Both education and correctioiis agencies are becoming acutely aware of the defi- 
cits ill providing services to handicapped troubled youth. State corrections and 
human resources administrators have identified services to the handicapped offend- 
er as areas of high priority Education officials, likewise, are beginning to bndge the 
gap between their agencies and Corrections by initiating liaison efforts* and offering 
technical assistance and training ^ctiviti^. 

Thus, it has become abundantly clear that educational needs and delinquent 
behavior are related and yet schools and correctional facilities have not successfully 
developed methods for addressing the problem. The federal government took a long- 
awaited leadership role in the provisoni, of The Juvenile Justice Amendments of 
19H0 to provide necessary support for the development of special education methods 
anjJ t^bniques for .alleviating this situation If the national crime rate is ever to be 
reduced, the federal, state and local governments must continue the efforts to gam 
an undersUinding of the various contributing factors, including educational prob- 
lems» and to begin to eradicate them A strong, visible federal role is necessary to 
4> continue what was begun r» the last ten years. This role must include the continu- 
ation of the earmarking of federal resources for the support of such progressive 
efforts ih the states to address the problems of juvenile delinquency. 

The Council for Exceptional Children appreciates this opportunity to^ice our 
support of the continuation of The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
Act If we can be of further assistance to you in this very important matter, please 
. let us know. 



'!f It Aiw t Brokk. Don't Fix It." by Sknator Chari^ McC Mathias, Jr.. at 
THE A.NNtAi/ Spring Law Day DiN.NtR ok tiik Constitutional Rh.hts Foun- 
dation. Los AvoKLts. Cauf. April- 2G. 1981 

It is a L'reat pleasure to be here tonight to speak ^t the annual Spring Uiw Dav 
Dirv^er of the Constitutional Rights Foundation It is ^always a pleasure to associate 
with people who are dedicated, as you are, to moving our youth and our society 
toward a more enlightened and positive future " There can be no greater goal than 
that and. as a member of the Special Citizens Advisory Committee to the Maryland 
, Law Related Ed' cation Program. I can testify from personal knowledge to the 
tremendous job you havt done over the past \h yea*^ to get your messiige across the 
entire natioiT 

In W\ the Constitutional RighLs Foundation provided consultants to help Mary- 
land get its law related education program uff the ground. First they set up work- 
shops to show Mary landers the and outs of law related education. Then, three 
years later when federal funding enabled the Foundation to help five states develop 
new or strengthtned existing law related education models. Marvland \%a8 one of 
the states chdseL to participate As a result of your help, the Maryland program 
now ranks m one of the most respected and effective m the country. Our State has 
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traincti approximately r>.l)(K) Uvtchen* unJ aini«r,l ;;>0,tHMf ntodt nUs tn iht* wavi» of 
law-related education 

Since VX:^^ the numbtT of j,t«!tt^ partitipattn*; m tht- Fuund<iliun > tedt?rally- 
fundedproKfam ha& ^'rown frum the vr^iina! o ^tateN tu l", St'vefdl more were 
expected to jom the rank:* tn tht? future but, at. vuu kuuw. a nut su funnv thing 
happened on the wav to that exp<insiun tht- Admrnibt ration pullt'\l the ruR out 
^ from under the Office of Juvenile Ju.-.t*st ut»d Dehnquentv Prevention »OJJDP« 
^ wh^ch iS the source of funding fur the prujett And. if OJJDP goes under, tederal 
funuing for >our o\^n Ia\^ related educat*%»n prtT^ram*. and other elTecti\e juvenile 
justice proems nationwide may go under too 

We first learned that OJJDP" wai, tu be one uf the man> ta^unItles of President 
Reagan s fiscal austerit> prfjijran* I.^t munth \^hen the Admmii^tration a^Ked for 
zero funding f^r the program Pres.dtnt Carter had ^Hjuested $t,C# miUion fur Fiscal 

t^V^"*" ^ decision sent bhutk v^avea through the cnmrnai jubtUe community 
which was still reeling from the Carter Administration V phase^uut of the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Adhiinistration 

It is hard to reconcile ending une of thii> nation © few remaining federal anti-crime 
programs with the Admmtstratton'.s announced cvn^ern about vvhether the federal 
government is doing enough to meet it*. re»pjnsibilitie:> ' about the urgent, shock- 
ing national problem" of violent crime 

In thj;^ recent appearances bef^rt Congrt^ional C<jmmf^rtees. Attornev General 
William French Smith shed some light on this anomaly. 

On March li. Attome> General Smith told the 'House Judiciar> Commute**. 

'*Thb« decision does nut mean th.it the Administration believe^ that the juvenile 
justice program wzis not a wurthvsh.le effort We believe that the juvenile justice 
program is pnmanl.v designed tu er^ure that juveniles are not forced, through a 
variety jf cirruinstances. .ntu a cnminal justice s>3tem in which the> do not belong, 
^uch objecti^ . can. and. should be met through block grant programs administered 
by the Department uf Health and Human Services and th.-ough efforts at the State 
* and local levels/* 

On March 21. the Attorney General asked a oubcumaattee of the House Appropri- 
ations Committee **If we don't cut here. >in juvenile justice* where will we cut? 
Then he added. **In litigation and iav^ enforcement, wu don t have a choice but to 
j^ntinue activities. In this area juvenile justice* our rufe is discretionarv. Two days 
ater Attome> General Smith told the Senate JudiLiary Committee that the decision 
was one Df those "hard choices'" that have to be made in times of grave economic 
troubles. 

There is absolutely n\j question that Ronald Reagan came into office with a clear 
mandate todosomethmg about the faitenng US. economy. And that mandate quite 
specxfically includes cutting the fedeiul budget and making hard choices betv^een 
federal programs. 

To come to grips with our grave economic troubles, to do battle with runaway 
inflation, soaring interest rates and s<igging productivity, will require a determined 
national effort It will retiuire s«icnrice and belt-tighten mg from everyone. Every 
single person in America .T.ast be prepared to give up something he or she prizes in 
order to get something we all need— economic stability. 

To hold down federal spending. I ^uuld understand'an Administration proposal to 
decrease tundmg for juvenile justice prografti. But I can neither understand nor 
justify eliminating tjje program Nor can I accept the .Administration s conclusion 
that the federal role in juvenile justice is ^'discretionary.*' 

We hayC" had federal programs specifically for"the prevention and control of 
juvenile delinqueocv for JO years no\v. ever since llHil when Congress first saw the 
need fqr an expanded federal role m the area. Admittedly, the federal effort was 
disappointing for a number of years The program lacked real focus and all too often 
appropriations fell far «hurt of the authorued fundii^g levels. Not until 
n. 1 did the federal effort really get going That year a stronj^ bipartisan effort in 
the Congress produced the Juveniie Justice and Delinquency Prevention /Vet which 
clearly esUiblished the prevention of juvenile crime as a national priority This 
legislation also committed federal technical and financial assistance to help local 
communities develop and sustain the innovative new approaches necessary to help 
juveniles in trouble and to keep them from getting mto more trouble 

Passage of the 1971 Act established two imporUmt new federal policies. 

1 That stutu^ offenders <hose who would not be offenders if adult— should not 
be institutionalized, and 

2 That juveniles and adults should not be commingle<l in lails 

•|-^^^^^°^^^ policies, federal block grant funds-.which constituted the hulk of 

the federal monies available under the Act-were to be denied to aav state which 
did not adhere to them 
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Congress hiis good reason to impose the •demstituiionalization and soDaralion 
requirements on federal block grant recipients , , 

First, there was ample evidence that far too man> status offendere— guiltv of 
truancy incorngibihtv or running awa>-were ending up m juvenile penal m^iitu. 
tions As the bonate Judiciary Committee noted,m its Report accompanying the Act 
nearly 40 percent <about one-half million per year» of the children brought to the 
attention of the juvenile justice s>-stem have committeJ no criminal act. in adult 
terms* and itre involved simply because the> are juveniles* . Moreover. Congress was 
troubled by the paradox that more juveniles guilty of status offenses wound up in 
^ r"^'?* institutions than tho:>e convicted of criminal offenses and that status of- 
fenders also spent more time m institutions than those guilty of serious cnmes 

becond. Congress had reviewed a history of hundreds of thousands of young 
people being placed in adult facilities and exposed to sexual and phv^ical abuse at 
the hands of hardened criminals Against this background, not unnaturallv Con- 
grt^ determined that it was not in the national mterest to maintain a criminai 
justice svstem that sent impressionable youngsfers to jail^ and prisons with adult 
criminals. 

In the seven years since the Juvemle Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act 
be^me lifw, we have come a long way We have set up a sensible, workable system 
to deliver much needed financial and technical assistance to local communities We 
have succeeded in making juvenile crime- prevention a national priority. And wex 
have made real program toward achieving the Act's dual goals of 
deinstitutionalization -and '•separation": , 

states have demonstrated substantial or near substantial compliance with the 
deinstitutionalization mandate; ' 

loJ?*^;^^^"'^'^ than 200.000 itatus offenders were k?pt in secure detention m 
1^74. that figvre today has dropped to fewer than 50,000. 

17 states are in compliance with the separation mandate and 2o more states have 
made progress toward that goal 

^^r.^}^' "^'^^ accomplished a lot in seven years Even the Admmistr^tion 
^cedes the eflectiveness of the program. But, more needs to be done 

What worries me is that if O-JJDP is closed down there no longer will be a 
financial incentive for states to complv m the area^ of deinstitutionalization and 
separatiorf* With the block grants gone the prospect of backsliding is real AI«o cone 
will be both the wtflUstablushed and effective federal assislSnce program which has 
done so much to promote mnovative juvenile justice projects and a federal role in 
encounwmg local juvenile justice priorities, such as diversion programs and commu- 
nitv-based t re a tmenr centers. ' 

But, perhaps what would be missed most of all would be the feeling that the 
federal government is r^alK committed to helping young peojile m trouble and to 
helping curb y-ouih crime We should never forget that although young people make 
up only two-fifths of our population, they make up all of our future 

We are told that the Administration intends to include juvenile justice under a 
block prr-nt program admmistered Jb> the Department of Health and Human Serv« 
icf^ under the new system, juvenile justice would compete for fund2*with 1 > social 
service programs. 

Senator Specter Chairman of the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on Juvenile 
Justice has put his tmger on the problem here At Subcommittee hearings last 
month he said My concern is that there will be enormous competition for the 
funds from Pfealth and Human Services, and a program which was not even in 
Health and Humam Services last year, but has been moved from the Justice 
Department, will find it extraordmaril> difficult, if not impossible, to receive any 
attention through the block grar.t concept " . ^ 

Iiini troubled by the puzzling inconsistency of extinguishing the only remainmK 
tedera] anti-crime program at a time when violent crime is m the 'forefront of 
national consciousness Crime haunts the mhabit^mts of our inner cities and licks 
hungrily at our suburbs, our elderl> withdraw mtu isolation rather than risk assault 
on the sireets. shopkeepers and householders alike -arnj themselves against intrud- 

Statistics tell the tale Violent crime climbed 30 percent in the last 10 years I^ist 
aT./ \S i""^ crimj increased b> percent,.the biggest jum'p m more than a 
oecade We liv»» m a ^lety where a murder is committed every 2\ minutes a 
burglary every 10 seconds and a woman is rape<l every seven minutes Here in I.os 
Angeles, last year there w^is an mcrease in every single violent crime category 

statistics continue to show that juveniles between the ages of 10 and 17 account 
tor a disproportionate share of police arrest^s annually. Young pwple m this aL^e 
group compris^v only 13 H percent of the entire population and yet thJy are responsi- 
ble tor l percent of all violent crimes, 41. percent of all anon arrests, .^| ..) percent 
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of all robbery arrests, 45.9 percent of ra[>B arrests. 13.3 percent of arre&ts for 
a^ravated assault^}, and 9.3 percent of the homicide arrests. 

These statistrcs contain a message we would be ill-advised to ignore, 

The> tell us that now is no time for the Administration to eliminate the last 
vestige of the federal government's anticrime program. 

They tell us that any effort tu ^ontrul crime doomed to failure if it does not 
focus on^he juvenile crime problem. 

The^ tell us that Congress v»as nght on target last year when it amended the 
Juvenile Justice Avt to place a greater empha:>u> on f^erally fuikded programs fur 
serious youthful offenders. 

And. finally, they tell us to tell the Attorney General's nev^K -appointed Tusk 
Force on Vioieiit Crimt that is should turn, its attei.tion tujuvenik' delinquency ?• tl 
• wants to get a handle on the adult crime problem. 

In the entire nine pages of doct ler.tation released by the Justice Department on 
March Z when Attorney General mith announced the creation of a specml tasK 
force t4> recommend what the federal^*, »emment should do to ctjmbat violent uur.e. 
th^re was not a single word about Juvenile crime nof a smgle woid, net *5ven-in 
parenthesis or with an asterisk. 

That tragic omission telk you all vou need to known about the challenge ahead 
for the juvenile justice community You must fill the gap. You ^ust ccj: mce the 
Adnrsinlst ration and the Gjngress that there *s a continuing federal roie m juvenile 
justice and that changing horses in the middle of a Stream swollen tu a raging 
torrent is dangerous. 

If the federal government is to stay m the juvenile crime Hght ji^ business, >vhivh 
I firmly believe it should, organizations hke the Cunstitutiond Rights Foundation 
must make the case You are pa^t masters at changing attituues among the young. 
The time has come Uj turn >our skills of persuasion on their elders m Gjngress and 
in the Administration. 

In the fierfe competition fci dwindling federal funds, only prug^'ams that can be 
proved to be cost-effective are ^oing to survive. Juvenile justice programs pajs ti*e 
rost'effectiveness test with flying colors* but you must make the case foi them. 

You will not be without powerful allies. Leo Brown, Commissioner of Public 
Safety in the beleaguered city of Atianta, thinks mai.ita»nm§ the federal roie m 
juvenile crime prevent.on is so crucial that he came .o Washington last month tc 
plead the case "'It seems clear to me," he said, "that i/we a*» a.nation are smver^ 
concerned about both the immediate and long-rangt prubltn^i of cnuie in this 
countrj' we must at this time establish prionties. The iirst priorit> . . . must be the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency," 

I heartily agree and. as a first step m establishing that pnontjr. I have asked the 
Attomev General to add a juvenile justict: expert to the Vask Force on V olent 
Crime I hope you will second that motion. Working tc*gevh«.. we may still be aole to 
turn this situation around. 

All we reallv need to do is to preach a little folk svtsdom in the right places— if it 
ain't broke, ^lon't fix it. 



Prepared Statement of Althea T L. Sim5ions. DiRKirroR. Wasti.ngton 
BLRPL\t. National Associatios fur the AovANi.KMEN-r ok Colored Pkoplk 
T»iE Need for the Jl'venilk Juctice Program 

The Administration's proposal, enur.wiated by A lorney General Smith m his 
testimony on the Department of Justice's nraut^hunzation bill to concentrate on 
_rganizca and v^hlte collar ^rinie and narcottcs Iraftic vtould be commendable if it 
were not proposed at the expen?^ of juver justice programs. Mowevpr, advanced 
m the context of an accompun>ing plan ih cut theso fatter programs by S136 
million, in effect eliminating thtr/n. a would seem tv igro.e the old aaagr. an cunce 
of prevention is v/orth a p*jund of cure * While we* cannot introduce statistics to 
suppoit our conclusion, we are r.cvertheless convinced that the K> to 1 ratio envi- 
sioned by that saying is moht likely vaMd. 

Al! social indicate rs show that niincnt^. youth are in a desperate state and most 
Jikely to oe vulnerable to the I. r'^ of a life of crime. Unfortunately the cnme 
statistics indicate that the> ^accumh m greater ^/loporticn than their contemporary 
jcs who more abundantly participate m ibe etonunuc» educational and social bene- 
fits of our still affluent society This relationship betw«,en crime 4:iid economic and 
social conditions .«hould be cr nsidered m light of the corditions faced b^ minority 
;*outh, espoci<;lly blac*c youth ir our societv. ^ 

The ^^^"^ Ccoiiomif iii?f5^rt o7 the President ahowed the black unemployment rate 
to be \i:Jt percent as compared to I percent for thr nntioA. vvith black youth 
unemployment . t S p**r eni plus \Vt iK-lie.e ;hese figures represent a gross under- 
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Statement The median income for black -famihes, which had nsen to 62 percent of 
that of whites in 1^75, decreased to 57 percent in 1979 and the gap is widening. The 
number of black families in poverty in 1979 was 30.9 percent— over 3.5 times the 
percentage of whites. 

Black teenagers have rapidly fallen behind their white counterparts iri private 
employment A 16- to 17 year oJJ male in 1954 had the same probability of bemg 
employed as a white youth of the same age, however, that probability has steadily 
deteriorated to only 15 percent in 1979. Expressed another wa>. white 16 to 17 year 
olu males have been able to increase their employm*^.it from 40.8 percent of their 
age group In 1954 to 46.1 percent in 1979 while blanks* employment has declined 
from 40.4 poccent to 20.7 percent over the same period. 

Eighteen (18) to 19 yeajjold teenagers Iiave. a similar experience. Their employ- 
ment prospects have dwinffled sin^ 1954;. when ^8% more black than white 18 to 19 
year old youths were working, until they are ohl> 62 percent of a white youths 
chances of employment. 

Recent cripe statistics show that proportionately only 50 percent as many blacks 
as whites are likely to complete college. The alarming dropout-pushout rate in 
institutions of secondary education and the declining quality of elementary and 
secondary education in many areas of black population concentration increase the 
likelihood that the ave'^^e i>latk will be less able to compote in an increasingly 
more tecL lical society, * 

The budget proposals before the Congress indicate a detenoration in the bleak 
picture these statistics indicate The elimination of CETA jobs, the decrease jn funds 
available for educational, nutritional and health programs, the limitations on educ- 
tionai loans, all increase the prospects that black youth will be increasingly exposed 
to higher chances of unemployment, lesser prospects for educational adr-*ncement 
and greater-rfsks of growing up in conditions of poverty. Given these factors, and 
pending their elimination, there is little prospect that their mvolvement m crime 
will decrease in the near future. 

Hopefully, we could expect for those who are unfortunately mvolved in the 
criminal justice system, an increase in opportunities to bt counseled, rehabilitated 
and directed into useful pursuits in society, rather than being exposed tp the 
dangers of being treated as ad«*t criminals. These expectations appear to be futile, 

^SSf * Federal level, if the Attorney General's recommendations are adopt- 

ed The alimination of the Juvenile Justice Program will not only terminate federal 
funding but will be a declaration of national policy that the juvenile offender is not 
worth the effort of attempted rehabilitation. . 

The NAACP does not consider the suggestion of block grants to states as a viable 
substitute Wp who have been haunted by the shibboleth of states rights throughout 
our entire history of fighting for freedom, know only too well that returning these 
programs to state and local authorities means an abandonment of federal response 
bihtv with no corresponding imposition of obligation^ on the recipients of federal 
funds to meet any standards of decent treatment. 

The NAACr* knows that the federal obligation was assumed in the first instance 
because of the failure of state and local authorities to adequately meet the, needs of 
the affected youth We therefore urge that the existing programs be continued m 
order that sonjewhere down the line society be relieved of the costs of cahng for 
hanlened criminals who ^:ould have been saved as juveniles with a little extra effort, 
and mor« mjportant, of the societal costs of those criminals Uhe majority) who are 
nev^r npprehen* d despite the ever increasing appropriations for criminal law en- 
forcement and pum'shment. 



Prkparbd Statement of Charles Salem, Mayor, Goodyear. Ariz., Member, 
Makicopa Associatio.n of Governments, and President, NAr.oNAi. Associ- 
ation OF Rkgional Cou.^cils ^ ' 

Mr Chairman, I am Charles Salem, a member of the Maricopa Association of 
Governments, Phoenix, Arizona, and Prej»ident of the K ilional Association of Re- 
gional Councils.* 



r/Ji ^^^^'''^'ion of Regional C<)unl»l8 represents approxim«\tel> 35o of the nations 

m> rvgionn! councls of local governments Regional councils are public o/gan^zations encom- 
passing regional communit> and are tied dircetl> to their local governments through local 
and or slate government actions The basic rc8pon8ibilit> of a regional council is to be an 
umhrplla ajcnc> which coordinates regional coordination and management activities. IVIany 
regional councils also arrange for the implementation of regional pohcios 
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I appreciate tht; «jpportuntt> tu provide tht; SuU^uiiin^ttee wttn our viewd un 
priiptAdU fur coittinuea ftfderal adouttanwt- tu .^ttctte and i\a,<xi (;uvt-rfinit'fiU <st templing 
to administer viable Juvenile justice progmmb. 

We knuw that p«ii»t heartngb before the panul hu%t ampl> reflected both the 
6uc^esse:» and tho intPrtcumtOgb of our natton :> juveiiile juatice sy:>ivin. Therefore, we 
not «.ite the obvtvoo ar ra> of statotics that demon:>trate the magntluide of the 
prubluniA. S^s Will we take up > our t*nit- b> dentondtralin^ >et agatn iht benefit to 
docxet> to roitPiene w»th troubled >oufi^aterb t« aaiot in diverting thein from iruubie 
with the i^w cr to assist thobe wHm are a!/ead> in tht ju^ende ^uatice »>atem. 

What, we dwiiowever, »3 tu demonstrate the need fur continuing some federal 
4issiL^tance in the^ effort^) The pa^t federal <nvei>tnterit9 have Iriggered innovative: 
appruiithe2> in man> <.ijmmanitied, Ihebe ha.c. the (xiterUiiU fur auCLe^bful applica- 
tion in many other pans of the country. 

Simply put, the fedeiral tnve:>tment mode:>t a:> it »s h.u> greater relevan«.> than 
ever tn this time uf j>carce resourveb. St^tt and Kval ijovernmenta, in man> uise&. 
are uperatmg at the margm. Tax rcbtrtction:} and inflation are res)tricting their 
abihl> to render dcrvictfb. In Some va^*t», the> arc routing attivitieb m order to 
provide unl> the moat^ esc^ntial ^ervt^es and oftfe.i at reduced TeyeU. Thib la not a 
t»me when thfc>e an*td readilv abburb programs atid a«.tivitte:/'<.un«.erned with 
Aew and innovative approaches tu pubhc prublenu. The cust effectivenesb of the 
wuoperativc appruach, therefore, becomeb more important. Ironically, however, 
manv^uf these cooperative venis^res <nu^t be terminated or deferred if thev have to 
rely ssolely on IcciU funds 

raced with a choi«.e between.c^/nt»nuing bread *iiid butter ^ services or continuing 
to explore innovative methods to Jeul with tn^ubled >ouih. lotiil offic* «s simpl> 
have httld choice Tu continue even a modei»t level of act(Vit>, federal doSistance is 
critical 

Following; are some examples uf huw ijpecific cummunitie:> are add/essmg the 
j^rublem.uf juveiiiU wnme now The San Antunio metropolitan area had a senous 
problem with juvemlt kandaham T'w addreb& thiS. the Alamo Area COG used as 
ijeed mone> ti> begin to ebt<ibli:>h a Vandalism. Violence T«isk Force., This Alamo 
Area G)uncil ^^f Cover nmentb effort has been nominated for designation as an 
exemplary project. b> the National Institute of Justice and wdl serve as a nation- 
wide modeL Incidentally, thic> program ii> now being conducted with WIS II funds, 
but^it points out how a aniall amount of federal funds can dp^r a succx'ssful effort. 

Under the leadership uf Elstc'ban Sosa. «,hairman of the VTr and board member of 
the Harlandale ISC. the interguvernmentai effort of the Task Force haj> utilized an 
effective interagency apprjach to the serious problem of vandalism. Various law 
enfurcemer*t, school and juJix^ial groups along with the National Council of Chris- 
tians and Jews, the Texa:> Council of Cnme and Delinquency. San Antonio Parks 
Department, VIA Metropolitan T ansit and Soutliwestern Bell offi'.taU have met on 
a monthly basis in efT^rt to devise methods for addressing the problem. Many 
times a prubleni discoosed ai. a Hiceting wiiI rt*ce.ve an immediate solution based on 
the experience of aaother Ta^k Force member From December 1973 until May 
I?80. this efTvrt was carried .^ut without specific f&nding <is an additional service of 
the Council of Governments under tht regular criminal justice planning /uriction. 
Since the LEAA program h»u> been phiised out, which providt^d funding* f^r this 
project This has oince h^n uiscontmued. which pm poir.ts why additional fun(iing 
13 needed by stat? and local government. 

In, May, the Governor's Office of General Counsel and Criminal Ju^. 'e funded 
.\/^0G for a a;mmunity widt plan to inform the public Through ihe^use of radio 
and-tclevision. public servit* spots as well as billboards and posters, the public w<is 
remmdt^l about the ^imit: add cXceSdivc ^osts attributed to vandalisn. Additionally, 
traitikfig was mduded in.th*s projec*. for school adm^ni.'strators, teachers, counteiors. 
parent^, students and security ^^ersonnel to prepare a personalized action plan to 
address each particular schcol s problem as defined b> the school team A goal of 
the program was directed toward juveniles and involved ihem in the program This 
approach ks Significant, because each problem is singular and each action plan must 
be Reared individually 

This uniuue intergovcrnniental cooperation and community networking exhibited 
by the Task Force has drawn attention in other jurisdictions of Tex*is. and the 
pro^tfct has already been reoL^^ted in Dubuijiie, Iowa, Only M projects have been 
designtfletl as exemplary by LEAA <u *ts hist jry, and tbe Vandalism T<\s>k ^^rce has 
the vKance to be number r> Yet it may not have begun were it not foi the initial 
federal investmtfht, which provided the rc^sources to try a cooperative approach to 
deal will] crime problems 

Clearly, Mr Chairman, this type o( community effort o'{>e rating within a total 
metropoi^n area and enlisting public and private interesta in a joint effort is a 
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^'^"'^ leadership and support Programs of. this type deserve your 
Thank you for giving me the opportunity of testifying before the Subconimittee. 

Prbpaked Statement of the Natio.v-al Board ok the Young Womev's 
Christian Association of the U.S.A. ' ' 

^ o THE OfFICfi Oy JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DEUNQUENCv PRfiVF^TION 

ine xww\ statement IS i,iade in beha f of a youth— female flmTmnlp .iTfA^,,,. 
tT^ ZTif'^' P"^' 1^^^' «-P«"«"^^ o the Na'^a^ B^ard 

2.Krl£"tS Sf the"teH,°" ""'^T'^ delinqueniTmalt 

l&uro^"^^^^^^^ 

' 3tS«r?"f °^ "^l- -'"^^ -dent iU 

responded positively to the overtures of the NXnal I^nr^ vVvPA '^^ ^^'^^ 
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third— m New Yurk Statu, where >uuthb Ifi Ih ' wuru included. in an mH:ounty " 
luntituttonal and iolluw up pn^ram aervuiii fentale iniTiatei). it vva» initiated and 
varrted uut b> five YVVCAa in three counties The New England program w.is in 
Hrugrej>» when OJJDP w.«> created. thi» new agenc> contributed rebourceb .ivhich 
made its continuity possible. 

Thia information is aet -forth m aupjwrt uf the YWCA cunvittion that the bignifi 
^ant work with youth who are en route to, involved in, or moving out of conflict 
rtith-the-iaw atatua hab found its inost fertile :50il m agenciei within the Justice 
Ufpartmeal. i.e., with agencies that carried tlinong their prime resDonsibihties 
tiiipacttn^ the rei>|>ective jubtice »>i)temi» and that have been aaminibterea b> person 
iiei I'ouiid iv be knowledgeable about the justice »v»tem and the requisite interaction 
Uetweefi auch knowlenige and experience and the programs that are directed toward 
youth who miiy be enmeshed in the system's mechanisms. 

» There .may be a aeinar.tic veil that obi)Curt*s the difrerence*s between work that is 
. <cp<^rted tv be typical of generic approaches and thooe "youth services" that typify 
ihc delinquenc> prevention and control effort. The language is the same, the dy- 
iiuniica differ, the investment for the latter must be greater, the effort more in ten * 

the cost higher. The undertak.ng that aeekb to affect thg justice system and the 
>outh who are subceptible to ltd actions and controls has proven to be most substan 
li«ti when the voiuntar> organ iz-iitii/nal sponsor workjs with the governinental fund- 
ing resource that ii> focui«>ed on the justice s>»tem and understands the ramifica 
uMiia oi uU o( the efforts*, the weaknesj>eb and the strengths of the given joint effort 
^*itl thi' diatinctivtj re»iiai»ites for »u».tesatul performance. It is tl^K YAVCA opinion 
ih*.t this resourv.L' is supplied beat b> thu justice- rt lated Federal agency, that the 
vvotK With delinquent and endangered >outh will not compete successfull> if it is 
paucd in the mainatreaiTi of general youth .:>ervis.e^>, without special consideration of 
lis distinctive obligations and requirements, 

« Rejcjction of the proposition that calls for merging t he ^ work that has been 
mandated b> federal legiatation With traditional '>outh services'" with those within 
the U.S. Department of Health and Human S^i^vices 

Some of the rationale for th.s position has been set forth under point No. l 
.ctLnivew Other aupporttve reaaonmg nia> be offereni that includes the importance of 
9pc*uuu attention to aerioua v.rime among >outh. This leads to consideration of some 
oi the reudii> available figures on arrests, the nature of offenses, and "related data. 
It IS reported that there have been &ome effective results from some of the work 
vfuit has been carried on to .datei that may be reflected in some decline in ^he 
numbers of >outh arrest*. In spitfc of this, there are serious problems requiring 
^uncentrated effort. Resi&tmg the temptation to cite an arra> of statistical data 
*vithin this statement, the National Board YWCA does wish to point to some of 
liiohe that underline the need for continuing, concentrated, concerned work especial 
IV w.ith female vouth. Note that the TBI Uniform Crime Report, published in 1980, 
reflecting data for 1979 indicated: 

Of the 6.854.7.>1 males arrested in 11)7^ 1,482,686- -2 percent—were under 18 
years of age. 

•Qf the l,2T4J6iii females arrested durmg the same period :i81,7j5~:i0 percent- 
were under 18 years of age. 

«o percent of violent cnmi s committed-b> males were reported to have been 
comipitted by youth under 18, 21 percent of those committed by females were 
reported to have been committed by female youth under 18. 

These and the reama of other data that are available ha%e led to increasing 
recogiiitioii on the part of those who are mvesting themselves in the effort to 
ivduce- indeed reverse aome of these developments of the importapce of maintain 
inK. and strengthening the partnership between the jusbce related agency - 
(wJOP-and the volunUry secto.. It is felt that that partnership has identified 
aoint- avenlies to auccesssfui joint effort. It seems apparent also that that success may 
rise to higher effectiveness onl> if it la {Hirmitted to build on its past endeavors and 
to Hiuunt an even atronger loint iindert<iking. To move to nuw — weaker less distin 
Kuishiibie approaches would be suaceptibit' of generating lo^'s on past investments 
Thvae losses, it seems dear, would be m terms of young people, their potentials, 
iiit ir possibilitieb. tKeir opportunities to .ivail themselves of the products of past 
t'ltwria made by the joint partnership of OJJDP and its nongovernmental partners 

This lends directly to' ^ ' • 

.i (ontmuation uf the legL-^lative provision that 20 percent of OJJDP Special 
Emphasis funds be made available to Private, nonprofit organizations ^ 

The retwon for this VWCA position seems to have been established in the forego- 
ifii4 The nt^n profit organizations have the iK-ople, the places, the knowledge, the 



* In Now York S»4it*' these youth were chiMified as adult* 
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^^^v^^' 'ntertf .Vhe commitment and-in many insuuicus-the knowledge 
and experience gamed t/jough the above-cited .oint work with OJJDP The> S 
must have, additional r.^urces to appl> all of this to the work that us to be done in 
the months and yearj/ahead if the desirt^ results are to be achieved^ This is 
particularly true of this .period when attention is directed to the need for more 
forceful work in relation to serious crime among youth, and Xn there are evi^ 
™!!r.r"'"li°J'P?""''' '^"'''^ '""fhing more aGd..uously toward younger and 
r protected youth when daily reports carry information al^ut 

cr minai'dehnquent influences moving ,nto the corrWors of school buildings and 
. 'nto other points of contact with youth formerly believed..to be "^fe" and ILu?e 
vdunl^'^^f '° imP0ftai.ce of the roles and funcUons of nSiid 
trdnatmnalS " '"''j'"' delinquency prevention and con- 

The National Board. YWCA has joined other nonprofit youth ser^ng orcaniza- 
ions in a statement submitted to this Subcommittee Care. the1^e?or"^°hal X.fn ■ 
taken to avoid repetition of information presented therein. At this point, it seems 

r'ntSil^l^arS °" ^^"^ °^ ' 

Pi.tf-Vt^rSr''^ei^rrZ^^^^^^^ 

months 0 operation Dveloped to provide resources for the National Boa d. VtvCA 
^ll^iiL'^I '-•T'".'"'^ "''""^'^ P^°"^'°" of technical assistance to otherlelecV- 
^pnfnn^ volun^ry organizations that-heretofore-have not worked with deiin- 
minnri?ii <;"'!'''"8<^.«', ^males. especially those who are members disadvantaged 
minorities^ this project has succeeded In stimulating the involvement of six Xr 
Nationa VolunUiry Organizations. = The American Red Cross. The Links Ine 
Hisrn?^^^l?Sfft^r/h-'"";".r- Or^makers and Tailor, Nu'tional ciahtion of 
• , I "<^alth and Human Serv)ces Organizations. National Congress of 

'"'-'T; Organization of Pan Asian American Women. 

ty'Ldltudentl^^L^^^^^^^^^ "'"^ " ""'"'"^ °f 

This project has b<H;n directed toward "increasing the capacitv of voluntary orira- 
nizations for the prevention and treatment of delinquent among It h^^ 

included adult and youth representatives of a cross-section of rrial/cultu?al/ethn^c 

UveTe^"for" t^^s'M'"'!'"'^'!)'^'" of disadvanUiged mino'ues" The .mS^^': 
live need lor this, focus, has been demonstrated repeatedly^ within the nro^t's 
activities, many of which have underscored the fact that mL^ emale youT who 
are members of such minorities are highly endangered, often outside the main 
stream of "traditional youth se^^•lces■■ and-for a range of sociological and ecoSc 
S^netrati^n.'"""'' '^'"'^ -'--"'^ - crimra„d^"dehnqrcy 

wJlI''nn^''['h?nlh°'''? YWCA-sponsomd project demonstrates the efficacy- of work 
b^n enabledT,*'^,!", w"'- 7'""!^'^ organizations. ea<-h of which-m furn-has 
o^n affi?K^™H^^.'"^ P™^"**^ ^''^""'^F otherwise work with its 
own attiliates in accordance with us own operat ona mode, in a variety of settinss 

well ^'w.t^otCT^nl''"'^ "^^'^ '"^'""'^^ local jusU^Lys eS 

rnnr„^pir,i? Jo^"' Community resojirces. represents an unusual cost-effective 
^^^ITt ""'have been achieved by individual, fundings of each of the 
participating units reaffirms thAeed for funding at a level whrrfc LfrmVL^^^^^ 
notional undertaking, and which is not constrain^! "to so reliance u^^n S or 
local resources, even those That fiow from the Federal Government throuch b?o^k 
grants: lavs the foundation for reassertion of the National BoTrd YWCA s stme- 
ment to tKe Assis^nt to the President for Domestic Affairs and Policy in 197» to 

mr/nd?^LM',ot?on 7''','Y"°""l ^WCA is deeply concerned auit 

h,^^nfn^ '■"'""■on of the funding level for the Office of Juvenile 

Justice and Delinquency Prevention. It is crucial that thbAdkninistration 

of tKtion' '""Tr ZTlV'' toward reach.n/?h%tro™youth 

:.Ul"are"rforUs td^Ja '"Jo lT.;e"~n:^^~<^^r S^^^^^^ 

p'?o ler of" ottern"'d '° '11" r °' theLTSent and s^^iiul 

contnTatio°L7Lr^icet;nthe^^^^^^^^^ "°^- ""' '""^ "^""'"''^ 

h2^\^l^T i"*^ ""u °^ the YWCA has not changed. In fact.- it has 

been rcenforc ed in the intervening perio<i. We. therefore, urge the Subcommittee o^ " 

aiinP 'l.hlJf I"m '"O'lI^IGflTS- a thr,^.p,.K. fx'h.bir^m ptod from an a.s-so8sm<,nt report to 
m« ' " "'^<^<""Pl«»'"nent story for the first fwo years of this unXwk° 
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.juveiMie Juou*.t- Kij support tundiij^ at or above the level of $100 milhon per >ear ^ur 
thid vtutl lialt^^itai c>(>[i^atiun. tu vote for cuntinuaCion of OJJDP <ib an ageiic> Withuri 
tht: LHipartiiU'itt ol J^iaticc, to assure the avaiLtbiht> ol the resource thub nriavlt 
available ioi ualwruu <te svell a» local efforts, <ind to do ever^tinn^j »within its {>owtr 
tu A<iie^ua/il Utt tfivestnu'iit» that have been m<ide and to, assure their continatlv 
and their o^^Ajstamty for productivU> and effettivenesb in the >earb to *.orut 



HlGHLIGyTS 

A Nattuital Bo.irJ of the YWCA program of Technical Assistance- traniiag. 
wrtAultAitivft. ikiuviirtl ration directed to high risk' female >outh, involving »ix 
othvf Natioiuii Vviuritar> Organi/<itions, vMth special eitiphast^ uixjn racial, etniitw 
cultural nltu^>litics. and With special reference to difficult problems not covered b> 
typical youtli advocacy and treatment. programs." 

Rfcpre&enui.^ tl.v combined eflorts of seven National Voluntar> Org<im^ativ>us 
working in iT .i.lltrent i>itesi' m 20 States and the District of Columbia. 

Involving <»ppiMximat^*l> J.UOO vouth between the ages of 11 and IT >tarh, a 
aigriifiwant uu*uU;f oi vvhom are endangered aTtd^or delinquent female >outh v^ho 
are aitrmberv> *A facial cultural ethnic nunOrities in all aspects of the project «.ctivi 
tierf 

Dc'^eloptiiH utiil iiitpleint iiting individualized organizational approaches to in 
*.re«».>uig tlaii rc3pt-vt»vc vupawitieb for prevention and treatment of delinquent^ 
aniofig gitio. rvrving us advovatei> in relation io problems and issues considtn^d 
iruvial tu the- leU.iutiun of endangertnent and de!inquenc> among girls, and evolving 
.titd trxpfiiiiiiutj w.i^^rt at which >outh and adults ma> work together in all ph«ises of 
the undertaking * - ' 

RetnevutK and dfawiug upon the experience of the sponsoring organizatioii .md 
other parttv^tvatiii^ c»lruwtures. relative to the target work, population, and awoui 
piiohaient<>. o^v^ecs^ng needs, ,reating and testing models for advocacy, service dchv 
t-f >. and f^laU'vi *l^,t^o^»» with reference to needs identified, developing methods and 
.•>>»ttni» fwf viiiitinuiftf, a;oe5>sment of^prpgSfU'ss and signal achieve ment,<ftnd dehvtr 
if develupii*,, aud utilumg^a varieU of t<*chnical assistance approachc»9 and meth 
ous " f 

lierieraii>. iiiovai^, aluitg differing p<ithb iil^ccordance with respect for individual 
organizational differences toward common goals. 



4f 



^Includes h»Md<i'i %Tt**r\ ».jtfv 
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ORGANIZATION 

THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 

THt LINKS. INC. 



NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MiaiNERS. DRESSMAKERS ANO 
TAILORS 



NATIONAL COALITION OF' 
HISPANIC MENTAL HEALTH AND 
H\jmi SERVICES ORGANIZATIONS 

NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
AMERICAN INDIANS 

ORGANIZATION OF 

PAIi ASIAN AMERICAN WOMEN 



HEADQUARTERS/OPERATING 



CONFERENCE SITE/AREA 
V ... 



Washington, D C 
Cincinnati. Ohio 
St. Paul. Minnesota 

Washington, DC 

port Wayne. Indiana * 

Lynchburg. Virginia 

New York, New York 
Boston. Massachusetts 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Greensboro. North Carolina 
Newark. New Jersey 
Washington, DC 

Washington. DC 



Washing toft, DC 
Isleta. New Mexico 
Milwaukei^. Wlsronson 

Washington, DC 



Detroit, ^Michigan 
Miami. Florida 
San Antonio, Texas 



National CipitSl Area' 
. District Of Coltxnbia 
. Maryland 
. Virginia 
Seattle. Washington 



YWCA OF NORTH ORANGE COUNTY 
YWCA OF GREATER ATUNTA 



MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT YWCA 

NEW HARLEM YWCA 

YWCA OF GREATER PIUSBURGH 

WASHINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA YWCA 

CONSORTIUM OF YWCAs IN 
SOUTH CAROLINA 



Fullerton, California ' 

Atlanta » Georgia 

. Phyllis Wheatley Branch 

. Clark College 

. Morris- Brown College 

. Spellman College 

Jackson, Mississippi 

r I • 

New York, New York 

Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania 
McKees Roc.ks. Pennsylvania 
. Sto-Rox Center 

Washinflton. Pennsylvania 

StJiter County, Sout>i Carolina * 
Greater Charleston 
Colunsbia • 
Greenville * . 



Clinton, Hattiesburg, 
Macon: New Albany: 
YazOo City 



NATIONAL PROJECT HEADQUARTERS 
NATIONAL BOARD. YWCA 
RESEARCH AND ACTION. INC. 



Washington. DC 
New. York. New Yprk 
New York. Nev* York 



24 NVO SITES - 20 YWCA SITES - 3 NATIONAL SITES ■ 47 SITES IN 20 STATES PLUS^.C. 
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Prepared Statement ay the NationaI, Coalition for Jail Ru-orm 
The National Coalition for Jail Referm is m'ade up of 32 very diveree national 
organ.Mtions including the National Sheriffs' Associrftion.\National A^.mion o 
S," '{wS?o:r„ri '^'^f °^ ?f"V«^ State Courtrand°Amer°. 

^P^X^ru!d^be"\here"'° ^'^ 
nZlfU^ member of the National eoalition for Jail Reform have unanimously 
'?h^/??'"^f*T*"'*' NoMuveniles Should be held in an adult Jaii; 

The Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention lOJJDP* has recently 
tZJ^r^r " '""^''^ reauthoriMtion process. In reauthorizing the Juvenile J J 
Uce and Delinquency Prevention Act, the 96th Congre* of the UaUed States wiTh 
^nnrt f^'^ suPWrt from across.the country, agreed that there shouhl be a n?tional 
effort to remove ill juveniles from adult jails. The beljef underlying this lecis at"on 
was expressed by Congressman^ Thomas Coleman, that even with ig'l^^l anttnd 

^v^fn?ir cSuld be irreparably harmed 

by incarceration in adult facilities, a . ' ^ j ••u.nn.u 

The failure to fuhd the Juvenile Justice anti Delinquency Prevention. Act would 
be a'-grave set back to efforts to implement this national bipartisan mandate 
Federal leadership spelling out v*here we ought to be^oing and helping states and. • 
'o^o' KSyernments to work towards Ihis goal is esselJtial for th^ succes5^ of This 
effort The end of the Oflice of Juvenile Justice woiild in effect mean the end^f the 

A momentum to rcmovd juveiriles from jail. . . 
nSteLi"r?!lr.'? adult jails is such a widespread hnd serious" problem that it ' 
P. „?^^!.^ ? federtl mandate for removal and immediate action at the federal 
I^klipfear^ar"* j"^?''^ J^''^ and 

•HoiiSEeSluff^^^^^^ '^'^^ tlje horo^ndous results from 

m^dl?"'^"" "'"^ ""^ <=°"'ined'with a thirtyjive year old woma^ jailed foV 

thf^/S''t'i!nS """^ ° ™" "^'"^^ ^'^^ murder-who raped 

'x'yyas.confined with five men. among them, a man charged 
with murder: Jmd escaped prtsoner, a child moleslei^charg^ with moisting three ^ 

Biil (age 12), Briar Jage 13) and Dan (age M) were suspected of stealing some coins 
from a loca store ^hey were placed in a cell with one dder boy and twoTen The 
first night the men jiecided to have a little fun. As Billy and Brfan lay sleepmg the 
wn?.),^"^?!^ matches between Billy's toes and in Brian's hands, lit them a„d 
wjiKhed them burn, laughing as the boys awoke ii, pain and horror TTie second 

['hlvVndnfc'*^ "^"'''^^ '"r"' "^'""'"g '5>the men"l^uThow 

Th/mon . "."f"™" .'".a lontrtimeand how these boys wo;ild'do just fine . . 

i?^" hereetr^tL'^^'^':'°'''"^ '^""^ ""^ "-h'of-the men forcibly 

trZ^'°fini!i n "IV^"^ ""^ repeat^ tjjtmen poured water on Dan's mat- 
inT'r„^,?'"^'#"''.?"'^' '"^"'^ Stripped the boys naked 

before a^dge*."! ^"^ ^' '^"^ ^"""^ '".j"'"' ^^^^^^ were brought 

thJ*iL-i!!nrtmeht^^^ ' ^J"^ ""^ B"""' ''^'''""g '^^n^fcr to 

the Department of Youth Services, were sent back to tht oounty tail. Upon their 

t'h^r^nle';!^ W "°u' *e !^ l"' " adulte.^ut thi rusTigS ' 

)„,t'f„'!f/'tT''"*''u*-w''"? i? """P'y separation mafidate. 

Si^':;^'t!ft°' ^P?'""'* for juveniles. To achieve separation 

Cf,^ are (often placed m solitary confinement. Thus, to protect him from being 
housed with a mu-derer. rapist or thief.' a youth mjl^ bo "protected"' by bemg left 

mrin.?^"«?fu^""'?''"' IIL"'*? •^"•"""'■^ conrmemente 
^tmd and in need of assistance and supervision than when thpy. 

•The disproporUonate rate of suicide per 100,000 juveniles m adult jails (12 3 
K'inlT/la,';?^' ""i'^M ""'^ " 6 percent) in juvenile detention center is an 
^hfSemenU demonstrates the.seriousness and inappropnatencss of such 

us^i'n'JLS.^""' ^ houso juveniles in som^ .situations, they w,IF be ^ 
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One vhiiil w«us in juil btxiiu^u lar tatht-r wv»t.-« ^u^f>c^.U'd uf rapjiig her Sinve the 
mcOht ^.uuld !iul proved* iht Uithei ^.u-* not htld "The \.hiM» h*jwe>.er. ^^^a^ put tn jail 
for 'Protective Custody ' 

Remuving luvoitile;) frum jail an i7»aui- ol ^uiMice And the Office uf Juvenile 
Ju.stt\.e and Delin*|ueru v Preverilioh t> primaniv a juMn.\* prugrain, not 'a mkioI 
servKe prugram B> UKludiUK the justn^v j/ruj;ranfS vV4th .sucial service prvgrama and 
turning thus f>iune> Da\.k io iht dtateA At iea( the ju;>ti\.e i^.^tue ut^ reniuvin^^ juvunileb 
from jail will end ^ • 

When the J6th Congress mand*!!^^] tht rtniMval of luveniieb frum jail» OJJDP wai» 
^^iven the ^e^punMblIlt> Iwr iniplenteiit<n^ ihi.*i mandate Tu fy.%iU ihts effoc(. the> 
h«i%t fiKided an intti<itive tiifuugh whtch ^omnt unities an. ab^e^.Sln^ thX' prubiem 
and impii nientin^ polu^&.'S. proi^ed^reb add ut pru^ranm tu jjfuvide dulutiunb >ind * 
att<;rnutives tu in«.ar^tratin^ juvei«..ct> ui jatl '"Thid program is buildnig <} mumentum 
at the touii leveL ^hi«.h mav eqd if the federal ^.unmiitntent la vMthdra\\n. WT? are 
on the ed^e of learning huw ^unaiiumtieS \.an mobl effectively plan fur and effectU' 
xU ihe rvmuvai of jufrendes fruin adult jail.i What wt- learn frum theae erfurti> svill 
bo benefit to other conn>unities* across the country 

Ci^ngresu ^MSel.v re^Julred that a uativnai fttud> be June to a^^esss the tmpact uf the 
' reniuval amendnieut on statvland local ^overnine:it^ Tht ofn^-e la about tu under* 
lake thid Curi^res^ionaliv niall^^eil evcuuatioii of ho>v ;»u\.cei»bful ^.ummunitieb are 
in thiH effurt and what tht problem^ the> fa*.e <ui thy.v du m> Thi.'> <. valuation will be 
invaluable tu other *.iVje& a fid vuuntit-s >u tht> va?i learn frum the experiences sjf 
o»liers 

In Summary , 
I Housing juventleb wittiadul^d in j*t*\it \.<iude> irreparable harni tu the jusendes.^ 

The need to end.v|;na pr»^ctice is criti(;nl ^ 

J Tfie 32 national Jfi(;aniAXnon.i intnt Natiun<il CoaUtiun fur Jail Refurm unani- 

mousW agree that juveniles .should not b<* held in jail 

♦ 1 1 he. Office of Juvendi Juftln-e t,fid Delinquency Preventiun vsab reauthorized 
witli sMdespread bip<irtu><in support, vinlv iai>l >ear At that tune. Congress, con- 
cerned about the size and t;^tnt of ihe problem, mandtited the removal of juveniles 
frommiL 

\ Since than, federal leadership <ii.J inituitiNe in this area' 4ias resulted in 
momentum building a\.ro^s the ^.uuntrv to remuve juseniles from jail 

't Suites need help^iii how lu do thla most effective! n, huw tu avuid the problems 
othvrs have encountered, mtw to de\eloij <ipprupriate altern<itives, <ind learning 
wliat the expeneiices of'other st sites have been. ^ » 

(I It doesn^l make »enM, for r,u .itates to each be Cullecting thia information, each 
tiskin^^each other what worked for ihem, and each looking for an^we^s to the &ame 
questions -ID other states are also asking. 

T An »wsej>sment of * »t expcrien\.es of different states will begin doon. States nt*ed 
that revaluation tu he) h^rnrplan and avt?td the errors that anuther dtiite h«is made, 
and learn of solutlun^ .thur state hiis found U\ be a difficult problem. 

S The end of ihe O ,t of *usenile Just .e and Delinquency Prevention and the 
federal mandate ^-yrt -vt jLt»eniIt*s from jail would mean a serious setback in the 
efforts of states to effi . ihi.-> rentoval It is urililyel> that this could be accomplished 
Without an entity »n tht K-dtial ^overnnieni to provide ieadership*«ind iissiataiice to 
the .states - • 

Put I' A RED STAri..\U«NT .fh Illh NATIONAL Lht.AL A in A.\n DkFKNDKR A^OCIATION 

la ID7 \, Congress rei»uof.ded to the faihngs of thi> nation's juvenile justice system 
bv ena\.ting the Juvenile Justice af)d Delinquency T*revention Act. The major fail- 
ings of this s>stem Ah.ch Congrt^ss identifiedi.ire nothing less than a national 
i>c<indal Tht?J in\.lude the »n\.ar\.eration of thoO^STnda of .children each year in adult ' 
jai!:S the warvhou^ing vf vhildren ifi indtitution^, the aecure \.onfinement of status 
offenders, ' <ind the ta\.k of coordination and I^.idership necessary to implement 
effective delinquecicy* preventioa'and rehabilitative programs 

It la ironiC that the m<ignilude and per »»ijiveness of these failings, and the 
resulting tragi\. «.oni>eMuen«.es for million^ ot hildreO> were not fully unvt*ile*d uotil 
the early iDTOs. almost T,' vears after the wept ion of the juvenile justice ay stem. 
Indeed, tht first juvenile court li-gi.>>alion» ena\.ted in Illinois m \t>'JX resulted from 
citizen outrage at the jailing of children with adult offenders. 

With enactment of the Juvenile Ju^tue and Delinquency Prevention Acl and 
creation of the Offn-t j( Ju^^^nile Ju.>ti\.e and Delinquen\.> Prevention Congress ' 
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A status offen^^ i> .in .ut ^huh i?* .i»eg.»i ^ml* betauH liu' offender i^ a jusemle Curfew 
violation !<< a .^^tatu^ olTen*^' 
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recognized that ending the abases *n thib nation a» ju\eniie M>ifm4, acquired a 
national pohcy and commitment uF ledeml resources und leaderbHip 

Tne Oflice of Juvenile Justice and DcIin4uenL> Prevention proudes this tcderat 
leadership The Act s goals are beinf» reaii/4?d through a n.ulti-prunged approach 
including formula block j^rant*, tv the *tates und .suHporl of tnnova^ve advocacy 
botn locally and regionally 

Great strides have been made in liie past ;>even \earb. but it is imperative to 
recognize several important realities First, the atrocities visited upon children Ui/ 
decades would coatinue unabated a' not fur the leadership of the federal govern- 
ment Despite this leadership, problems ©till afftxt vhildren ihruughout the luvenile 
justive system Second, the innovative adv^cv projects v,h^^:h the OHice of Juve- 
nile Justice and Delinquenv> Prevention has supported pla\ an integral role in 
achieving of the Act s goals Thrrd, re^vKins the problems faci'nf: the juvenile justice 
s.vstein requires long-term *"ommitment 

EXISTING PROBLEMS AFFECTING CHIIJIKEN rHRU^GI10l.T rUfc JUVEMLE Jt STICK 

SVSTE-M 

Local police and other lavt^-nfurLcment officers generall> ha\e httle training in 
dealing wjth troubled >outh Tht officxn, usualK cannot identif\ the psychiatric, 
familial, medical, or other problem** uf youths taken into custody. The> cannot 
divert juveniles with such problems avva> fr^^m the ju\emle justice svstem and into 
appropriate service agencies. - 

In most communities, large numbers of vh>Idren are incarcerated in detention 
centersv jails, and similar facilities for mi nor miscvnduct, or for conduct which 
would not even be criminal if committed b> an adult. Few cominunities have 
developed standards for secure detentiun of ju\eniies ^hich efTc»ctivelv confine only 
juveniles who are dangerous to themselves or others. 

Fourteen years after the VS. Supreme Court s landmark Guult decision, accused 
juveniles are denied basic constitutional right*. Ju\enile court judges Jace over- 
crowded dockets and insufficient coifrt resources. They frequent U advise voungstere 
that reprc|entation bv an attornev c» unnecessarv, t.me-c^nsuming, and possibly an 
expense which the^tate will collect from their parents. The young people often are 
unable lo 'Aithstand this subtle coercion or to appreciate the role of the lawyer in 
legdl proc^mgs Man> readllv wai^e their const.tutional right to ct)uns-l. In Salt 
Lake Ciiy. rtah. in 1979, onU percent of the 6.000 ju\ehiles charged with senous 
crimes were represented by attorneys in j'uvenile court. 

Throughout the I'^nSted St*ites there Is widespread incarceration of children m 
J5.JS and ?»her inappropriate facilities prior t5 proceedings in juvenile court. The 
Communitv Research Center at the Univbrsit> of Illmios estimates that in 1078 
there were 4T?,«)00 ch'Mren confined in aujit jails and police lock-ups in this 
country. 

Particularly rural communities, there are chrome shorta^Tes of alternative 
placement and services for juveniles, both before and after adjudication. Local 
'^'*iciaJs dislike confining Juveniles in the wountv jail but lack the technical exoerlise 
and resources to develop alternatives suth a:> group homes, shelter care, extended 
foster care, and independent living arrangements. 

Children committed to state institutions often must lae m oppressive and degrad- 
ing ronditions which violate basli. curi.-.titutional rights and fundamental decency. 
Shunted through a juvenile court =».vnem whr^ proclaimed pi-rpose is rehabilita- 
lion, children routInel> are locked tor long hours in cells that are small, d:.rk, djrty, 
and inappropnatelv heated ^r ventilated Thev are isolatc*d from fa.nil\ and friends, 
with mail and visits strictU revOiIated and monitorea bv institutional staff. They are 
intimidated or assaulted b> guards or bv other inmates. Thev are denied counseling 
and other basic rehabilitative services 

Disadvantaged and minuritv children feel tht^ weight ol the juvenile justice 
sv-stem even more hea\iU than others Bla^^k and Ifispan.c children are investigated 
police, taken Into custody, and invarwc'ratc»<l in grossly disproportionate numbers. 
Native American children regularl> are locked in jails on reservations. Phvsicaily 
and mentally handicapped ctnLifen havi- few programs m local communities or* 
state jnsiitytions which meet their special educational and other ne.»dsX^ 

THE ROLE OF YOUTH AOVOTACY PIlOCRAMS 

Advocacy Mmplv means speakm^ on behalf of th»>se who cannot sprak for them- 
selves Advocates for children are unique in that they represent this nation s most 
helpless population L nlike other groups ^vho could reprt^aent themselves, children 
are inherently disenfranchised and politicallv powerless. 
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Government-bpon»urcni juvcnilt: a<l^owaw> Ht^f<A''» have made major changes in 
digniftcant area:> of the juvende juatue d>atcni. Under the apunburship of the Office 
of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, local and multi atate advocacy 
programs) have worked with public officials and cummunity groups to develop and 
implement local c>ulutioaj» tu locaJ problems). Programs auppurted b> the OfHce have 
provided ba:3ic ttxhniwal a£>bi:!3tance and infutmation on ever>thing4from methods) of 
dealing with chronic offenderb tu architectural plan;> fur muIti purpose detention 
tacilities, to restitution pro|;ram^> pavit.g victims of juvenile *.rimes, to analysis of 
existing and proposed juvenile codes. 

ThruughoL the nation federally -auppi/rted juvenile advocates have worked with 
state public offtcxals, a:> well a:> officials in i.ities, town^, and outl>ing communities. 
The> have developed new models for service to vouth and have helped to provide 
juvemle services of a :>cale and qualitv previously unknown iU this country. They 
have served as vutal^sto m many i.ummunittes, supporting and enhancing the efforts 
of elected officials and ttadilional agencies. And they have served as a critical 
safety valve"' channeling the ener^es of frustrated law-enforcement personnel, 
public officials, children's -Tightd advocates, and community workers mio productive 
plans and programs. > * ' 

Tw9 e.xamples of th^\ypes of programs funded through the OfTice of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention which have made a difference are the Juvenile 
Justice Legal Advx>cacy Project of the San Franc isco-based Youth Law Center and 
Ihe National .Juvenile Law Center m St. LouiS, Misssouri. The Juvenile Justice 
Legal Advocacy Project has seven attorneys who provide legal advice and assistance 
to public officials, attorneys, community groups, ai^d other children's advocates. 
Project attorneys work primarily m Arizona, Colorado, Xevv Mexico, North Caro- 
lina, Oreg»>n, Utah, and Washington. They, also have provided technical assistance 
to indivjduals and agencies in, New York, Rhode Island, Florida, Maine, Montana, 
Idaho. Ohio, and California. 

Project attorn eVtf^havb been instrumental m helping Utah officials persuade rural 
communities to stQp locking up children in adult jails. They .have helped- !^vew 
Me.xico officials compfy with state and federal laws m state training 5chi>ols.*Thpy 
have assisted the legislatures of Washington, Oregon, and New Me.xico.by preparing 
extensive analyses of existing and proposed provisions of the Juvenile* Code. They 
have gone into court to protect the rights of ch^Idr'^n confined in dismal and 
dangeruus institutions m Colorado, North Carolina, Utah, and Washington. In Ari 
zona, the> are working with Native American tribes to develop und modify juvenile 
codes used on- reservations. They have prepared law review articles, manuals, and 
monographs on the nghts of juvendea in jail, conditions of juveaile confinement, 
litigation tn the juvenile justice system, and the legal rights of children in the 
United States. 

The National Juvenile Law Center hosted a national legislative advocacy confer 
ence that bruu^t together approximately 300 persons including state teams of 
legislators, citizen advocates), and judg^. Some states were represented. A de- 
tailed legislative mafiuai supplemented conference presentations on all major juve- 
nile jo:.tice issues and on how state legislatures have addressed them. The confer 
ence gave citizen advocates* the opportunity to meet legislators, judges, and others in 
key positions. And it made juvenile justice an issue of higher concern to state 
legislatures. 

The New Hampshire Attorney General's offiee and the New Hampshire Fcder 
at ion of Youth Services requested that the National Juvenile Law Center staff 
evaluate that states training school. The subsequent on site evaluation and report. 
discli^*d deplorable coriditiuns and practices. As a-^direct result, the state closed one- 
cottage. The study heightened st<ile officials* awareness of the need for systemic 
reform. 

In Iowa, a similar cv^lition of local Citizens, juvenile advocates, and elected 
officials implemented an alternative to detaining children m the Scott County jaiL 
As the result of successful litigation, the county board of supervisors was ordered to 
create a juvenile detention facility, A citi/en .♦idvisory committee was Created to 
recommend alternatives. This. committee requested the help of the National Juve- 
nile Law Center and tts consultants. These combined efforts resulted in a juvenile 
justice needs assessment, construction of a five-bed juvenile facility, and detention 
screening procedures to ensure that children are not detained too often, 'nie Scott 
Gjunty detention program was presented as a model to judges, legislators, and 
sheriffs at a recent statewide conference. • 

These are examples of the work of only two organizations funded through the 
Office of Juvenile Justice Delinquency Prevention. Similar interactions are repeated 
daily between local advocates and state personnel and among state officials, local 
advouites, «ind regional advocacy programs. The tangib.e results of this juveriile 
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advocacy are broad-based rendirection of resources and the creation of family coun- 
seling programs, community-based group homes for status pfTenders and neglected 
children, and crisis intervention programs. Further, the effectiveness qf such an 
advocacy network often reduces the need for time^onsuming. costly litigation. Liti- 
gation is necessary, however, where other interventions fail and where unlawful 
practices are pervasive and endanger the safety and welfare of children. These 
^ juvenile advocates are vital They are a source of expertise and a necessary catalyst 
for improvement of juvenile justice systems. 

lONG-TERAl COMMrrMENT TO RESOLVING THE PROBLEMS OF THE JUVENILE JUSHCE 

SYCTEM - 

Resolving the problems of the juvenile justice s>'stem requires years of work on 
part of public officials, community groubs, and children's advocates. As a first 
step, state and local public officials and numbers of the community must have 
information on these problems. This information they can then use to change 
perceptions of and attitudes toward children who become involved with the courts. 
Public financial incentives must stimulatejocal and private sources of- funding for 
basic services and innovative programs. Effective advocacy groups r*iust work on the 
local, state, arid national levels to provide technical assistance and to monitor 
programs. 

^"^SSI^"^^ reauthorization of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquencv Prevention^ 
Act in 1980 signifies that ^he natipn s troubled youth and families continue to be of 
the highfist najiona oncem. Rpauthorization, is a recc«nition that the problems 
r f -i" "'^^ justice ^-stom cannot bo cured easily and that a contin- 

ue federa ;^mm'tment is nccessarj- to complete a comprehe;r-sive national strat- 
egy Innovation, cogimuftication, and expertise are the hallmarks of advocacy and 
are essential components of this national strategy . 

As the 198C amendmenta to this act reflect, the juvenile system must increase its 
emphasis on solving the problem of juveniles who commit serious crimec- The 
amendments also expre& a' CongressionrJ policy of assisting state and local goven- 
ments to concentrate resources on strengthening ihe family unit 

The dismal history of our juvenile juotice systems prior to 1974 contrasts vvith the 
substantial changes effected since Congress declared children to be our highest 
national pnonty The full potential of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion 4ct, however, is not yet realized. It would be irresponsible to assume that 
remaining problems can be solved if the federal government abandons its commit- 
ment to juvenile justice 

Prepared Statement x)f A. L. Carusle, Chairman of the National Steering 
CoMMrrrEE of State Juvenile Justice Advisory Groups, Chairman of the 

5H0RTHEAST COAynO.V OF StATE, JUVENILE ,7uSnCE ADVISORY GrOUP^S; ' CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE MaJNE JUVENIIJE JUSTICE ADVISORY GrOUP^ 

Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act represents an attempt on 
the part of'Congress to provide leadership and assistance to states, local government, 
and pnvate agencies to develop and implement .effective programs for the Preven- 
tion and treatment of juvenile delinquency. The Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention, established within the Department of Justice under the 
^ general authonty of the Attorney General; assumes the primary responsibility for 
implementing thir Federal assistance, as well as for the coordination of Federal 
« resources a^nd pdici^. 

The roncerh by Congress regarding juvenile delirfquency became evident with the 
enactment of the Juvenile Delinquency and YoutKOffenses Control Act in 1961, the 
purpose of which was to assist state and local governments in addressing the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. Further recognition that the Federal government 
had an important i-ole to play in supplying the resources needed to combat delin- 
quency and the leac^ership required to ensure coordination and cooperation at all 
levels ws demonstrated bv enactment of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act on 1974. Title I of the Act includes the following statement; 

ull^^V^^U^\]^t^ of State Juvenile JuatTce Advisory Groups supports the prepared 

^*The Maine Juvenile Justice. Advisory Croup supports^ the prCDared testimony by A. L 
^ arlisle. which is herein included Also included is the Maine Juvenile Justice. Advisory Group s 
iMpact statement which assesses the impact of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion ^ct on the Juvenile Justice System in Maine, accomplishments under the act. and the 
impact on current efforts If the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act is not contin- 
ucd as reauthorized m 1980. , 

Er|c " 19'5 
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Congrc5&> finds further that tht high mviduntt: of dclmquenu^ in the LVited, States 
today results In enormoui* annual wyst and lnimt*«iaur^ble lubb of human life, person- 
al secunt\, and wasted human i:e&ourcej> and that juveniie delinquency consvUutes 
growing threat to the rratiunal welfare requifmg immediate ^md comprehensive 
action by the Federal Government to reduce and prevent delmquency. ^Title I, Sec. 
101(b)) 

The confprehensive action suggested b> the Cohgrcss is detailed in the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 19T4, ii*> reauthorized in December, idbO. > 
The Act provides for a strong, tiearl> defined, result«roneated program based on a 
partnership between the federal, state.and local government. The mtent of the Act 
IS to develop and implement efTective methods of preventing an^ reducing juvenile 
^delinquency, including those which maintain and atrengthejp tiie family unit so that 
juveniles ma> be reuined in their homes, tu divert juveniles from- the traditional 
juv-enile justice* system, to providt alternative, tu institutionalization, 40 coordmate 
and plan for juvenile justice activities at the state level, to iwprove the juvenile " 
justice s>'sten;. to increitse the capacit> of sUte and locaLgovernment and public " 
and -private ageacies to conduct effective juvenile justice, delinquency prevention -s 
and r#*habilitation programs The Actriiandates dl-institutionauziitiun of status and 
non offenders, sepArption of juveniles and adult ofTe/iders, monitoring for compli- 
ance wi/h deinstitutlonalizatiori and separatiun and the complete removal of juve- 
niles fronx adult jails b> December IOSZk The Act also ma.^dates that 6673 percent 
of Juvenile Justice and Delir.qdenc> Prevention funds be pa^^ed on to-iocal units of 
government and that nor less than 75 percept be used for advanceu ^xhniques^in 
developing, maintaining ai.d expanding, progranto and services designed to prevent ^ 
juveniie delinquenc>, to divert juveniles from the Juvenile juat %e system, to provide 
community based alternatives to confinement in secure detention and correctional 
facilities, to encourage a dlyersit> of alternatives within thfc juvenile justice system, 
to e;stablish and adopt juvenile justice standards and to provide programs For juve- 
niles who have committed serious crimes. 

f*'^iiey\ct Iia4 served as an incentive to states tu improve their luvenile justice 
wstems While Juvenile Justice and Deliiwuency*^ Prevention funds have always 
been but a fraction of the total system cos^, they have, nonetheless, served as a ' 
catalyst to increase both the efforts and resources devoted to improving juvenile 
justice systems witnin tbe states. 

The Act, funded and administered <is reauthorized, provides an example of, an 
effective national, state and local partnership. Thu Federal government assists state 
and local units of government in addre&smg the problems of juvenile delinquency hv 
provtdihg leadership, b> setting standards and d> appropriating mone> to irhprove 
the juvenile justice system In particular, the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention, among o^her activities, develops guidelines, gathers data, disr 
semmates information ard provides and. or makes available technical assistance to 
the states to assist them in fulfilling the intent of the Act. 

Each state which ^elects to participate in *he Act must have a State Advisory 
Group, the /3 to 33 members of which are appointed by the uovernor because of 
their experience and expertise to juvenile justice. State AdvisOiy Group members 
represent units of local government, law enforcement arid juvenile justice agencies, 
.including corrections and probation personnel and juvenile court judges, public 
agencies and private organizations concerned with dehnquenc> prevention or treat- 
ment, such as social serv Ic^, fnental health and education, community-based dehii- 
qucncy prevention or treat men t^programb, businesses employing youth, youth work- 
ere, locally^lected officials, those with experience m dealing witli the problems of 
school Violence and var^dalism ai*d of k-arniiig disabilities. In addition, one-fifth of 
the nr.emoers of the State Advisory Groups must be under the age of and, three 
must have been or shall vurrentlv be under the jurisdiction of the juvenile justice, 
•'^stem \ majority of the members including the Chairman) shall not be fulUime 
employees of the Federal, state or*local government- < 

Stale Advisory Groups are an effective force in helping to ahape opinion and 
pohcv to implement the intent of the Act State Ad/isory Grouos are involved in 
developing comprehensive atate juvenil<f?ustice plan^ based on btate ana locij 
needs They also pla> an important role m voordmatmg juvui\ile justiCe and delin- 
guency prevention and related programs to ensure efficient, deli^ajry of juvenile- 
justice service within each ^tate Wtih statewide represor»t/it\on, State Advisory 
Gcoups provide an ongoing forum for the exchange ot inforrp^tion on juvenile 
justice issues and, promote and initiate cooperative efforts among community-based 
agencies and state agencies dealing with >wuth. hi addition, Stat^ Advisory Groups 
advise their Governors and Ugialatures on matters relating tq luvenile justice. 

The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act requires ahe participation 
of citizens through State Advisory Groups in fulfilling its mandates. Such citizen 
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^involvement ensures that decibions regarding juvenile ia:>t»ce are made with state 
.and local needs, priorities and resources m mind The bulk uf the mune> appropri- 
raied for the Juvenile Justice an(^ Delinquency Prevention Act ib returned to the 
states, which determine how that money is to bo spent. 

The Act also provides for a coordinated effort on-the paH of all those agencies 
which deal with juvenile at both the Federal and state level. With ever-diminishing 
resources, coordination of remaining resources becomes ever more imperative. The 
Coordinating Council on Juvenile Justice and Dehnquenv^ Prevention at the Feder- 
. al level and the recent amendment which provides for a similar mechanism at the 
state level are Important components of the Act. 

The Juvenile Justice of Delinquency Prevention Act has led to programs toward a 
more humane and more rational, approach to juvenile justice. It has provided a 
focus for local, state and Federal commitments to juvenile justice issues. It has 
provided a planning capability within state governments on juvenile justice issues 
and has encoUraged a dialogue among factior 5 which- have all toaoften immobilized 
the system through* lack of communication. It has encouraged bolicy changes at 
both Stale^ and local levels regarding.deinstitutionalization of :,tatus and non-offend- 
ers and separtition of juveniles from adults m secure facilities, and has encouraged 
^he development of com.nunity based prevention, diversion and treatment programs^ 

well as the participation of volunlao agencies and citizens. The Juvenile Justice 
• and Delm(^uenc5 Prevention Act has exerted great influence on systems planning, 
on,dcveIopmg a range of services for juveniles resulting in the prevention of entry 
into the iuverile justice system, on the abilit> of communities to offer alternatives 
oiltside the juvenile jus tici.« framev^ork, on expandmg the expertise and resource of 
communities to deal with their own problems of juvenile delinquency. Use of the 
least restrictive alternative" has been encouraged in an effort to maintain juveniles 
within their own fahiilies and 'or communities whenever possible. The problepi of 
the serious 'violent juvenile offeader has been recognized, and programs which deal 
with th^ needs of both the ofiender and the commuiiity continue to b^ developed. 

Elimination of the Juvenile Justice and Delinqti^cy Prevention Program will 
severely^ jeopardize or eve\ curtail states' abiliti^ to maintain and improve juvenile 
delinquerjcy programs ^nd activities relating to ,preventioi^„ diversion, training, 
trratment, rehabihtation, evaluation and research. The Office of Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Pr;evention is the only federal agenc> which focuses qn and xnxh 
Vides ^ssistance in combatting juvenile delinquency. - 

The Juvenile Justice and Delinquenc> Prevention Program is a criminal justice 
program and is. therefpre, .properly located within the Department of Justice. To 
include juvenile justice as one of many prograrAs within a biock grant to be admin- 
istered bythe Department of Health and Human Services would result in virtual 
eliminatipn of both fovus on and fuadinjg of juvenile justice activities. The Juvenile 
Justice program was originall> located within and administered By the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, which proved so ineffective that it was moved to^ 
the Department of Justice There is no reason to believe that a shift back to the 
Depai-tment of Health and Human Services would prove any more effective at this 
time. , . ' ♦ ♦ 

In order to continue the progress already made at the local, state'and national 
level and m order to develop more effective ways of combatting and preventing 
juvenile delinquency, it is essential that the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act be continued as reauthoriz'ed. \ 

State Advisory Groups stand read> to assist in any wav possible in what must be 
a concerted effort on the part of all citizens and all levels of govenment to address 
the serious problem of juvenil^ delinquency. 



* • Juvenile Justice Impact Statement 

the juvenile justice and df.linquency prevention act 

.The Federal government does hav( an important role in assisting states and local 
units of government in addressing the problems of juvenile crime. This role is one of 
leadership and startdard setting ' - foster planning and program-development m the 
juvenile justice areo at the state ^ ' Val level. Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention '^JJDPl funds have always oeen but a fraction of total system costs, but 
they have, nonetheless, provided incentive for change. Elimination of the Juvenile 
Justice and DeHnquenc> Prevention program will remove the ovly effective means 
of ensuring continuing juvenilo justice system improvements in the State. 

The Juvenile o^ustlce and Delinquency PreventiorLAct ^JJDPA; of 1974, as reauth- 
orized in December 1980, provides for a strorigfclearl^ defined, results-oriented 
program based on a partneisliip between the- federal, state and local government. 
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The intent of tte Act is to develop and implement effective methods o[Preventing 
TnH Sine m^nile delinquency including those which maintain and" strengthen 
??e fam"lv unit ^ that juvea^ may be-retSined in their home^to divert juveniles 
from thenrad t^nal juvenile s>-stem. to provide alternatives to institutionalization; 
o^wrdtmte ami plan for juvenile justice. activities at the state level to 'mprove the 
uvemle^t^ce system, to increase the capacity of state and loca government and 
Dubhcandpnvate agencies to conduct effective juvenile justice, delinquency preven- 
t'^ion ind Xabihtotion programs. The Act mandates deinstitutionalization of status 
and non-ofTenderTseparation of juveniles and adult Offenders, monitoring of compli- 

a"th deinsuS^^ '"IJP '^{;TfiR^'°jL^cp'„^ 

n?l^ from adult jails iby December 1985). The Act also mandates that 66-^ percent 
St mveniTe JUS K;i and Selmquency prevention funds be passed on to ocal units of 
Mvemmeht and that not less than 75 percent- be used for advanced techniques in 
SopT^ i^am ng and expanding programs and services designed to prevent 
mven% delinquency, to divert juveniles from the juvenile justice system, to provide 
iommunity.bja« to confinement is secure detention and cyrr^tional 

SifS to encourage a diversity of alternatives within the juvenile justice system, 
ll Slish and adopt juvenile justice sti^nd^ds and to provide programs for juve- 
niles \iho have' committed serious crimes. 

ASSESSMENT OF THE IMPACT OF THE JJDPA Ot( THE JVMf.Sll.E JUSTICE SYSTEM IN 



MAINE 



Since 1975. LEAA/OJJDP has granted a total of S1.987.00q f.! 
designed to deinstitutionalize status and non-offenders, separate juvenile and ?dult 
Sl« anSmtor compliance with the above m.andates. as well a^ to provide 
sp^mflmphasis to advanced techniques in order to prevent delinquency and to 

and has achft'ved sign ficant results. JJDP funds have served as a nece^ry catalyst 
to efY^t ma o^l^tL improvements. It is unlikely that significant changes would 
have occurred m the juvenile justice system in Maine without JJDP funds 

Pri^ to the rweipt of federal juvenile justice fun(^s. the Boys' Training Center 
mowX Maine Yomh Center, wai the primary facility for holding juveniles, mixing 
^t^ tatu and nonoffenders with. criminal offenders. Jails "° 
^oaratinK adults and juveniles sincew intitaf participation m the JJDPA, the 
nlrater of status ' and non offenders^ detained m juvenile detention or correctional 
facdScoun^jaT mumcmanock-ups, and Maine Youth. Center, has declined 
from 37 to 7 In 19S0, Maine demonstrated substantial compliance, .with deminimis 
^cTptio.^, and maintains an unequivocal commit^nent to continuing compliance 
sXsSntial progress has also been made in ensuring that juveniles are not de- 
tafn^Tcoiff,^ m any institution m which there is regular sight and soUnd 
mnt^t with adult offenders. At the time of initial participation in the JJDPA 
herl were 1,186 juvenile offenders and non-offendere held vv-ith adult criminal 
offender in facilifies.lacking adequate sight an^sw^d separation In 19?'. 'here 
were no comt^letely approved, secure detention/^ilities but currently <fll county 
m?ls deeming u^^^^^ approved facilities. !n addition, Maine has funded group 

iomes and emergency faciliti^ to serve as altenative to detention in coun^ jails 
an? in juveX&tional facilities. Maine's Juvenile Justice Advisory qroup 
1 1 lAG) the only State Advisory Group in the country actively involved in monitor- 
nc w th a v.e«' to^rd developing alternatives to detention is concentrating on 
dlvelop.ng aral °ume system of monitoring jails, municipal lock-ups and juvenile 
detention and correctional facilities to comply vith State and Federal standards 
in addition to Maine's accomplishments initiated by the specific mandates of the 
IJDPA the Act served as an incentive to the massive revision of the Juvenile Code 
nn^ toother laws wrtaTning to juveniles The Act also provided, the stimulus to 
plai s^c^a ShS^^ron demonstration programs wh.ch ^^^.^^'^S^^Lt^'^tt 
delinquency, provide alternatives to incarceration, and make improvement in he 
iuvenile justic^system. Juveniles are disproportionately represented in both the 
arrest Mpulation and the population of those arrested for index crimes. In 19'79, 
iuven lS^ accounted for -W^rcent of 511 persons arrested for index crimes ^hile 
they epresented only .3^ percent of the total population and only 27 percent of all 
arrests s^tewide. due to the high incidence of juvenile arrests, t ie -JJAG has 
tarceted efforte and financial resources in the area of primarv prevention to address 
^Sil in Uie community which contribute to juvenile delinquency Currently. 

■SUitus offenders-juveniles charged with o.<8vho have comniittecl offenses that would not be 
cpminal if committed by a? adult. ' • 

* Non-offenders— dependent or neglected children. 
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Enmary-prevention projects are operating in \Vashington County, Bangor and 
ewistgh Auburn, There is also a statewide Delinquency Prevention, and Training 
and Technical Assistance Project to assist local delinquency prevention efforts and 
tQ implement a long-range, statewide prq^ention strategy to combat juvenile delih- 
quericy JJDP funds have also supported in-state and out-of-state training for juve- 
nile justice system pcrsonael (law enforcement, intake, probation and parole, judici- 
ary,* etc) to improve the overall iuvenile justifce .system and to ensure coordination 
of the various compottents of the juvenile justice stystem. In addition, juvenile 
justice funds have provided Jhe Staffing capability, for the legislatively mandate<> 
Committee to Monitor the Juvenile Code, whose function is to review and evjTluate 
the operation and implementation of the recently revised Code. Maine continues to 
foc^s on \leveloping a range of community-based residential and non-residential 
alternati^ for juveniles in an attempt to reduce the large number of commitments 
toMYC. 

J 

PAST ACCOMPliSHMENTS 

In the area of juvenile justice, Maine has accomplished the following through tlie* 
' financial assistance oT the JJDPA and LEA.A.'s maintenance-of-effort fui\ds. ^ 

1 Established JJAG as a viable policy-making, advocacy group for juvenile justice 
acti W ties in Maine (Executive Qrder,. 10/5/79); , , .'^^ *\ 

2 Developed the system^ofjuvfenile-resadential facijitie^ for long term, intermed. 
ate and emergency placements to serve as alternatives to ^incarce ration at MYC 
and/or detention in county jails or inunicipaHpolice lock ups (started 17 residential 
treatment centers, group homes and emergency shelters/foster care pro-ams), , 

3. Established youth aid bureaus and police/school liaison programs in 29 Maine 
communitites; * 

4. Initiated demonstration delinquency prevention and diversion programs, such 
as youth service bureaus, recreation programs. YWCA intervention programs. Big 
Broth er'/Big Sister programs, alternative education and school-based programs, U-- 
demess programs, early identification of pre-delinquents programs, restitution pro* 
grams, 24-hour crisis intervention hotlines and counseling programs; 

|5. Provided specialized juvenile justice training, in both in-state and out-of-stato, 
for juvehik 'ice officers, intake workers, probation and parole workers and com- 
.tnunity-based .agencies (co-sponsored Juvenile Justice Institute offered in March, 
1981 at Maine Criminal Justice Academy, sponsored Probation and Parole and 
Intake^training->n 1980); » . * ' , 

♦ 6 Initiated four primary prevention projects and a statewide d&lincjuency preven- 
tion strategy (Maine is a national leader in delinquency prevention); * 

7. Provided emergency support services for Juvenile Intake and Probation and 
Parole wdrkei;s; 

8 Provided and/or secured in-state and out-of-state technical assistance to im- 
prove the effectiveness of juvenile justice programs and system efforts, 

9 Proyided support for the Corrections Management Information System and the 
Intake Information System; 

10 Was instrumental in the revision of M^ine s Juvenile Code and 'the related 
statutes pertaining to juveniles (Maines Juvenile Code is a national example), 

11 Provided support (or. the legislatively mandate decommission to Revise^ the 
Juvenile Statutes, Qriminal Law Advisot^ Commission, and Comihittee to Monitor 
the Juvenile Code; • - , 

12 Provided support for United Way of Greater Portland's Substitute Care Task 
Force and for the Blaine Hquse Conference on Fan^ilies; • 

\3 Was instrumental in designing the Children and Youth Services Planning. „ 
Project (CYSPP) which examined all youth service systems and the* status of chil- 
dren and youth in Maine; and * ' ^ 

14 Provided support for an inter-agency mechanism, the Interdepartmental Co- 
ordination Committee (Department of Educational aitd Cultural Services (DEC^j, 
Department of Mental Health and Corrections (DMHCi, and Department of Human 
Services (DHS)), to coordinate youth services. 

» t * 

CURRENT EFFORTS THREAT^NBD BY LOSS OF JJOip FUNDS ' 

1 Potential loss of the JJAG,, the only, statewidcpolicy^making. group advocating 
for an improved juvenile justice systejn and for the juveniles witfa^in that system. 
^ The JJAG currently consists of 30 citizens, appointed by the Governor for their 
experience and expertise In and commitment to working with juveniles. The JJAG 
has the capability »*nd responsibility for planning, oversight and coordination of 
juvenile justice efforts, and it serves as a catalyst for juvenile justice system change.* 
The JJAG provides an ongoing forum fur the exchange of inforjnotion on juvenJe 
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justtce issues and promotes cxnd iniiidtes> cooptrativb uffurti> amui^g \uuih tuinoiuni- 
Vi 4!}ff? ^g^encies andsUitc agcn^es) Botii turrum and prupo:,e\i lug^biattun rwiUires 
JJAG mvolyement on varioub &tate :onimitte6b The dev«?lopinynt ut a compre\|ien- 
szve state juvenile justice plan is bds<^ uii local and bUUt* neudb, through the 
involvement of c.tizens and professionals from around the <&tatu \$iG.TrjO ib currently 
programmed^ for JJAG acti vkies). 

• 2 Loss-of 15315,000 in JJDP funds would threaten the following acti^itees. 

a Development and coordination of a range'ot\ommunit>-babfd alternatives to 
mcarceration for juveniles .?9o,000 is currentl> progra.mmed for continuation of 
emergency shelters/ foster care and group care programs). 

• b Continuation and development of priniar> prevention activities to combat deiin- 
quenc> tan area in whiCh Maine is a n«itii?nal leader). ^^U^U,t)UU is currently pro- 
grammed for four delinquency prevention projects and fOr <in Evaluation of their 
effectivenefiin carp bating delinquency^). 

*c Continuation of a mechanism for intensive monitoring, on a reguiar feasis, of all 
detention, facilities which house juveniles and current efforts to reduce inappropri- 
ate detentions of juvenile^ lilO.OOO h currently programmed for monitoring effortsj. 

d Continuation of staffmg cap^ibility fur legislatively mandated Commit\ee to 
Monitor the Juvenile Code tS25,000 is programmed for c^intinuutioh of staff). - 

e Provision for specialized training in the juvenile justice area for juvenile poUee 
officers, intake workers, probation and parole officers, aftorneyb, judges, and com- 
munity based agencies v$15,(>25 is currently programmed for training). 

f Joirit collaborative efforts \«th other state agencies iSETft, CETA, DECS, 
OADAP. Sherifis'. Associations In thu arca^ of youth employment, achool-based delin- 
quency prevention, drug and alcohol abuse prevention, and law focused education. 

3 Loss of State Juvenile Justice Planning and Evaluation Capability to impact 
juvenile justice system needs The Juvenile Justice Plan is the onlv comprehensive 
5tate plan in the juvenile justice area. The Plan includes a detailed, study and 
assessment "of the needs of the juvenile justice system, including juvenile criihe - 
analysis, problem identification and program development. 

1 StafT. funded under the Act, is responsible for ensuring Maine's compliance 
with the mandates of the Act, developing and implementing the Plan in coordina- 
tion with appropriate othcne, accessing aad providing technical assistaifce, providing 
or makmg trv..ning available to juvenile justice system personnel, representing and 
advocating for juvenile justice issues i$2a,C25 is allocated for administrative pur- 
poses, based on T^'a percent of the total state award and which ^ust be;natched by 
the state on a dollar-forKiollar basis). 



PART a -CORRESPONDENCE FROM ORGANIZATIONS AND ASSOCIATIONS 

^ Big Brothers^Big Sisters of. America, 

Philadelphia. Pd., March J4. lO^L 

Senator Arlen Spectkr. 

Russell Senate Office Building. Washi^Uon, D.C. 

DEAR.SENAtOR Specter As Chairn^an of the Juvenile Justice Subcommittee, you 
are well aware that President Reagan's proposed budget lias totally eliminated 
funding for the OJJDP The relevant budget narrative indicates that, the Adminis- 
tration bejieves that services currently authorized m programs of OJJDP can be 
provided und^r the broader authuislties of programs proposed for consolidation into 
^ social service block gtant ^ ,and^ proposes that these activities be carried out 
by the States in the context'of the block grant ' That position is clearly in line with 
the Adminislration s tact of returning the decision-making power to local li.e.. State 
and County) authorities. ^ , 

The (jruel reality is th^it ther<' are no funds "allocated" in the Sen^ite Budget 
Comniittee's ^'allocation" to your Subcommittee, indicating to your Committee the 
low priority your considerations are expected to place upon OJjDP- programs. Any 
remote possibility for a fair 4ind equitable he<inng on a considered shift of dollars to 
the OJJDP category are minimized by their suggested guidelines to you. Further- 
'more, should you and your colleagues recognizt anji concur on the cost-effectiveness 
of community based programs funded by OJJDP^any funding^wouid^then^havjeJaJbe 
deducted from line allocation to other m^jor Federal services. Your Subcommittee is 
in a most unenviable,position, a cla^ic no-win dilemma. 

But the situation Is really rather basic, the Federal government either eliminate 
basic, provoji cost^ffective community services that pre\ent a child s involvement 
in the juvenile justice system, ^t a,y early cost of SloO per child axs in the BB/BS < 
prevention model;, on by. eliminating alter nativus, thev allow the child to progress 

rough the justice system and through residential, detention programs that tou- 



tinely cost taxpayers $10,000 per year, , per child. Remindb une^^he old Jt>a^ing, 
You pay me now, or :you pay me later/' It couldn*t be truer here. , 
Senator, you know the arguments, Tm sure. I could recite >uu cosst-effeotivenvss 
studies ad infinitum, but the present reaht> i& cleaV. that»munu.b bemg allocate tu 
other Justice programs are allocated tu thOse investigating, apprehur\cfiiig, Jrving, 
and detamlng offenders who at &umc point earlier in their lives ma> have bunufitted 
from tht?rOommunit> btised uption:> that OJJDP has funded in r<,%unt >uars. In other 
words, we are "paying' now for not having "paid" earlier. 

The aforementioned process from investigation through detention is a critical and 
.sorely needed component of our justice :jystem, particularly at a time wjien our 
nation is so obsessed b> the fear of crime. But the value of OJJDP programs are 
e9ually proven, fin3(iLiall> arid statisticall> , Your considered judgment of these 
* programs, and the critical, function the> maint^un irf a system where* o2 percent uf 
all crime is commitfeed by youths under 18 is equally demanding. 

Even .recognizing the demands on vour time and attention, ma> I respectfuil> 
request your response to this concern? 
I .thank you for your time. / * * 

• Sincerely, \ . ' 

. ^ • . Lee Daney, M. Ed., # 

/• ' ^ ' Agency Fund Development Manager. 
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Youth Services Center, 
, ^ Murray, Utah, Ma'rch 21 19S1. 

Senator Arlbj^ Specter, • . ' ' ^ 

Chairperson, Subcommittee on Juvenile Justice, i 
Russell Senate Office Building, Washington, D,C. 

DijAR Senator )\s vice chairman of the Utah State Advisor> Group, I am writing 
to express written testimonv, as per your request I &trongl> support continuation of 
OJJDP and the JClvenile Justice Program, as reauthorized. "Juvenile Justice is a 
Criminal Justice Program and not a Social Services Program, as suth, and, there- 
fore, I feel that it is appropriatel> placed in the Department of Justice. Neverthe- 
less, I am aware of the momeiitum toward the dissolution of OJJDP and of the 
block grant proposal on Juvenile Justice in the states. M>,m^jor concern is the negd. 
for advisory boards, such as purs, to be able to track how much Juvenile Justice 
money, is in the block ^ grant so that twe can have impact on funneling it to the 
proper programs We. are certainly not opposed to advocating on the state level for 
those monies to remain in the area of diversion, delinquenc> prevention, and ' 
treatment of juvQhIles, but we are concerned that some earmarking. occurs to assist 
„\13 in that task. . * ' 

" Utah has made great strides in providing eff^tive and timel> intervention m the 
area of Juvenile Justice and Delinquenc> Prevention primjyil> because of our 
State's part>fpation in the JD ,Act. We have seen dramatic sucj^css in eliminating 
status offenders from irfetitutionai treatment and preventing .escalation of ^j^»lin- 
quent bahavior A cutback in fu^s would seveil> impede this progress and result^! 
ani afraid, in grave consequences, both to human life and the taxpayer. 

Your assistance in assuring continuit> m the area of Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention is most appreciated. > , . 

Sincerely, ' ^ ^ 

, , • LaMar Eyre, Director. 



To: The Honorable Arlen Specter. * , 

From Chaiincey A. Alexander, Executive Director, J^ational Association of Social 
Workers, Inc., Washington, D.C. ' ' 

* , March 25, 1981. 

*"The Jjji^jgtjg^ Justjre of 19b0", originally approved in 1974 as the 

JuvenilGgti^i^ and Delinquenc> act is a landmark piece of legislation which was 
overwhelming^ by both the House of Representatives and the U.S. Senate. 

Under the AgBninistration of *the iDffict ^f.Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion, this aciis»the onI> federal mandate which specificallj ad(jresst*s.the concerns 
-^of youths in trouble. * * . 

As such OJJDP should be an autonomous office and maintained at the recom- 
mended level oi appropriations approved in the^ amendments uf 1980. Merging this 

f)rogram into a block grant, as President Reagan want5, is unnecessary because it is 
argely a block ^ant already and operates at nigh efficiency.. 
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(.7Jf.I^^^"^? u Juvenile Justice and jMinquencj Prevention, with its smaH stiff 
fo the st^Te^'ifhic'h''i'fr">^.J""'Vi'' FV'^f grant*, through bf^k&ra^S 

compLwe wUh tL'^?^^ -^^^ ^ rJ°"'y °^ ""^ states havracHiev^d 

ste7fs^nH ri^fr ma'" P"nciples of the act-the deinstitutionalization of 

A^mfnic? or separation of juveniles from adults in jml" The 

fh^ goals ''""''^ ^^"^ '"'^^"^'^<' t° work toward 

In thp development of overall juvenile- delinquency policy, OJJDP has pypmnhfiM 
!ifth »ho m".?' ^''.'•'iX '° <^o«jdinate national strategiS th ough ite unifiWort^ 
Uon Af'«°'y Committee on'Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre °en 

tion UNAC), State Advisory Groups (SAG's) and the Federal Coordinatine Council on 
Juvenile Justice which represents ten heads of k'ey federal^^SdeSrtment^ 
wh^h oversee programs directlj. affecting juveniles. Recent Mlicy Son^ent 
^ives additional aUentipn tb the' problem of juveniles Xo cLmit serious crTmes 

c?eat vltv''?nX1pv1:^^^"^'• support^ programs thatThibit-succe^"a„'d 

creativity in the develophient. maintenance <^id prevention of juvenile delinquency. 

\ ' ' American Correctional Association, . • 
, \ • . College Park, Md., March 26,J981. 

Hon.*AftLEN Specter, " * ... 

n^,!ZT^ "^Tnir ^'fK%Siibcom^^^ Committee Qn the Aiao\ ^ 
. iiussell Senate Office Building, Washiugtgru D.C. • > 

DgAR Senator 'Specter It^ls <5ur understanding that the Juvenile Justice Subcom' 

■ SiVSs'^^'irlv'--'— ^^^^ 

(OKIDP) ^ ° Office^of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 

President Carter ' recommended $134 million for OJJDP for fiscal vear lOS- 
^v^nJlp""^ funding for juvenile justice and dismantling the^of v.nc^^^^^^^ 
juvenile crimp and violence at a time when crime is alre^y ^piSc The AHor^v 
^ZV^l ^"""J b:^ginning to concentrate On violent cr^mefadult and 

i";p^A^::;il''^n's^;t^^ "-.^-•^ contradict;oL'lrt 

As the national voice of professional corrections, we urge vou to overnde thP 
Pr^Klents request and restore adquate fiscal year 'l 982 STr an mde^ndent 

Peace, • , « " 

Anthony P. Travisono, 
' ' ^ ' r \ Executive Director. 

Renaissance, 
Alexandria, La., March 26, 1981. 

Hon.^\RnEN Specter, - ' 

Russ^l Senate Office Building. Washington, D.C. 

on^^oK^if VtT As executive directori?)f ^Renaissances a juvenUe detention 

n'\'^^^°" ^H'^^ ^ support of cc ntinued Juvenile^J^^^^^ 

V^np'V^ Prevention .j/dPI funding S^ificallv, I ur|e you to suDDort 

rVrlf^.\ ''k^'t" Department at leSt at the currfntTn^fev^^^^^ 

D7pa?t;L~S JolloiY'" ^^^P ^^"^-^ the Se 

1. Crime and delinquei^cy are a major cohcern among the American r^ople The ' 
^T^'^^^o^:^^^^^ ^^^"^ '"^"^y and%ictims"if crime^There are 

nftL^^hf loorD^"^^V° f'^''''"^ delinquency tlian to confront the' crime problem 
T mn^i5t- officials can attest to this fdct. P^oi^-m 

6. dJDP has t;:aditionally received bipartisan support. . . \ 

4 Jjpp programs have, for example, reduced school vmulalism which has in mm 

^^t~^^\'l^^^ P-nwums..of^tJiese^ch,ols. This type IRpro^^^^ 

KntJ:{^^/u could b^ targeted /o specific juvenile justice needs What will 
D^eTn Jhv ^ ^^'^^^°P « tre"d toward violent offenses 

P tnS"^^ intervention is f\o longer an alternative? oiitnbLb n 

b JJUP funds are targeted to the problem. This includes the actual direct suoer 
vised care and treatftient of juvenile offenders. . f ^ 



7 JJDP funds are subject to evaluation and planning to increase <*ost effectiveness 
and appropriate (to the problem) use. ^ v ^ 

8 A vacuum will be credited in the juvenile justice sy^em if JJDP is not funded, 
The cost of this vacuum sh6uld be considered. ^ • » 
TT?^n ^^''^i? no? assurance that local gpverrfments will appli? funds to the probfem if 

iA /""OS are Jumped iogether with other assorted social services programs, 
10 Juverare and 'family court judges have gone on record as supporting continu- 
ation of JJDP funding. ^ 
'«.]^,?"^ to stress that I am not, ripr are most of my juvenile justice collepgues. 
Idealistic bleeding hearts' that believe that there are no bad kids, I see myself, and 
my Colleagues, as pragmatic -peoDle jn the trenches deahng with a major social 
problem which we didn t cause and that isn't likely to evaporate. 

The bottom line in my request for your support of JJDP'is to not take away this 
valuable tool for *he juvenile justice system -uoless there is a better alternative to 
replace it with. Again, the vacuum* or the alternate is very likely to be far more 
expensive. • - , > 

Sincerely, . " , ' ' * / ' 



Robert J. Tilue, 
Elx\xutiv€ Director. 



Juvenile Justics and DEUNQUEr^v Prevention 

Advisory Group TJJEI^AG) of Ver.mont, 

. Montnelkr, Vt.; March 27, 1!^$L 
Hon Arixn Specthr, ♦ ' » n 
9?^^^^^^^ Jucficiary, Subcommittee on Juvenile Justice, 
> U.S^Senate, Washington , ^ ; ^ 

D^R Senator Spkcter. It' is our understanding the President proposed that no 

Progfam funds be appropriated to the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
revention of Fiscal Year. 1982, instead, that {i limited amount of funds may be 
combiFxed into a block grant along with thirty-one other categorical progrums. While 
. It IS too tell precisely whatjmpact this would have on the State level, we 

r nave a very stjong sen^ that juvenile delinquency prevention and juvenile justice 
efforts would be jost in the process. ^ 

The anticipated .impact of the c-Iimination of funds to t\^c OlTice of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention (dJJDPi in fiscal year 1982 will resultlm the* 
ehmmation of the following efforts in the State of. Vermont: 

Juvenile rfe/inqrueacy/7rew;if ion. -The. juvenile justice unit of the Vermont Com- 
mission on the Administration. of Justice (VCAJJ is the only entity in the ?tate 
^ conducting a systematic and concerted effort to prevent and reduce juvenile delin- 
quency Over the past year, Che VCAJ has relied on national research to promote 
effective strategies for dehnquency prevenCion. The result of this effort has been the 
funding of projects within schools which have had a marked effect on reducing by 

- 2PPJ5?lHI^*y perdent school disciplinary problems and subsequent school su^ 

pensfortrari^-oxpulsions School vandalism and truancy laasiilsoJbeenjstduwdC With 
the joss of between $75,000 and $125,000 per year for th'^ purpose, it isHigHTy 
unlikely that local school systems and communities will be abfcto institute similar 
changes that have made such a difference. It is too early as yet for these efforts to 
have gained the notoriety necessary to compete with others for neWed funds. The 
more that young Jjeople are prevented from getting into trouble, the less money will 
have to be spent on the post-adjudicatp^y end of the system. Cutting these funds 
would be inconsistent with the President's effort on reducing serious cnme. 

Improving the effectivehess of the State*s juvenile services' sy'^tem for adjudicated 
youth --yJJD? funds ha^e been used to succesfully fill gaps in the State's new 
juvenile servic^ svstem through the Department of Social and Rehabilitatton Serv- 
ices Between-$7o.000 and$125;00C^is allocated each year to juvenile services system 
improvenjent, developing program models which for those that prov^ successful lead 
to the hed^tribution of SRS resources to yield injr:eased effectiveness. For example, 
without JJDP funds, the State would not have been able to obtain the turn-around 
funds necessary toxlose Weeks School juvenile institution) and set up a, community 
based system of s<^ices in its place, to establish a network of.altecnative detention 
placements, establish the one-toK)ne intensive supervision program as an alternative 
to secure detention Additional funds are needed to improve the (effectiveness of ^e 
group home netwprk. the foster care system, emergency crisis intervention, to 
develop inexpensive programs to maintain juveniles in theiF own homes, and to 
\ assist youth in independent living. 

V MonUoring thk deinstitutionalization of status offenders mandate.-The VCXJ 
^ juyertile justice umt monitors the state for compliance with the JJDP Act of 1974 
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'regardmp the inappropriate u^v oriecuri; di^luntion fur suilus offi^n^icri,. Wiih tht? 
elimination of in federal funds, for ju>LnilL juSIku adminiolrjlion, the law 

N*;ouId still briaelTect but \Vithout a monitunni; capabiiil.v. Status uHenderb would 
continou to be locVed up m secure fSuUtieb Separation *or remo\ai' of adulib'and 
jyveniles in correctional fadlitieb w-ilt not be alTeCted becauk- Stale lavv i^rohibiL 
such practices. However, the NatiO-nal Cotrfition of Ja»i Reform h»u> called for the 
removal of pll children 'inder 18 >ean, old from adult jails and locitUps. Thib is a 
huge problem in Verm nt isah»s btate hab.tht thtrd laruebt pertenta^e of under \h>A 
yearns in adult correctional facilities per populatioa.' ^JDP funds are necessar\ to 
combat this pr9blem. ^ , ' x " 

Provision of juvenile defense sentce» t^pntievt jtuende n^hU under the laiu.^ 
Post adjudicator V juventlc defL.isc'^rvKes ihAuugh the Orfice of the Deiender Gl-n- 
> A^"*"^^ ^^^^^ se\erel\ curtailed or eliminated Approxiinale- 

\y ❖»50»000 per year has beenrprov ided b> J J DP for this function. > 

Court appointl^ guardian ad litem, -\ consistent and efietlue >taie\Mde guardi- 
an^ad litem pro|rram for the juveia^e ^xiurt as ret|uired b> a combination of State 
law and case precedent— will not be completed, 

Juvmih daysion program:^ Extension to the rest of the State tjf t1}e very 
eff<^tivc'juvenilt; diversion program, started by the VCAJ» will jiot be iissured. 

Seeded revision of the Vcrmoutjuierxilc tO(Ze.-Piet emeal approaches to the revi- 
sion of Title'33 of tho Vermont Statutes h»»ve been attempted m the past few years 
by the Vermont UgisLuure. Vermont JJDP Advisory Gixjup is attempting to 
provide a comprehensh*!. s>stematic approach ^to juvemle code improvement, based 
upon national and state Research, and model and other states c^^des. lifie JJDP 
\dvisorv Croup, vv'hich ^ilso provides neutml, objective, and resjxjrvible overbjght ol 
other jUvenilejustite iss^ues in th& Statfe will be eliminated. ^ 

In conclusion, the reason the JJDP Act was necessitated m the fir^t place is 
because states did not ^ive imporUfnt juvunile justiCt concerns a hij^h priority. In a 
^tiitc with such limited finanaah resources- *ab ours, wit'iout such funds Ave would • 
l^xpect to see a rjsc. in juvenile deKnquencv rates because th',» problems we have' 
been attampling.to solve wouW remain antouched. Please H-niember that with the 
plimmalion of LEAA maintenance of efibft fands, states juv^ile justi<;e apdrdelin- 
(jueDcy prevention pro^^rams hiive alreadv taken ^ cut mX fron> lO-oO percerit. It is 
•.mportant to remember , lat juveniles havcj no power biise,rsTHir> do not vote 
therefore.^it is^as> for those in a position t- -mke such decisionS^o ignore them.' 
♦ To appropriate no funding for OJJDP whose reaufhorization m 11)80 sailed 
X^IJS^r ^"^ House Mid ijSenatc with stroi.ti bipartisan support precisely because 




^ Miiv. w,.v viiiw^ HI ulc X r-uuiiii (^u^uriiiiicm, uirougn lis worK oivtnej»^ate level, that is 
f!oing j»methmg constructive abai4t this problem. V/ithout this program, th(* coun- 
try, vyijl no doubt find the juvenile crime rate i*ll increase ijiurkt^l^. more young 
peo-'-* will flH il5 prisons, and .nore funaj, will Be rtruuired than if OJJDP were 
funJt ' in the first place. * , ' 

• Sincerely, * • ^ , 

* ^ Patkicia Pctp^rson, ChatrfK-rson. ' 

-* , * 4r ' . , ' • • 

. ^Commission- ok Acckkditation for CoimKCxioNs. 

*- . ' Rockiull^ Md.. March Jr, 19SL ^ ' 

Hon. Arlen-Spectkr, • • , ' ♦ 

Chairman, Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on Juvenile Justice, 
Russell Sena'e Of/Ice Buildmg, WashingtonrlXC 

/Dear Senator SrtXTKR 0» behalf of the Commisison on Accre^Uaton for Correc- 
tions I would iu\e to express our aporeciation for the opportunlt' »o present a • 
statement of supp<irt for cootinuing the federal efi*ort to n.itu.tfc and'sustain reform « 
m tho juvenile Ris. ice aystem M >o^are aware, the Commission serves the two-fold 
purpof^e ofde^eroping standards for all components of corryi-tionb and administering, 
a naiional accrijdjtation program for correctional programs and faciiiliesJOur Board 
of Commissioners. is cdmpo^ed of twent>^ne administrators of juvenile ard adult 
corrections, the Judiciary, and'the overall criminal justice bvbtem. Out experience 
and expertis^sene us well in speaking to the needs of the juvtnile justice sybtem. 

Although ^ftfr societ> has struggled f6r more than a century to develop a juvenile 
justice system^that i^orv^ the interests of the general public. ib fair tu the involved - 
juveniles and their families, ind providers cach-^uvemle with the necessary-grOwth 
experiences aTid controls needed on an 4ndividual basis, the verjf diversii> of current 
programs nationally ^ not to mention the varied le.cis of their success and nonsuc- 
cess, clearly illustrates the lack of consistent leadership." . . ' 
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The aucietal dilemma that is ju^enilt jubticu i& coinpuundud b\ the fact that ihure 
h a "nona>stem" Not onl> du difTertnt juriadictioni» have diffurunt lfrminoiog>, 
processes, and remudieb. tht> alao appl> them »ficonsiatentI>. General)> speaking, 
the pnjcedunfb uaed hy the various coinponenta of juvenile jubtice preclude their 
collective effectiveness. * 

Given this current atat^^^of the-art. the federal thrubt for reform which wai» articu- 
lated in the ,"Juven le •Ju:3tice and Delinquency Act of 1974 ", as amended, must 
continue Without the rt^qairemt-nto of that particular legiblation, btiitub offenderb 
and dept^ndent and neglected children will again be confined m becure bettings m 
juribdiwtlond which abandoned the pr active in order to comply, a«d have little hope 
of not being incarcerated 4n the foture m those juribdictionb which have for 
generations so confined them. Without the pre^bence of buch federal IegibIat:on, 
juveniles will continue to be maintained »n adult jailb and correctional mbtitutionb, 
more .is a result of the lack of appropriate facilities or alternativeb than as a 
philosophical statemtnt b> the juribdicton'b citizenry. Both practiceb contribute to 
the long accepted, aijd aUitibtit^ally founded, premi^* that u lack of attention to first 
infractions and cr.mifuil tendeiicieb e.\acerb*iteb the probability of -adult crimamal 
. behavior- 
Absent any federal -mandate, and rebources to follow it, the isbues of juvenile 
violence and delinquency prevention will continue as back burner" projects for 
state and local agencieb which are concentrating on the immediate problems caused 
by an Increase in juvenile crime Both hibtoncally and presently, ft is the very lack 
of methods to ci^rb juvenile violence and to prevent firbt or repeat offenbes that has 
hlndere^d progress^oward reducing juvenile crime and identifying alternative meth- 
ods for effectively dealing with juvenile delinquents. 

The problems for juvenile administrators do not end when the critical issueb 
already discussed art resolved After tht atatub offenderb and nf*glL\:tL»d and^ abused 
chlld)ren art removed from mvenile vorrectiona and placed in uocial service agencies 
for Ciire and treatment, ana suvcessfui delinquency prevention programs are identi- 
fied and established, the administrator must btill work to iKbure that the programb 
and services which exibt for the serioub juvenile offender are available to all 
javenlles xegardlebb of ract, sex, national origin or religion. The admmibtratar mubt 
insure that all programs and serviceb provide due procebs bafeguardb to maintain 
the basic rightb of all juvenileb In addition, programb mubt provide the necessary 
array jf educational, vocational^ and counbeling serviceb required by juvepileb for 
normal growth and development, 

Thf development, prumulgaton and application of st<indardb to all juvenile pro- 
grams community corrections, probation and aftercare services, detention facili- 
ties, and training schools - will serve as a catalyst for improvement and a mecha- 
nism for accountability To the degree that the btandards are responsive to new 
knowledge and experience, they can lend to more efle^-tive and efficient methods of 
assisting troubled youth. 

Adult correctional adnnriistration has provided ub with significant mformation 
which can and should be used ah planinnt; for juvenile corrections. Without strong 
leadership, more than half of all state adult corrections systems came under court 
order within the past two decadtb In the abbence of nationally -recognized operating 
standards, correctional history ib replete with human tragedy. Minus an independ- 
ent method for accountability. life health and safety haziirds continue to plague 
offenders and correctional personnel. 

Today, as a result of strong leadership by the United States Department of 
Justice, the American Correctional Abs^ociation. and the Commission on Accredita- 
tion for Corrections, there are standards for adult and. juvenile corrections. In 
addition there is a national, voluntary accreditation program for adult and juvenile 
corrections , Nevertheless, the use of the standards and the participation in the 
accreditation program have been primarily by adult correctional programs and 
services The limited participation by juvenile corrections programs has been a 
result of a lack of consistent leadership at the federal level. 

The successes in adult corrections have begun. Systemwide improvements have 
beon accomplished There is a new pride m the profession, and a pulling together to 
maintain the moment am for upgrading correctionb nationally. However, adult cor- 
rections had to get worbe before it gut better. There ib no need for juvenile correc- 
tions to do the same. 

The initiatlvftj to curb juvenile violence, to no longer detain juveniles m adult 
correctional facilitiL»s, to remove non -delinquent, dependent, neglected and abused 
juveniles from secure juvenile programs, to inbure equal access to programb and 
services for all juveniles and to provide due procebb safeguards to all juveniles, can 
be expected to. at best, slow down significantly, or, at worst, stop altogether. The 
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majority of th^ initiatives were begun in local and state jurisdictions as a result of 
federal leadership. . » ui 

Ours is not a statement of support for federal restrictions and regulations, but one 
for continuing federal responsibility in providing national leadership. 

If we may provide additional information or assistance to you, your staff, or other 
subcommittee members, please do not hesitate to contact us. Again, thank you for 
the opportunity to present^our views. ^ 

Under separate cover, we are forwarding to you copies of the standards which the 
Commission, in cooperation with ACA, has developed for juvenile corrections 
Sincerely, 

* Robert H. Fosen, 

Executive Director. 



Youth House of Ouachita, Inc., 
, , ^ ^est Monroe, La., March 27, 1981. 

I Hon. Arlen Specter, 

Russell Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C 

Dear Senator Specter: Yes, I agree! President Reagan's landslide victory clearly 
indicates that the American people want the government to reduce spending and 
cut wast^ They are tired of excessive, useless governmental red tape Let us not 
confuse ♦his issue however and throw the baby out with the bathwater* The Ameri- 
can people are not suggesting anarchy. 

The citizens of this country, foremostly, are concerned atout public safety They 
are tired of bein^ paralized by fear of crime each time they read a newspaper or 
, turn on a television They are sick of sending their children to schools where there 
IS excessive violence They are overwhelmed with prices which have skyrocketed as 
a nwult of shoplifting, high insurance costs, graft and vandalism. 

They need confidence in the police and belief iir the judiciary The alleviation of 
.cnme must become the NUMBER ON^^RIORITY. aneviaiion oi 

A disproportionate amount of crime 3 associated with juveniles. Delinquency is a 
major issue of concern to all. The newly reauthorized JJDP Act, which had bi- 
partiMn support, primarily deals vaih the juvenile violent offenders. It would 
provide a means forjudges, prosecutors, and law enforcement to deal with the youth 
committing offenses against persons and property. ' 

Help save J I>o not lumt- it with the block of social services It does not 
belong there PLE^E DO NOT ABANDON THIS AREA. Remember what yo^th 
crime is doing to the constituency back home. Think about the delinquents who 
sul»equently wind up in the unemployment lines, on welfare, in mental institutioiis, 
or m jail while the American people foot their bills and bills of their dependents. 
itie time for changing a life style is adolescence. Let us get the problem there, 
before it gets us. Fund JJDP reauthorization. 

. Yes, Ameri^ns are concerned about spending just as the California citizenry was 
concerned and passed Proposition 13. But, please take time to look at that state 
^^«c il^nu^^i lu'"^-'* ^^'* ?^ permits. Check the increased number of hand 
guns sold Check the cnme rate, is this what we want for the entire country? If this 
reduction of public safety is magnified to alj 50 states, what will the people at home 
be saymcr at the time of the next election? 

No. JJDP is not the panacea; but it is a good starting point. It has personnel, 
oHices mid techniques already in gear for operation. Please give funding of JJDP 
your full consideration I will be most happy to further discuss this federal procram 
with you. Feel free to contact me if you have any questions. 
Sincerely, 

Bernardine S. Montana, 

Executive Director. 



Hon. Arlen Specter, ' 
U.S. Senate, 

Capitol Building. Washington, DC 



YoiTTH Services Alliance of Pennsylvania, 

State College, Pa., March 30, 1981 



Dear Senator Specter: I am writing in regard to the future of the Office of 
Juvemie Justice and Delinquency Prevention and of funding for services for trou- 
ci^^^ ^1- ^ w"*^ ^ chairperson of the 46 agency Youth 

Services Alliance of PA which consists of small, basically non-profit agenci(4 which 
work with troubled youth and families in their own communities. 
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pJJpP has been extremel> positive and influencial force in PA. Ita thrust fur 
deinstitutionalization and the ©fparatiun of voutn from adulti> *n vurrectiuns. which 
Issued forth from that august bod>» the U.S. Seiiate, hob dramaticall> changed the 
focus of services in PAI In 1977 there were more than 3,000 PA youth in couiit> 
jails. TV'o vears later there were le^^ than 30 youth in jails. It is because OJJDP has 
a well defined mission and separate identity, and because it hab had adequate 
funding that this effort has been localU successful. Man> uther states still need 
great assistance and the leadership of the Federal Government m this efiurt. PA 
also needs continuing support «is this is a grand experiment which takes time. 

I urge you to support an adequate appropriat.on for OJJDP, a separate iderltit>, a 
separation from the block grants, and the contmuation of a leadership role in this 
effort. 

Please contact me if I can provide more specific information or assistance. 
Sincerely yours, 

Stephen D. Ward, 
^ Commonwealth Chairman. 



The Natio.val iVssociATiON of Criminal Justice Planners, 

Washington, D.C, March 30, 1981. 

Ms. Merrie White, 

Russell Senate Office Building, ^ 
Washington, D.C. ^ 

Dear Ms. White, On behalf of the National Association of Criminal Justice 
Planners, I want to thank >ou for solicitmg ou/ ^.umment^ on the funding cut back 
to the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention. 

I would like to begin b> noting that the Association is composed uf local criminal 
justice planners who work for cities and courftics as well as line agency planners 
from police departments, prosecutor ofHces and uther justfce functional components. 
In effect our contitutenc> represents planner who work for agencies that ha\e tht 
legal responsibility for responding to the crime problem regardless of whether the 
crime was committed b> an adult or a juvenile. It is the judgment of the National 
Association of C^ ninal Justice Planners that the office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention was preoccupied with the issue of deinstitutionalization of 
statlis offenders virtually to the exclusion of all other issues and consequently faileu 
to establish working relationships with local justice agencies in their efforts directed 
at delinquency prevention and efforts at improving justice agencies capabilities to 
respond to the delinquency problem. The Association has yet to observe the Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquenc^y Prevention's addressing the problem of violent 
youthful offenders even though the mandate was written into its recently reauthor- 
ized legislation. ' 

Wliile the Association recognizes the need to do something ab^ut the problem of 
status offenders who get caught up. m the juvenile justice process, the Association 
has had great difficulty in accepting the simplistic approach *of the Office of Juve- 
nile Justice and Delinquency Prevention and its reluctance to work with local 
governmental agencies to do something about the violent youthful offender. Because 
of the myopia that has afflicted the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention, the National Association of Criminal Justice Planners is nol prepared 
to advocate that any hr part of that Office's funding be restored. 

In closing the National Association of Criminal Justice Planners would like to 
state that is is Interested in working with the Congress m dealing with the problem 
of juvenile delinquency and prevention so long as those approaches acknowledge the 
importance of state and local governments and their agencies in dealing with the 
problem and that the prt^ram is balanced to reflect juvenile involvement ir. crime. 

Thank you for your time and attention. 
Sincerly, 

, Mark A. Cunnifk," 

* Executive Director. 



\ Pennsylvania Federation ok Women's Clubs, 

Camp Hill Pa., March JO, 1981. 

Hon. AriIen Specter, 

Chairman. Subcommittee on jJff^nile Delinquency, 
Russell Senate Office Buildmg. Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Spkcter. We have been informed that there is to be a public 
hearing regarding the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act. I was sorry 
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to learn^from Barbara Fruchter, Executive Director of the Juvenile Justice^L^enter, 
that you were not interested in hearing iestimon> from interested group.^t that 
you would consider written comments. 

-oliln Federation of Women's Clubs, witii a statewide memberslup of 

oZ^O women in Pennsylvania is a member of the Juvenile Justice Center Citizens 

We appreciate the opportunity to voice our support of the ( oalition because we 
know the value and importance of the JJDP Act and have seen the development of 
many good programs in delinquency prevention in Pennsylvania 
TTR/?i7".l ^'^If "'^^^^^ ^u^'''' have been no funds allocated for the Act, and would 
UROE that the decision be re^ronside/ed A budget for the JJDP Act is much more 
cost-effective than building prisons and more iiistUutioj^s in the future if children do 
not get sem'ices. 

nJn^M?nHf 9^^"^^?!*^ ^^^^ and Delinquency Prevention should maintmn its 
dZl^Zr^^ rl I^epariment of Justice as a major effort to stem crime and 
dehnquenc> There will continue to be technical assistance and leadership to ouT 
group and other statewide organizations if 0JJD1> is funded and kept separate. 

Thank you for the opportunity to comment on such an important issue Let us 
urge you to reconsider allocating funds for the JJDP Act. '^"^ 
Most sincerely, 

^ ' Mrs. Robert W. Findley, 

President. 



Read, Inc., 
^VashingtonMC, March .U, 19S1. 

Hon. Ari.en Specter, 

Russell Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Specter As the Director of a national literacy and arts program 
for young people in the juvenile justice system, I am writing to urge your support in 
J!}^}''^'''J}'''^ }^fOmce of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP). 
This office, (OJJpP) has been slated for abolishment under the present budget 
appropriations We urge you to consider maintaining OJJDP ^vlth a kidget com- 

^!^Pi^r P''e^'\^>"s appropriation or less the twenty-five percent decrease 

suggested for all federal programs. ^ 

Ia31r'"nT"inp''?^^K! ^^^^^ is essential to all young people in trouble with the 
1 Z .P^'^^ry federal agency mandated by Congress to provide 

services to outK>f.school youth EducationaUprograms for these young people are 
essential as most of them are functionally illiterate. Because Project READ has 
worked with ^cure institutions (training schools, local detention centers. etcJ as 
nnrlt"^ -^It^mative .chools and community-based programs for troubled youth, com- 
parative dat« '^n youth in various types of juvenile justice programs a. e available 
TilnT:-*''^." 'n'T^ over 10,000 youthful offenders u^dicafe that their re^dm^ 
abil^y is at least three year^» below their potential and six to seven years below 
h -irjrade leye These data also indicate that the most deficient readere are 
'A ^^s^'^^f'o^s and that the national average leading level for institutional- 
ized youth IS at least one and one-half years lower than for youth in more* open'' 
facilities More important to recognise i:, that these data mdicate that Project READ 

fn'sKTHE" BU¥S&^'^" ^'"^ ^^^^^"^ 

Through OJJDP supported programs, such as Project READ, these young people 
q'J^.T r^-'''^^'^ ^^J^^'" necessary for survival in a literate. society, 

bpecincally in your home state we have provided teacher training, free paperback 
books and educational resources at the sites listed below. Without your support in 
reinstating the Offir'* of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, Ihose pro* 
grams will lose valuable services ^ ^ 

n ^li'f ^^i^r^^""^,?" Alternative Education Program, Downington, Youth Development 
Center Wqynesburg; Youth Development Center, Curnwells Heights, Vouth Devei- 
°PX!1^"^V^"^^^' Philadelphia, and Youth Resources. Inc., Harrisburj? 
Inanking.you for your consideration, I am 
Sincerely yours, 

Dr Janit K Carsetti, Director. 
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M^53ACHUSErr^ Higher Education Assistance Corp., 

Boston, Mass,f March SI, 1981.' 

Hon. Arlen Specter, 

Chairman, • Subcorhm ittee on Ju venile Justice, * 
U.S. Senate,. Washington D.C: 

■ ^^^^.^knator Specter. The Office of Junenile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion (OJJpP), and in particular lu? National Institute, have been rcjpunbible fur the 
creation of many innovative and effective delinquency prevention apprudches oper- 
ated- in conjunction. with and through this countryJs school system. 

I urge your Subcommittee on Juvenile Justice to maintain a role furOJJDP ihat 
continues and expands these important* inter institutional linkages between the 
police, the courts, juvenile justice {>ersonnel and the schools. 

As a former secretary of education'for'the Commonwealth of Ma^^saLhusetts and 
later as State Superintendent of Education for the State of Illinois, I have observed 
the correiation between lack of success^ and motivation in school on the one >h'and 
and anti-sqciai^ delinquent and criminal behavior on the other. Research .has &huwn 
that, for many juvenile delinquents and criminals, their experiences in the, schools 
were significant contributors to their alienated, destructive and harmful behavior. 

It is through the national efforts of OJJDP that educators have come to recognize 
the role that schools can p'ay in preventing delinquency. These include programs to 
retain delinquent and potentially delinquent yoiith in elementary and secondary 
schools and alternative learning situation^*, to reduce suspensions and expulsions, to 
prevent schoo' violence and v andalism, and to provide quality law-related edu*:ation 
.in social studies and elective courses. 

I am especially concerned about proposed plans to eliminate OJJDP and to 
provide funding for some juvenile justice programs through block grants to states 
admirnstered through the U S Department of Health ^md Human Services. This 
would eliminate the important national delinquency prevention reseai-ch and initia- 
tives which, as I found as a member of the Council of Chief State School Officers, so 
significantly contributed to the states' awareness of and ability to deal with juvenile 
justice aspects pertaining to education. 

Elimination of a national emphasis on juvenile justice would severely diminish 
OJJDP supported programs which mobilize and redirect state and local educational 
resources toward delinquency prevention in cost-effective ways. fejJDP funding ,s a 
catalyst to generate the use of resources many times the ^.vestment m worthwhile 
juvenile justice activities. • 

Pleafe remember that, in the fight against juvenile crime, the schools can. be, the 
first line of prevention. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 

10 - Dr. Joseph M. Cronin, President. 



V- National Council of Jewish Women, 

New York, N. Y, March SI, 1981 

Statement of the National Council of Jewish Women 

The National Council of Jewish Women (NCJWJ is a non-profit voluntary organi- 
zation composed of 180 Sections nationwide, with 100,000 members. Individual Sec- 
tions initiate volunteer community services and function as social advocacy groups, 
both on their own and through coalitions, to improve the welfare of individuals in 
their communities Since its inception ST .years ago, NCJW.has been concerned with 
the welfare of children and youth, and since 1970 has been deeply involved in 
juvenile justice issues. 

The National Council of Jewish Women vigorously objects to the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget and Senate Budget Committee proposals to eliminate all 
fundingfor the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention program. 

The elimination of the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention will 
mean a complete setback to the progress which has been made and the positive 
changes wpich that Office .has. been able to accomplish in a short period of time. 
Since the inception of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act in 1974, 
more than 40 states have complied with ifcs mandate to remove status offenders 
from secure institutions and facilities. The Act has greatly encouraged the develop- 
ment of the community based services which are alternatives toanstitutionalization, 
and of citizen involvement, both in direct service and advocacy efforts. This citizen 
participation has encompassed grassroots, state and national organizations. 
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If the Ofil(fe of Juvenfle Justice and DelinquenC^^Prevention is not funded, all 
fiscal incentives for the states to comply with the deinstitutionalization, and sepaia- 
tion of children from adult offenders initiatives, will be eliminated. NCJW is very 
concerned that states will then return 'to the "warehousing ' of children and their 
placement in adult jails and lock-ups, a' return to the conditions which existed 
before 19/5. * 

NCJW bases this evaluatiol^ on the knowledge and experience we have gained 
through our highly active involvement in the juvenile justice field. We were part of 
the widespread citizen effort to secure passage of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention Act of 1974. We were also very active participants in the Act's 
reauthorization process in 1977 and 1980. In the early 197e's 165 of our local 
b^tioag survA^Ped the juvenile justice systems in their communities-2-t4je results of 
which were published in Children Withoiit Justice". Based on iheir study, these 
bections have since initiated over 120 community service projects to beneRt troubled 
children, youth and their families. ' « 

This waii followed, in 1976, by an NCJW sponsored, LEAA-funded, National Sym- 
posium on Status Offenders The symposium brought together NCJW members and 
oth*^r child advocate^venile justice and law enforcement personnel, and research- 
ers m the tield Odt ift who have* learned about the juvenile justice system 
by working withiil it, haVe gone on to be appointed to State Advisory Groups, local 
and state commissions, or hf ve participated in youth ad^^acy coalitions in over 20 



Most recently, NCJW s traditional concern for both women's issues and juvenile 
justice has been synthesized into a new priority focusf adolescent eirls in the 
luvemle justice system In late 1980, the Joe and Emily Lowe Foundation awarded 
NOJW a grant to carry out a nationwide survey of the condition and "treatmeni of 
adolescent girls in this system Preliminary information reveals that girls are 
treated differently by the juvenile'' justice system than are boys, -and in that differ- 
, ence lies discrimination. * ' 

NCJW, as one of the few organizations which is awarp of this discriminatory 
pattern IS therefore deeply concerned that the elimination of the fundind for the 
onice of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, vyhile detrimental- to all 
youth, will impact even more harshly upon girls than boys,4epresenting the deterio- 
ration of an already bad sitSation More young women will be placed in institutions 
tor status offences, because no community-based services exist, few innovative pro- 
grams will be established because no money for pilot projects will be available, and 
girls, who in numbers represent only a minority of juvenile, offenders, will continue 

iS?.ni? J I ^y^}}^ system, and therefore will remain unserved. 

NCJW deplores Ihe unwise pjiilosophy that would choose to save a relatively . 
small amount o| the Fedferal budget at an enormous future cost to society. The 
Omce of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, a provider of cost-effijienb 
and short-term a2aistance, has proven a riJsponaible vehicle through which to solve a ^ 
specific, and ever-gr6wing, socidl problem. ' n ^ * 

* " > - 

The National Network of Runaway and Youth Services, Inc., 
' ' * Washington, aa, April S, Jm. 

Senator A RLEN Specter, • . . - - * 

Russell Office Building * ' ' 
Washington, D.C - . 

DeAr Senator Specter I would appreciate correcting the Congressional Record' 
relative to a testimony presented by Robert L Woodson, Resident Fellow, the 
American Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Research to the U.S. Senate Judici- 
ary Committee, April 1 1981 It is very perplexing that Mr. Woodson would present 
injgrmation to the US. Senate that had not been thoroughly researched 

Tie presented in his '^'ntten testimony (page 6) a reference to a youth organization 
«n hiorida which he alluded to being ^perhaps the clearest exampje of inerTieiency, 
and mismanagement m the LEAA supported Florida Network pf Youth and Family 
borvices, iampa Here documentation was so confused it was impossible to match 
costs with .activities. Supporting documentation was kept in a jumbled box The 
project had met noneT)f its objectives according to the S.P.A. and oppprtunities to 
correct administrative and programmatic errors had- been ignored, hi addition, an 
audit showed $4f^,87«m questionable expenditures, v^iih an extra S5,000 in penalties 
bemg assessed by IRS for fiscal improprieties". 

Being the former Executive Director of the organization I feel a responsibility to 
inform you that Mr Woodson s stater.ient are not accurate, nof provide you with 
the full picture Briefiy, the organizations involvement with LEAA was approxi- 
mately one- fourth of the business conducted by the organization between 1976-197)) 
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The organization satisfactorily completed projects sponsored by private foundations, 
Noljbnal Institute of Alcohol and Alcohol Abuse. National Youth Alternatives Pro* 
jeer, and programs designed for and by its membership. The supporting documenta- 
tion he refers to were cancelled checks from previous grant years land were in order 
and in storage The project met many of its objectives, in fact, work accomplished 
during 1976-79, is still relevant to the organizations current Board of Directors, and 
membership. I've enclosed for y6ur review a sample of three "products** to assist you 
in ascertaining whether or not this group should be subject to the allegations made 
by Mr Woodson (Evaluation 1977, conducted by H\iman Research and Development 
Services, Inc., newsletter which demonstrates the areas of work staff, board, and 
members were involved with ;n 1979, and a booklet explaining "How to Start' a 
Runaway Center"). . ' 

Additionally, throughout 1976-1979, the Florida State Planning Agency monitored 
and evaluated the Florida Network*s efforts. The Florida Crime Commission ruled 
in favor of th^ project three years in a row, and S.P.A. staff cooperated with the 
Network in ta^rgeting objectives and programmatic direction. There were shortcom- 
ings as there will be with any new operation such as changes in staff, board 
composition, and leadership. However, nothing ^3 severe as $48,878, of questionaable 
expenditures and an extra. $5,000 penalties' assessed by IRS. Had Mr. Woodson 
investigated the situation thoroughly he would have discovered that in fact between* 
1976 and 1979 the organization had unallowable costs of $4,421 and that LEAA held 
funds during the audit putting the organization in ,a position to negotiate tax 
payments with the Internal Revenue Service. In fact, LEAA owed $8,857 and paid to 
the Florida Network $4,435 to close out the 1979 grant. Three years were audited, 
three years were cleared of^obligation and the organization cleared discrepancies 
with IRS. 




•Prevention . 

examj: ^ ^ ^ ^ 

the time to deal with first parties hvolved iiT MrT Woodson's allegationsrT feel 
confident that m^y, many groups supported by the Act are trying their best to 
me^ the needs of American yoUng people and society. Programs working with 
status offenders and first offenders, are important elements to prevent violent and 
serious juvenile crimes The JJDPA has been the cornerstone to fight juvenile 
delinquency in America Please do not underestimate the extremely valuable work 
that has been conducted by the Office of Juvenile Justice Delinquency Prevention. 
State Planning agencies,''Juvenile Delinquency Act advisory groups and grantee of 
the funds. 

^ I urge you to support the Ju onile Justice Act and Runaway Youth Act, and to- 
recognize the valuable role non-profit groups have played as they serve to be the 
•backbone o^ a community's efforts to reach young people in America, 
. Thank you for your assistance. 

, Ixx^youth and family work together, ^ » 

, Brian L. Pyak> 

Public Policy Consultant, ^ 



^ JiTvENiuc Justice anp Delinquency 

* • Prevention Commission, 

/San B&rnardino, Calif,, April 8, 1081. 

* Hon. Arlen Specter,' * . ^ - 
Cha irman, Senate Subcomm it tee on Ju ven He Justice, 

Senate Office Building, Washington, D,C, ' ' ' 

Dear Sena^r Specter. We urge you to restore funds to the Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention, eliminated from the Presidents proposed 
budget. < . • 

The JJDP Act was reauthorized just last year, after the November election. It was 
carefully reviewed by Congress, amended, and sent to the President with bi-partisan 
support. . , , » 

At a $100 million fiscal year 1981 funding level, the JJDP Ac^ is a modest 
investment in the prevent:ion and Qontrol of juvenile crime and delinquency in this 
country The Act currently funds programs that address serious juvenile crime 
problems like urban gangs and increases in violent offenses. Scuttling these pro- 
grams, by withdrawal of federal funds, will exacerbate crime problems npw bfeing 
successfully minimized. , 

The mandates of the JJDP have led ttf substantial improvements in state juvenile 
justice systems. Hpre in California, for example, the JJDP Act has guided us to 
significant changes in" the yay that we process stahis offenders^runaways and 
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other non-crimmal minore In 1974, before the Act went into effect, we arrested 
niore than 100,000 young ^ple for status offenses, and locked up more than 50,000 
of them Since the implementation of the act in California, we arrest and detam 
only a fraction of these status offenders, and are able to focus our scarce justice 
system resources on more serious juvenile crime problems. 

We strongly urge you to assign a high priority to this national problem, and to 
restore fundipg at last yeac's $1()0 million fevel to the Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention. * 
Very truly yours, ' . 

Ci^AUDC M, Pcms. Coordinator 



The Cornerstone Runaway Service, 

Midland, Mich., April 8, mi . 
Hon. Arlen Sp£Cter. ■ 

Cha irrhan, Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on Juvenile Justice 
U,S Senate, Washington, D.C 

Dear Mr Specter- It has been brought to our attention that President Reagan's 
propo^jed budget has deleted the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act 
.appropnati^ons from the Justice Department. 

The purpose of this communication is to earnestly urge you to support the 
inclusion of JJDPA funds in the Justice Department budget. 

lAft community based agency, the loss of JJDPA funds will be devastating to the 
lUU to ipO youth and families each year receiving services for runaway related 
problems We just now have bogifn to appropriately address local needs and prior- 
ities lo ose the progess that has been achieved would certainly Le an iniustice to 
those t,j:uly in need; ^ * » . 

Please consider the support of the.followlng four (4) recommendations. 

1 ihe JJDPA should continue .n force as the policy framework for juvenile 
justice improvehients. 

•fu-'^i ^'^^ Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preyention should remain 
witnsn the Department of Justice. 

3 The appropriation level should remain at .or near the fiscal year 1981 levels. 

4 It a reduction IS required, it should come from the special emphasis program, 
not from the state. block grants. .rot 

We will be_ following these upcoming events with much interest. Your considera- 
S ^^^^ °" sustaining improvements m juvende justice is greatly appreci- 

Respectfully yours, 

* ^ Greg DEGEER^Direp/or. 

Law Fraternity International-, 
' - Juvenile Justick Office. 

Washington, D.C, April JO; 1981. 
Hon. Arlkn Specter, - . ' . 

Chairman Subcommittee on Juv^ile Justice, Committee on the Judiciary, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D,C : . 

Dear Mr Chairman This letter is submitted for the record in connection with 
the heanngs conducted bv your Subcommittee on April 1. 1981 concerning the 
appropriate role of the Federal Go\fcrnment in combating juvenile crima This Tetter 
IS tiled because of our inability to be heard as a witness and ^he invitation of your 
stati to offer our ^viewpoints. 

Phi Alpha Delta Law Fraternity, International is a Aoh-profit organization, which 
is the second largest in the legal profession. With a membership exceeding 94,000 
lawyers, judges, law school faculty, and law students, more thiin 3,000 become 
members each year without restriction by reason of sex. age. race, color, creed or 
national ongm The Fraternity has 163 law school chapters, chaptered at accredited 
law schools throughout the United Stat^, Puerto Rico.,Canada and Mexico. Alumni 
chapters have been chartered in 7C metropolitan /ireas. 

Our interest in juvenile justice stems from the fact that the Fraternity has been 
the recipient, of a two-year grant fro^ the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquen. 
cy i'reyentiori to participate in a nationwide law-related education program funded 
pursuant to the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 

In the past six years we have witnessed ,thp growth and progress of the juvenile 
justice STCtrm of our states under the impetM^ of theinown policy and legislation, 
spurred by the relatively small annual appropriations to implement the Juvenile 
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Justice and Pelinquenc> Prevention Act. The OJJDP ha^ provided leadership^ m 
funding research, standards develupmunt, model prugramd» training and new ap^ 
proacheb to address problem^ recognized b> thu,publit a& signifiwant to the >uuth of 
this nation. * 

There is general agreement ihM our educational £>>j>tem should come to bear on 
youth at the earliest possible JUe. The need for this is evidenced b> the man> 
statistics, presented at >our hearmg to indiwate the heav> inwidcn^e of juvenile vrime 
and delinquency. ^ ' * ^ 

. In enacting the JJDP Act, Congress endorsed the concepts that when children go 
wrong, the> need counseling and help. As delincuents, the> should not incarcer 
ated with adult criminals— this onl> exacerbates the problem. Moreover, ihey 
should not be placed in detention uf correctional facilities when no crime has m fact 
been comnxitted. Special emphasis should be placed on the prevention ordelmquen 
cy that will direct such juveniles toward useful citizenship, We support these con- 
cepts. ; 

As you stated before the House Education and I^abor Committee on March 31, 
*THe Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention program is the onl> Federal, 
pi;ogram currently providing assistance to States and localities to address s^riqus 
juvenile crime and school violence. 7He Juvenile Justice program has proved ^ts 
effectiveness m addressing these and other State and local problems again and 
again since 1974. In the seven years the Act has been in exis^tence,. juvenile justice 
practices in the States have changec} dramatically." 

Phi Alpha ^Delta Is pjeased to have had an active participation fn this juvenile 
justice program, by. joining ^ith other national organizations m a program of law 
related education. This innovative program helps ensure that juveniles are not 
forced .into a criminal justice system in which they do not beloj^. Instead, they 
receive regular classroom instruction beginning at the kindergarten level through 
'twelfth grad^ that enables them to learn how our lega) system functions and how kt 
relates to th(f students m everyday life. This knowledge helps to steer them away 
from a patter^ of juvenile delinquency. ^ * 

The Fraternity's role is to energiz^ our broad network of members in the, lej^al 
profesdior^tojbecome active a voluntary basis -to enhance local law-related 
education projects in our public, pnvate and parochial schools. The Fraternity has 
develpped a highly effective lawyer -educator partnership technique vvhich stimu- 
lates strong community involvement m these training programs. Thi:> continuing 
arrangement enables local practitioners to work' with teachers as resource persons. 
It also has enabled our student members not only to teach law related courses to 
high school students but, m addition, to organized field trips so that such students 
may visit and observe the various components of our juvenile justice systefh un 
operation. ^ 

Based ujpon our experience, we urge the Subcommittee to support the continu- 
ation of this juvenile justice program, to be retained within the Department of 
Justice which has the primary federal role df fighting the scourge of crime and 
violence. In our op'nipn^the transfer of this activity into a block grant package to 
be administered by .the Department of Human Health and Human Services will 
lead to Jts quick demise— picture the fact that the 34 health, education vand social 
service programs proposed by the new Administration for consolidation into six 
block grants will reportedly enccmpass 6 16. pages of laws, 1,400 pages of rules bfid 
more than 10,000 separate grants at about 88,000 different sites. Juvenile justice 
cannot realistically survive v. hen surrounded by this complex of other programs. 

Although OJJDr is a relatively small Federal Office, it has provided excellent 
leadership in juvenile justice. It should continue to provide a vital focal point, in the 
Federal Government for the hundreds of states, Jocal communities, and private 
organizations which have already contributed extensively to, oar national juvei\.ile , 
justice program. 

Accordingly, Phi Alpha Delata respectfully recommends thAt this highly success- 
ful program be continued under the direcuon of OJJDP, with adequate funding to 
maintain at least the present level of program and service. t» 

We respectfully request further that this letter be added to the transcript of the 
hearing of your Subcommittee, 
Sincerely yours, 

Steve Cmrk, 

* International Justice. 

' . Robert E. Redding, 

Juvenile Justice Program Director. 
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Prepared Stateme> t ok Pennsylvania Counoi. op Chief Juvenile Probation 

OrficERS 

»frTlic^^"Il'^'^^^'^ 9°."'"^ ■ ^^''^^ '5»ysMe Probiition OfHcere firmly supports 
efforts on the Federal leve. rejuvenate an efficient and cost effec^ve natmnal 
agency responsib e for continual improveme , of the juvenile just cfsystem As a 
mandate in the Juvenile Justice Act of 1574. we. assert' that tK.gin^i mtent o^ 
that legislation be carried out, spocificaily to make the juvenile justice systern work 
better^By assisting state and locr l governnente to reduce or pWvent jutSdX- 

By establishing federal trends, a consciousness pervades tiirouehout the local 
Opurte which consequently benefits the public and constituent " This conscwusM^ 
of efforts was best exemplified after pass^e of tliP Juvenile Juitice Act of 1974 ani 
it^ mandate for removal of youthfuT ofSidets from County ja s anr/sS 

i"^"^?!'"^ Court. With support and^'assistance fToT the 
-Federal government, these ident fied prio/ities were met and statistics reflective of 
'nrX*'"'''^-"?' !':' negligible or nonexistent Without federal sup^rtrwe 
predict a diminishing consciousness which would c. aceivably turn back the clock on 

t« nlhf^rii^ 'li • ^''^eloping nationwio'" as the public is citing out for answers 
nnwr'* and violence, particularly among the youthful offenders. However 
f„P, """^ countered -vith acquiescence to another demand' 

In lZl f>f'*'»'n''"fd government and mas-iive cuts. A, federal level agency designed 
to meet these and other priorities in juvenile justice must be maintained dSe 
snowballing cuts elsewhere. The question oust bfi posed so that the public Xn 
fS lhetrmer. " ^"''S^' treXcan ^fely 



